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A HISTORY OF PARTIES.* 


Tue publication of the Statesman’s Man- 
ual, which contains, besides the Addresses 
and the Messages of the Presidents, a me- 
moir of each and the history of their ad- 
ministration, will probably have the effect 
in future to give a more solid and accurate 
character to political writings upon ques- 
tions of the day. After giving our read- 
ers a brief review of this new and valuable 
work, and pointing out a few statistical 
errors, which have escaped the notice of 
the author and compiler, it is our intention 
to enter upon a brief history of the rise 
and progress of the two parties, which 
originated during the formation of the 
Constitution.. We believe that most of 
our political readers, if they will follow us 
in this history, will confess that the cur- 
rent opinions of the day, and which are 
studiously maintained by the opposition 
presses, in regard to the origin of the pres- 
ent Whig Republican party, are false opin- 
lons; and they will have the satisfaction 
of finding that the line of policy at present 
taken by the Whigs is an unbroken line, 
transmitted to them by their republican 
founders from the time of the origin of the 
Constitution. 

A first want in every nation in which 
politics is a profession of free choice, is a 
collection of the documentary history of 
the government. Politicians are, no more 
than scholars, made by the study of epit- 
omes. A narrative history of the admin- 
istration of public affairs may answer very 
well the purpose of those who seek nothing 
beyond general ideas; but for one who is 
in search of a political education to content 











himself with these, is like studying theolo- 
gy in the primer. A great many, indeed, 
of the class called politicians, are formed 
upon the labor-saving principle, and with 
some few, certain clever points of states- 
manship may be developed on the basis of 
the science made easy ; but most of these 
cases serve chiefly to reveal the distinction 
between the profession of politics and a 
political education. 

To understand fully and clearly the prin- 
ciples on which our government has been 
administered—to comprehend the relations 
of the various policies with the circumstan- 
ces of the nation—to trace their connec- 
tion with later events,—we must know not 
merely what has been done, but why it was 
done—must know what was thought by 
the actors: to know this, and to make the 
lesson of experience available to the pres- 
ent, we must resort to the cotemporaneous 
exposition from the voices and pens of the 
statesmen who conceived, who debated, 
or who executed, the systems that have 
prevailed. 

A compilation the most important of 
any which could be made, in a selection of 
American State papers, is given us in the 
work of Mr. Williams. The Messages of 
the Presidents are dignified and intelligent 
treatises on the national interests, contain- 
ing, generally, sound definitions (in the ab- 
stract view, at least,) of the theory of our 
Republican system, and so far as they 
reason debatable points, make use only of 
dispassionate and logical arguments. At 
the same time, they contain better expres- 
sions of the sentiments of the parties by 
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whom, respectively, the Presidents were 
elected, than can be found in the speeches 
of members of Congress, or in the writings 
of the partisan editors. The President has 
always been regarded as the only author- 
ized single exponent of the party princi- 
ples, and however more conspicuous in 
point of leadership, active advocacy, or 
talent others may have been, their expo- 
sitions receive but a limited respect com- 
pared with the general consideration at- 
tached to the Messages as authoritative 
party manifestoes. Nothing, certainly, 
could have been farther from the design of 
those who compounded the theory of our 
government, than that, in its practical ope- 
ration, the President should be the official 
head of a party. They intended for him 
an independent position, similar to that of 
the British sovereign ; but it is impossible 
thus to isolate any office from party influ- 
ence, which rests on popular election. An 
ingeniously-compounded electoral system 
was devised as the only partition practica- 
ble between the people and the President; 
but in the first instance, the people select- 
ed the President in advance of the elect- 
ors, and as soon as the system placed an 
impediment in the way of the popular will, 
it was broken through by a constitutional 
amendment ; and we have now electoral 
colleges only to show the futility of an 
effort to base a high office in a Republic 
founded on universal, or nearly universal 
suffrage, on any other foundation than that 
of popular choice. The evils which our 
fathers might have feared from this reduc- 
tion in the position intended for the chief 
magistrate have not wholly overtaken us, 
and there are good reasons, considering 
the dignity, restraint, and caution, seeming 
inseparable from the office, why the Presi- 
dent should, in preference, be considered 
the annunciator of the general sentiments, 
at least, held by the dominant party—in 
other words, the majority of the people. 
The “ Statesman’s Manual,” of which the 
Presidents’ Messages form the principal 
part, should be on the table of every political 
editor, and in the library of every profes- 
sional politician ; and it is adapted to other 
uses than those of a mere book of reference. 
It is compiled upon such a design that it is 
entirely suited to the purpose of general 
reading, and could not fail to interest any 
mun moderately inquisitive on matters of 
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political information. The Messages of each 
President are preceded by a tolerably full 
biography, and followed by a history of 
his administration, detailing a considerable 
portion of the party operations, and other 
influences at work upon the government, 
It thus brings together matter naturally 
connected, explains the causes of events 
which are mentioned in bare detail in for- 
mal histories, and to the ordinary reader, 
adds intelligibility and interest to the Mes- 
sages, 

In addition to these matters, the com- 
pilation contains the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence; the Articles of Confederation ; 
the present Constitution, with the decisions 
of the Supreme Court on all contested 
points submitted to its jurisdiction ; epito- 
mes of the State Constitutions ; lists of the 
members of the Continental and Constitu- 
tional Congresses, extending from 1774 to 
1846; votes of the States at the Presiden- 
tial elections ; lists of the several Cabinets ; 
Ministers abroad ; chronological table, &c. 
An analytical index is added. 

In the matter of errors and defects, so 
important in a work of this character, we 
notice but a limited proportion. The 
copies of the messages from which it is 
printed are pure, the typographical revis- 
ion well made, the mechanical execution 
very fair. We notice one omission—a 
proclamation of Washington (other proc- 
lamations being inserted) in relation to the 
resistance to the excise on distilled spirits, 
issued Sept. 1792, and which is referred 
to in the message of November of that 
year, does not appear. Several errors 
meet us in the historical part of the work. 
Page 378, it is stated that Mr. Clay was 
elected Speaker of the House for the 
‘second time,” in Dec. 1815; it was the 
third time, as he had been previously 
Speaker of the 12th and 13th Houses. On 
page 354 is a considerable error, for which 
one of the “authentic writers on Ameri- 
can history” appears responsible. It is 
stated that of the 79 Representatives who 
voted for the War bill, in 1812, 62 were 
from the Southern and but 17 from the 
Northern States; and that in both Houses 
only 21 voted for the bill. This is deci- 
dedly bad history. The list of yeas and 
nays shows that on the passage of the War 
bill in the House, of the 79 yeas, 33 were 
from the North, and 46 from the South 
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and West; and that instead of the war 
being altogether “a measure of the South 
and West,” it was voted for by a majority 
of the Representatives of the Middle States 
(21 to 18,) and that the whole North gave 
nearly as many votes for (33) as against (38) 
the measure. ‘There are rather too many 
errors in the Election Tables, pages 1544— 
1546. In the election of 1796, Jefferson’s 
vote is given at 69 in one place, 68 in 
another; it was neither, but 67, the whole 
vote being 138, and John Adams’s 71.— 
Election of 1800, nine States are named 
as voting for Jefferson on the 36th ballot 
in the House: Vermont should be added, 
making ten. 1817—John Marshall had 
four instead of five votes as Vice-President 
in Connecticut. 1820—the vote for Mon- 
roe is given at 231, without that of Mis- 
souri: the vote as counted by the tellers, 
and declared by the President of the Sen- 
ate (see all the papers of the day,) was 231 
for Monroe with, or 228 without Missouri's 
vote. To make up 231, while excluding 
Missouri, the table gives one vote too many 
to each of these States, Pennsylvania, Mis- 
sissippi, Tennessee. The stray vote for John 
Quincy Adams is credited to Massachu- 
setts; it was New Hampshire, however, 
and not Massachusetts, which broke the 
unanimity of Monroe’s re-election. 1824— 
in the election of President by the House, 
Alabama looks very much out of place in 
the support of Mr. Adams; her three votes 
were cast for Jackson. 1836—Col. John- 
son’s vote for Vice-President is made 144, 
but should be 147, exactly half the whole 
vote. These errors corrected, as we hope 
they will be in a future edition, this ta- 
ble will be the only full and correct one 
of the Presidential elections we have seen 
published. Page 1547—Geo. Cabot’s ap- 
pointment as Secretary of the Navy is 
stated to have been made in 1789, which 
could not have well been; the department 
not being created until 1798. In the list 
of Secretaries of the Navy, Jacob Crown- 
inshield, of Mass., is omitted; and Robert 
Smith, of Md., in the list of Attorney 
Generals. Ina work not intended for a 
standard character, these errors might be 
allowed to pass. 


With the idea of incorporating the his- 
tories of the political parties in that of the 
administration, we are particularly pleased, 
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and in our view this feature gives a most 
decided addition to the value of the work. 
We regret only that it has not been car- 
ried to a farther extent, and that on cer- 
tain important points, in particular, the 
action and motives of parties are not more 
elaborately set forth. The history of 
parties in the United States is to be writ- 
ten. At the proper time it will be done, 
and if the proper historian undertakes the 
work, it will be found that few books of 
greater interest, or better calculated for 
instruction, have been written. It will 
open all the machinery of administration, 
will reveal the secret sources of motion, 
and trace their connection to apparent 
events. It will be regarded as an adjunct 
to the national history as necessary as the 
glossaries to the old writers. 

We are tempted, having the subject 
before us, to annex a compendious ac- 
count of the parties that have hitherto 
divided the Union. 


In the divisions upon the question of 
the acceptance of the Constitution framed 
by the Convention of 1787, we discover 
the origin of the parties that have con- 
tinued, with various modifications, to the 
present time. Of the 55 members who 
attended the deliberations of the conven- 
tion, 39 signed the constitution it had pre- 
pared, and 16 declined affixing their 
names. In the discussions following, be- 
fore the people, and in State conventions, 
the friends and opponents of the Constitu- 
tion were in most of the larger States 
nearly balanced. The votes by which it 
was finally ratified in the several conven- 
tions, amendatory recommendations and 
other considerations disarming much of 
the opposition, were as follows : 


1. Delaware, . * unanimously. 
2. Pennsylvania, 46 to 23 
3. New Jersey, . unanimously. 
4. Georgia, unanimously. 
5. Connecticut, é 128 to 40 
6. Massachusetts, . é 187 to 168 
7. Maryland, . , . 62 to 12 
8. South Carolina, . ° 149 to 78 
9. New Hampshire, : 57 to 46 
10. Virginia, ‘ 89 to 79 
11. New York, ‘ 30 to 25 


12. North Carolina, . , . 
13. Rhede Island, . " 


193 to 75 
2 majority. 


The Constitution being adopted, an im- 
mediate struggle would have ensued forthe 
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offices between the Federalists and anti- 
Federalists, as its friends and opponents 
were respectively termed, on the question 
of a more or less effective administration 
of its powers, had any other candidate than 
General Washington been brought forward 
for the Presidency. It was not long after 
the first administration commenced, be- 
fore an organization, composed nearly ex- 
clusively of anti-Federalists, was perceived 
as an opposition, laboring to defeat the 
measures of the friends of the President 
and cabinet, with whom they were nearly 
matched in strength. The President of 
the Senate and Speaker of the House 
(elected before the opposition appeared) 
were included in this party. Their pro- 
fessed principle was a close construction of 
the Constitution ; all considerable powers 
not expressly delegated were reserved by 
the States, and the rights of the States 
were directly invaded by any attempt to 
derive large powers by implication. One 
of the earliest constitutioual debates was 
on the power of the President to remove 
the oflicers whose appointment was vested 
in him. The anti-Federalists strenuously 
denied the right of removal, but it was 
decided against them. Their alarm was 
again fully aroused by the measures of 
Mr. Hamilton. The Secretary’s Funding 
scheme—the Internal Duties—the Nation- 
al Bank, appeared to them measures de- 
signed to swallow up State sovereignty in 
a consolidated nation. 

In the second Congress, the Federalists, 
or Administration party, had a majority in 
each branch, and in the House elected 
Jonathan Trumbull, of Connecticut, Speak- 
er, over Frederick A. Muhlenberg, of Pa., 
the Speaker of the former House. A high 
degree of irritation prevailed during the 
session, and extended to the cabinet; 
Messrs. Jefferson and Hamilton, the ac- 
knowledged leaders of the parties, became 
irreconcilably hostile to each other. The 
object of the anti-Federalists, it had now 
become apparent, was the election of Mr. 
Jefferson to the Presidency, when it should 
be vacated by Washington. At his in- 
stance, they dropped their name, and sub- 
stituted that of Republicans, but were 
called by the Federalists Democrats, a 
name to which they were not then partial. 

At the election of 1792, the Democrats 
did not venture to oppose Gen. Washing- 





ton, but supported George Clinton, of New 
York, for Vice-President, in opposition to 
Mr. Adams. Of 132 votes cast by the 
electors, Mr. Adams had 77, Mr. Clinton 
50, and there were 5 scattered Democratic 
votes, 

The French Revolution was viewed at 
the outset with equal favor by both of the 
parties; but when the Republicans at- 
tempted to injure the administration with 
the people, on account of its measures of 
neutrality, and to excite the national an- 
tipathy to Great Britain ; and, when farther, 
the disposition of the French to rush into 
wild excesses became apparent, the en- 
thusiasm of the Federalists was very much 
cooled, and they soon found it necessary 
to resist the increase of the French influ- 
ence in the United States, which seemed 
to them fast hurrying the Democratic par- 
ty towards the same course on which the 
French were advancing. The opposition 
gained strength enough to carry a small 
majority of the House of Representatives 
on this question, but the majority of the 
people still were with the administration, 

in the third Congress, Mr. Muhlenberg 
was again elected Speaker by the Demo- 
cratic majority. The debates were bois- 
terous, and the Whisky Insurrection, and 
other affairs, added fuel to the flames. The 
President’s Message, at the second session, 
attributed the insurrection to certain “ self- 
created societies,’ (the Jacobin clubs ;) the 
House, in their answer, carefully avoided 
any allusion to the matter, or to the Pres- 
ident’s foreign policy, the Senate warmly 
commending his sentiments on both sub- 
jects. Anattempt in the House to censure 
the ‘self-created societies” failed by the 
Speaker’s casting vote. 

When the British treaty was effected, in 
1795, the rage of the opposition went be- 
yond all bounds. ‘The President, who, 
until now, had been treated with at least 
outward respect, was vehemently denoun- 
ced, and charged by a portion of the party 
with the worst vices and crimes. A small 
Republican majority had been returned to 
the House of the fourth Congress, though 
Jonathan Dayton, a Federalist, was elected 
Speaker, and an address declaring the con- 
fidence of the House in the President to 
be undiminished, was refused, and the ex- 
pression modified. In the debates in this 
Congress on the British treaty, the admin- 
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istration finally triumphing, the principal 
speakers were, on the Federal side, Fisher 
Ames, Theodore Sedgwick, Robert G. 
Harper, Roger Griswold, of Connecticut, 
and Wm. Smith. On the opposition side, Ed- 
ward Livingston, James Madison, William 
B. Giles, and Albert Gallatin. 

On the resignation by Mr. Jefferson of 
his seat in the cabinet, another Federalist 
was added to the President’s advisers, and 
when Mr. Randolph followed, the cabinet 
was made undividedly Federal. 

To succeed Washington, at the election 
of 1796, the Federalists brought for- 
ward John Adams, a small portion of them 
preferring Mr. Pinckney, who was on the 
ticket with him, intended for Vice-Presi- 
dent. The then called “Republicans” 
rallied to Mr. Jefferson. The Federalists 
argued that in the Washingtonian policy 
was all the safety of the nation—French 
influence would destroy our liberties if 
the “Republicans” succeeded. The latter 
replied that the Federalists had proved 
themselves a monarchical party by their 
devotion to England, and would, at the 
first opportunity, attempt the establish- 
ment of regal power. Adams received 71 
votes, Jefferson 67. So many votes were 
withheld from Mr. Pinckney, by the Fed- 
eral electors in the Eastern States, that 
he fell below Mr. Jefferson, who conse- 
quently became Vice-President. Of the 
“Republican” votes intended for Vice- 
President, 30 were given to Aaron Burr, 
and 15 to Samuel Adams. 

In the first Congress under Mr. Adams, 
the Federalists were in a majority in each 
branch. The measures of this Congress, 
and of the administration, regarding 
France, were highly acceptable to the 
people, the French fever having now 
pretty much subsided, and been succeeded 
by indignation at the insults offered to the 
United States. The Alien and Sedition 
acts, however, proved very injurious to 
the party, and added materially to the 
strength of the opposition. The rancor of 
political opposition has never gone to such 
extremes in the United States as at this 
period. Of about 200 papers published 


in the United States at this time, the Fed- 
eralists had the overwhelming proportion 
of 180, while to restore the balance, the 
Republicans had a body of foreigners in 
their ranks estimated a little short of 
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100,000—50,000 of them having been 
subjects of Great Britain, and 30,000 of 
France. 

In the sixth Congress, the administra- 
tion party was in a majority in each branch, 
as in the last. At the first session cau- 
cuses of the members of each party were 
held to nominate candidates for President 
and Vice-President, for the coming elec- 
tion. The Federalists nominated Mr. 
Adams for re-election, with C. C. Pinck- 
ney for Vice-President ; the Republicans 
nominated Mr. Jefferson and Col. Burr. 
Before the session adjourned, the result of 
the New York State election was ascer- 
tained, the Republicans carrying the Le- 
gislature, (which was to choose the Presi- 
dential electors) and thus deciding a 
change of the vote of that State from the 
preceding election. The hopes of the Re- 
publicans were raised in a high degree, 
and those of the Federalists somewhat de- 
pressed, but they did not consider the 
election decided, and made _ preparations 
for a vigorous effort to repair the loss by 
gains in other States. 

The quarrel between the President and 
a portion of his cabinet, which had been 
long fomenting, became an open rupture 
about this time. The President’s course 
in one part of the French affair had been 
condemned by a portion of the party, in- 
cluding many of the influential leaders, and 
among them, Gen. Hamilton; as well as 
the Secretaries of State and War, Messrs. 
Pickering and M‘Henry. ‘The altercation 
had gone on between the President and 
Secretaries, increasing the excited feelings 
between them, until the President dismiss- 
ed them both from the cabinet, replacing 
the Secretary of State by John Marshali, 
of Virginia, and the Secretary of War by 
Samuel Dexter, of Massachusetts. The 
dismissed Secretaries denounced the Pres- 
ident’s ‘ ungovernable temper” and “ in- 
correct maxims of administration,” and a 
considerable portion of the party seconded 
their complaints. Gen. Hamilton wrote a 
letter highly censuring Mr. Adams's course, 
and exposing his faults of character. It 
is supposed Gen. Hamilton designed by 
this letter, intended for circulation at the 
South, to induce the Federal electors of 
that quarter to cast their votes so as to 
secure the election of Pinckney over 
Adams, in case the party succeeded. If 
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the State of South Carolina should vote 
for Jefferson and Pinckney, as in 1796, the 
object would be easily accomplished. 

In spite of all their disadvantages, the 
Federalists presented a good front, and 
nearly made up for the loss of New York 
by gains in other States. The little bal- 
ance wanting to restore the footing of 1796 
occasioned their defeat; Jefferson and Burr 
having 73 votes each, Adams 65, Pinck- 
ney 64. Now arose a new difficulty. 
Fearing the election of Mr. Pinckney as 
President or Vice-President, the Republi- 
can electors had withheld none of their 
votes from Mr. Burr, and he consequently 
became the equal competitor of Mr. Jef- 
ferson for the Presidency, the election be- 
tween them devolving on the House of 
Representatives. The Federalists in that 
body were in a majority of members, but 
not of States, which was required for 
an election. They determined to support 
Burr, supposing that if elected by them he 
must of necessity lose the confidence of 
the Republicans, and be forced to adopt a 
Federal line of policy, or at least con- 
siderably modify his Republican principles. 
For 35 ballots, no choice could be effect- 
ed, Jefferson receiving the votes of 8 States, 
Burr of 6, and 2 being evenly divided, and 
of the members 53 voting for Burr and 51 
for Jefferson. It being now believed im- 
possible to elect Burr, and the assurance 
being made by Mr. Jefferson’s friends that 
he would pursue a liberal course regarding 
removals from office, while Burr had de- 
termined, if elected, to come in only as a 
Republican, and would be necessitated to 
give some striking proofs of his sincerity, 
and might, therefore, sweep all the Fede- 
ralists from the offices. Accordingly, after 
an earnest consultation, it was agreed to 
allow Mr. Jefferson to be elected. The 
New England Federalists who had assent- 
ed, with one exception, were bound by a 
previous agreement in consequence of that 
exception, and voted again for Mr. Burr, 
on the 36th ballot, when Jefferson received 
the votes of 10 States, Burr of 4, and two 
were divided. 

From the tenor of Mr. Jefferson’s inau- 
gural, the Federalists hoped that no remo- 
vals would be made from the public offi- 
ces, and ,perhaps as a measure of concilia- 
tion he retained two members of Mr. 
Adams’s cabinet in his own—Mr. Dexter 





in the Treasury, and Stoddart in the Navy 
Department, besides the Attorney-General, 
Habersham. This was, however, probably 
not intended, at the time, for a permanent 
arrangement. 

The President was soon obliged, by the 
demands of his party, to commence the 
work of removal, and in answer to the 
complaints of the Federalists, he declared 
it necessary to remove some of their 
party, to give his own a fair share in the 
offices. He did not find the places mono- 
polized, however, by that party, and to 
effect this equal distribution, is said to have 
made but 39 changes during his 8 years. 

Mr. Jefferson was an excellent judge of 
human nature, and no man was better cal- 
cuiated than he to build up a party. His 
policy, from the outset, was to conciliate 
the moderate portion of the opposition, 
without offending his own party. He was 
more of a politician than statesman, and 
adapted his measures rather according to 
their effect upon the public mind than 
upon ideas laid down in theories. Such 
was, at least, the course of his first term. 

Mr. Jefferson commenced with active 
projects of “Reform.” The _ internal 
taxes were to be at once removed, the 
newspaper postage abolished, the number 
of offices to be reduced, which had been 
“unnecessarily multiplied,” the army and 
navy to be cut down, the naturalization 
laws revised, and the importance of the 
national government lessened. Severgl of 
these recommendations were at once car- 
ried out ; among others, the internal duties 
were repealed, while the expenditures ex- 
ceeded the revenue; and to carry appear- 
ances farther, $7,300,000 were appropri- 
ated to be added to the sinking fund for 
the payment of the national debt, an ap- 
propriation which, under the circum- 
stances of the treasury, was entirely nomi- 
nal, Care was taken that the appearance 
should exceed the reality of reform, 
what was effected being chiefly in amend- 
ment of, instead of supplanting, Fede- 
ral measures. The general system of 
finance adopted by the Federalists was re- 
tained, even the Bank was cherished and 
extended, and the neutral policy, so much 
abused, was adhered to still. 

In the true spirit which should actuate 
considerate rulers, the fate of the various 
“reforms” introduced were decided ac- 
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cording to their merits in practice. Mr. 
Jefferson was in no wise disinclined, when 
a measure of his introduction had failed, 
to turn about and make his way back to 
the successful Federal policy which it had 
displaced. Various retrograde steps were 
made, accordingly, all serving to enhance 
the public weal, and the popularity of the 
administration, and at length the idea ofa 
feeble national government went by the 
board. An empire was purchased, to be 
added with its people to the Union, and 
fifteen millions paid for the title-deed. Mr. 
Jefferson recommended the legalization of 
the act by an ex post facto amendment to 
the Constitution ; but the party, in Con- 
gress contented themselves with an effort 
to cover the act by a reach of construction 
so broad as to alarm the Federalists, pre- 
viously regarded by them so dangerous 
for their constructive theory. Soon after, 
the salaries of the principal public officers 
were increased 20 per cent., and additional 
duties imposed on the imports. 

The policy of Mr. Jefferson had so far 
disarmed the opposition, that in 1804, the 
Federalists made active opposition to his 
re-election in but few States, and only two 
States, Connecticut and Delaware, voted 
for the Federal candidates, Pinckney and 
King. George Clinton superseded Burr, 
who had lost the confidence of the party 
by allowing himself to be used as a means 
to defeat Jefferson in 1800. Burr be- 
came a candidate for Governor of New 
York, relying on the Federalists for his 
election, but was openly opposed by Ham- 
ilton, and suffered a defeat. 

The course of the administration was 
less cautious after Mr. Jefferson’s re-elec- 
tion than during the first term. In conse- 
quence of the commercial restrictive poli- 
cy, the Federalists became decidedly 
strengthened, and other causes induced a 
schism among Mr. Jefferson’s friends, a 
smail portion of whom, under the lead of 
John Randolph, drew off, and co-operated 
partially with the Federalists, though 
avoiding a close alliance with them. The 
embargo act disaffected a considerable 
portion of the party in New York ; among 
them was De Witt Clinton, who, however, 
shortly after returned to the support of 
the administration. 

Nothing could have been more appall- 
ing to the Federalists, in general, than the 
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idea of a subserviency to, or intimate union 
with, France. The French Revolution had 
caused in them a horror of that nation, 
and they now regarded the conquering 
progress of Napoleon as but another and 
more alarming phase of that strange peo- 
ple’s terrible madness. They were won- 
der-struck at such a spectacle of ambition. 
They believed Mr. Jefferson was about to 
throw the weight of his country into the 
scale of Napoleon, and assist him to pros- 
trate the British nation, and establish uni- 
versal monarchy. In the excess of their 
fear of the result of such a course, some 
of them pronounced the experiment of the 
government “a failure,’ and the Revolution 
‘‘a mistake.” So rapidly did the adminis- 
tration party decline in the New England 
States, all of which, except Connecticut, 
had supported Mr. Jefferson at his re-elec- 
tion, that when the period for the choice 
of his successor approached, in Vermont 
only was there any chance of a successful 
effort for the electors. 

To succeed Mr. Jefferson, the adminis- 
tration party was divided between the Se- 
cretary of State and Gov. Monroe. Mr. 
Madison was supposed to be the favorite 
of Mr. Jefferson, from whom Mr. Monroe 
was somewhat alienated by his course in 
rejecting the British Treaty negotiated by 
Monroe, in connection with Mr. Pinckney, 
and from a belief that the President’s in- 
fluence had been exerted to effect Madi- 
son’s nomination. The Virginia Legisla- 
ture decided the contest between them by 
nominating Madison, by 134 votes to 47 
for his rival, and the friends of Monroe 
yielding in that State, where his support 
was strongest, no farther opposition was 
made to Madison’s nomination by the Con- 
gressional caucus. Mr. Madison, though 
not possessing any marked popularity, was 
held in very general esteem, and was prob- 
ably more acceptable to the Federalists 
than any other leading man attached to 
the administration, his views being regard - 
ed as in many particulars coincident with 
theirs. Madison received 122 votes (6 
Republican electors in New York voting 
for Clinton); Clinton had 113 for Vice- 
President, and Pinckney and King 47 
votes each. Three whole States, besides 
several votes in other States—33 in all— 
had changed from the previous election 
to the Federal side, reducing the electoraj 
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majority of the Republicans from 148 
to 81. 

Near the close of Mr. Jefferson’s admin- 
istration, the embargo was repealed, in 
conformity to Mr. Jefferson’s recommen- 
dation, made on the strength of represen- 
tations made by John Q. Adams to the 
President that the Federal leaders in Mas- 
sachusetts had determined on resistance to 
the act, and that they would prefer civil 
war to a longer endurance of the restric- 
tion. This we have from Mr. Jefferson’s 
own pen, at a later period. The Federal- 
ists had often been charged by their op- 
ponents with an intention to dissolve the 
Union, or overthrow the government—but 
none of these charges were ever substan- 
tiated or rendered plausible by any offer of 
proof. Mr. Adams’s conviction was doubt- 
less sincere, but in a subsequent corre- 
spondence with Mr. Otis, Mr. Prescott, and 
other leading Federalists, who requested 
proofs of his charge, he admits he could 
offer no direct proof, but intimates that he 
may publish the evidence which establish- 
ed the belief to a moral certainty in his 
own mind. He died without having re- 
deemed the promise. The “ Henry plot,” 
in 1812, failed even to justify suspicion. 

A new part of the policy introduced 
by the Republican administrations, arising 
out of the foreign difficulties, was the en- 
oouragement of Home Manufactures. Mr. 
Madison (Message of 1810) considered 
the growth of manufactures “as of it- 
self more than a recompense for the pri- 
vations and losses resulting from foreign 
injustice, which furnished the general im- 
pulse required for its accomplishment.” 
Thenceforward asystem of encouragement 
was pursued for the diversion of labor and 
capital from other pursuits to that of man- 
ufacturing, efforts being made to keep up 
the protection afforded during non-inter- 
course and war, by frequent revisions of 
the commercial tariff. 

In the twelfth Congress, a number of 
new, young, but talented men came into 
the leadership of the party, in the House 
of Representatives, and resolved to sub- 
stitute a more vigorous policy in the place 
of that hitherto pursued by Mr. Madison. 
Henry Clay (for the first time elected 
Speaker), John C. Calhoun, William 
Lowndes, and Langdon Cheves, in the 











House, with Wm. H. Crawford in the Sen- 
ate, infused a new spirit into their party 
associates, and even quickened the slow 
energies of Mr. Madison himself. The 
Navy was resuscitated, not as a tempo- 
rary defence, but enlarged beyond the 
ideas even of the Federal administrations, 
to be relied on as a permanent protection 
of our commerce and our coasts. 

After the election of Mr. Madison, the 
Republicans had regained their ground in 
New England, having control of the goy- 
ernment in each State of that section, ex- 
cept Connecticut. As the war policy, 
however, became more apparent, the oppo- 
sition were again aroused throughout the 
North, and were soon in possession of all 
the New England States and New York. 
The administration party was alarmed by 
these successes, and more by the determin- 
ed opposition to their policy of the New 
York Republicans, who had already re- 
solved on the support of De Witt Clinton 
against Mr. Madison, at the approaching 
election. However, under the lead of Clay 
and Calhoun, they were brought to the 
war point, and a caucus of the adminis- 
tration members having resolved on the 
extreme measure, a committee, of which 
those gentlemen were at the head, was sent 
to aabe known the determination of the 
party to the President. They found him, 
in his anxiety for peace, engaged in a 
fruitless negotiation with the British Minis- 
ter. They informed him that the party 
was resolved, and would not retrace their 
steps; that the people would no longer 
tolerate a hesitating policy ; that if the act 
was postoned until after the Presidential 
election, he would probably be defeated of 
a re-election ; and that, In fact, unless he 
yielded to the sentiment of his friends, his 
nomination, even, was not to be relied on. 
In this dilemma, Mr, Madison reluctantly 
assented, The war bill passed the House 
79 to 49, and the Senate 19 to 13. 

Immediately on the passage of the act, 
an address, signed by 32 of the Federal 
members, and written by Hon. Harmanus 
Bleecker, of New York, was put in circu- 
lation. It was a mild, well-written, digni- 
fied document, arguing the inexpediency 
of the war, either to satisfy our honor, or 
compensate our losses. 

( To be continued.) 
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STATE OF TRADE. 


THE COTTON INTERESTS. 


In our last article on the State of Trade, 
we gave a condensed summary of the first 
art t of an argument given in an editorial of 
the “Plough, Loom, “and Anvil,” in confu- 
tation of the views taken by the New York 
correspondent of the Union, who is also 
the financial writer of the Democratic Re- 
view. 

We now proceed to an examination of 
the statistics of that correspondent. 

While speaking of the cotton trade, our 
argument will be taken chiefly from the 
“Plough, Loom, and Anvil.”* ‘In the gen- 
eral argument, we shall indulge in some 
reflections of our own. 

In his tables, the cotton crop of *46-7 
is set down, as usual, for that of °47, and 
that of ’47-8, for that of 48. 

The whole business relative to the crop 
of *47-8 was closed in July, ’48, just at 
the time when the tariff of ’46 came into 
direct and practical operation upon the 
business of the country. One effect of the 
system was, however, felt before that 
time. The failure of the large English 
cotton brokers had disabled them from 
acting as usual for the American growers, 
and funds had fallen in consequence ; this 
bankruptcy, the fifth of that class of deal- 
ers in one quarter of a century, being at- 
tributable to unforeseen causes in England, 
of which we shall not now make mention. 

The crop of the present year’s consump- 
tion is the first that came under the opera- 
tion of the tariif of °46; and yet the Union 
gives us tables showing a large increase of 
consumption of cotton “during three years, 
under the operation of a tariff whose 
practical effects could not be felt by any 
crop previous to the one of the year that 
has just ended. 

Observe—the crop produced and sold 
in ’47-8 is the -— of ’47. The increas- 


* Fora critical notice of this taapesten period- 
ical, see Critical Notices of this number. 








ed sale of this crop was, by the Union's 
tables, 103,805 bales. Just at this time, 
the practical effects of the tariff of ’46 be- 
gin to be felt; and the increase for the 
succeeding year is only 20,000! and the 
price, until very lately not above the 
cost of production. 

When cotton was low, the purchasers sent 
their orders early and purchased largely. 
Thus, of the crop of 1847-8, 281,497 bales 
were taken in the first seven months, be- 
ing at the rate of 40,000 a month, leaving 
for the last five months, 250,000—4. e., 
50,000 a month. 

Of the crop of ’48-9, there were taken 
in the first six months, 307,303 bales— 
51,000 per month, leaving to be taken, to 
equal the last year, less than 83,000 a 
month. 

Thus it appears that low prices, and a 
large supply, induce larger sales in the 
early part of the year, and vice versa. 


“Tf our readers will now re-peruse our ex- 
tract from the Union, they will find the whole 
effect of the article to be produced by compar- 
ing the early purchases of the present year, 
which were /arge, with the early purchases of 
last year, which were smail. 

The real facts we will now show, made up 
to the time at which we write : 


1847-8. 
..109,909 
619,381 

29 9,290 
- 186,892 
59,317 246,209 


1348-9. 
57,997 
759,833 


On hand in Northern Lad 
Shiphed tod Norther mm a ports. 
817,830 
335,470 
482,360 


252,55 


Exported from do... . 
“g2. 919 


On hand in do 


Taken for consumption.... “483,081 

The quantity taken by spinners, thus far, is 
shown to be 700 bales less than in the pre- 
vious year. "There remain yet about five weeks 
to make up the year, and we may now esti- 
mate what their consumption is likely to be, 
by ascertaining what has been that of the few 
past weeks. 


The first six months gave... ... . 307,393 = men month 1,200 
March | to June 14, gave 39,600 000 
June 14 to July 25, gave.. 000 
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The remaining period may give 30,000, but 
that is exceedingly doubtful, for within a month 
we have seen notice of the total stoppage of 
three or four large factories in our own imme- 
diate neighborhood, and the same causes that 
stop them must tend to produce the stoppage 
of others. Allowing, however, that 30,000 ad- 
ditional bales will be required, we obtain as the 
consumption of the year, 512,360; against a 
consumpticn of the previous year of 531,772; 
being a falling off of 20,000 bales in a year, 
instead of an increase of 20,000 in ten months. 

The consumption and exportation of cotton 
cloth for the year, notwithstanding the low 
prices, will thus fall short of last year not less 
than 20,000 bales; and then the following will 
be the result of the years affected by the tariffs 
of 1842 and 1846 :— 


Tariff of 1842, 
1842-3 increase 
1843-4 O Paesc 


Tariff of 1846. 


1844-5 +“ 
1845-6 sic 
1846-7 ** 
1847-g “* 


1248-9 decrease...... ..0+ sees « -20,000 


This, however, tells but a small part of the 
story. Every one knows that the consumption 
is greatly affected by the price. 


1 843. Crop 952 millions pounds, average price 6 cents— 
consequent increase in home demand of 57,000 
bales. 

Crop 812 millions pounds, average 8 cents. 
in ditto, 21,000. 

Crop 958 millions pounds, average 6 cents. 
in ditto, 42,000. 

Crop 840 millions pounds, about 8 cents, 
in ditto, 33,000. 

Crop 711 millions pounds, average 10 cents. 
5,000, 


1844. 
1845, 
1846. 
1547. 


Increase 
Increase 
Increase 


Increase 


Total increase, then, over 1842, 16,000 
bales ; increase of home demand over do., 
70,000 bales; showing the extraordinary 
permanence and certainty of the home mar- 
ket over the foreign one. 

1848.—Crop again large—price seven 
cents. Home consumption increased 
103,000 bales, and exceeded by 206,000 
the quantity taken in 1843, when the crop 
was nearly the same, showing a large de- 
crease in the power of consumption abroad. 

1849.—Crop 1100 millions pounds, 
average price eight and a half cents; and 
yet the consumption, so far as seaboard is 
concerned, has, for the first time in some 
years, absolutely gone backward, while 
our population has increased with immense 
rapidity. 

Now, if the consumption of 1847, with 
acrop of 711 millions, average above ten 
cents, increased 5000 bales, what would 
be the increase of the present year, witha 
¢rop 389 millions larger, had the tariff of 





1842 remained unchanged? Would not 
we now be consuming 250,000 additional 
bales? And would not the demand have 
sustained the price at ten cents, as it now 
stands, instead of the low rates that have 
prevailed through the year? And is not 
this the price that has been paid by the 
South, not less than $55,000,000, for re- 
fusing to allow the products of the land 
to be consumed on the land? 

And now upon the topic of the Southern 
factories, upon which the correspondent 
remarks that they have no protection 
against New England. It is true they 
have no legal protection against New Eng- 
land, but they have the prodigious advan- 
tage over the New England factories, of 
having their raw material growing almost 
at the door of the factory. Against Eng- 
land, however, the South maintains a pro- 
tection for herself in the shape of the tariff 
of 1846, and there is every probability 
that if that were removed, she would be 
deluged with cheap and worthless goods 
of foreign manufacture, and her new and 
flourishing factories be broken down. 

Another topic of importance, touched 
upon by the “ Plough, Loom, and Anvil,” 
is that of emigration. Every emigrant to 
the West is an additional producer of corn 
or cotton in the West, whose competition 
tends to lower the price of Eastern and 
Southern products, and, we may add, to 
raise the price of manufactures ; and every 
individual workman who is kept at home 
and employed in manufacture, is an addi- 
tional consumer of Eastern and Southern 
products, whose competition lowers the 
price of manufactures, and raises that of 
corn and cotton. 


“We are gravely assured that the con- 
sumer benefits largely by the low prices, but 
whence come the low prices? Is it not from 
the depression of the South? And can the 
South consume as much cloth with cotton at 
five cents, as they could do atten? Certainly 
not. The South is now clothing the world at 
its own loss, and the power to consume 
cloth is there diminished, and would be 
still more so, were it not that it is to a certain 
extent maintained by the introduction of a new 
species of employment, that would long since 
have been naturalized there had the plough, 
the loom, and the anvil been permitted to come 
together. The consumption of the North di- 
minishes, notwithstanding a vast increase of 
population, and notwithstanding the great 
diminution of cost, and it does so because the 
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le who worked in mines, and furnaces, and 
mills, are idle and unable to sell their labor to 
obtain the means of buying food, or cloth, or 
iron. 

« Every increase in the ratio of consumers to 
producers tends to raise the price of food and 
cotton, and of all other agricultural products, 
and to enable farmers and planters to consume 
more largely of cloth and iron, shoes and hats, 

per and books, and the producers of these 
atter commodities are thereby enabled to con- 
sume more largely of food and cotton, and thus 
it is that the owner of land benefits by an in- 
crease in the home consumption of the products 
of the land. Every man that is driven to seek 
the West, there to raise food or cotton, tends 
to diminish the power of farmers and planters 
to consume cloth and iron, and to diminish the 
power of the makers of cloth and iron to con- 
sume food or cotton, and thus it is that the 
owner of land is injured by a diminution in the 
home consumption of the products of the land.” 
—Plough, Loom, and Anvil. 


It is a fact but little attended to by the 
enemies of protection, that the wealth of 
the farmer is not to be measured by his 
production merely, but by his power of 
exchanging his surplus products. <A sheaf 
of corn rotting unused in the stack is not 
wealth ; but whena market opens for it, then 
it becomes wealth. Now, by the free trader’s 
plan of trusting to the contingencies of an 
European market, the wealth of the United 
States is to be gauged by the wants of Eu- 
rope. A good crop and low prices in 
Europe is to bring the entire trade of 
America to a dead stop. Let us suppose 
that not a single manufactured article was 
produced on this side of the Atlantic, that 
our entire commerce consisted in an ex- 
change of breadstuffs for manufactures, 
which would be the paridisaical condition 
of free trade, we are then under the neces- 
sity of keeping the prices of breadstuffs 
down so low as to compete with the farm- 
ers of England and the grain-growers of 
Europe, who produce at a half or one 
third the price that we do; and being sub- 
ject to this competition, we should be obli- 
ged to pay our own freights and broker- 
ages, and run our own risks of insurance, 
and other expenses, while we have twice 
or thrice the distance to travel over, and 
the political contingencies of corn-laws, 
embargoes, and maritime wars hanging 
perpetually over us; to say nothing of the 
certainty of a time to come, and that not 
far distant, when the improvements in 





agriculture shall furnish Great Britain, even 
without the aid of corn-laws, with a full 
supply of better food than the stale corn, 
rancid meal, and withered potatoes, which 
our farmers send across the Atlantic. 

1. Either the farmer depends on the 
contingency of a deficient supply of fooe 
in foreign countries, raising prices to th 
famine point there ;—or, in times of 
plenty— 

2. He must expect to undersell the Eu- 


ropean producer, who is able to produce 
at half the cost. 


Again, 

1. At all times, the wealth of the farmer 
depends upon his ability to exchange his 
surplus products for manufactured articles, 
or for money wherewith to purchase such 
articles. 

2. The increase of his wealth is limited 
to his ability to dispose of his surplus : that 
is to say, to the ability of the foreign man- 
ufacturer to supply him. 

3. The foreign manufacturer will supply 
him at prices regulated by the dearth or 
abundance of grain in Europe and Great 
Britain. 

4. If food is abundant in Great Britain 
and Europe, the home demand in those 
countries for manufactures will raise their 
price, while at the same time it raises the 
price of food in America, 

5. Thus it appears that the American 
producer has a double disadvantage of sell- 
ing less food, and getting less for it, when- 


-ever the price of food falls in other coun- 


tries. 

But there is still another consequence to 
be taken into the account. 

The surplus of the farmer is that which 
remains over, when he has fed himself and 
his dependents. ‘The home market is 
therefore composed of those who are not 
engaged in farming. 

But these are chiefly the artisans, and 
handicraftsmen, and those connected with 
them. 

The farmer is almost always able to pro- 
duce a considerable surplus, the sale of 
which is his source of wealth; and the 
more there are of handicrafismen and 
others who consume this surplus, the 
greater will be the wealth of the farmer. 

When the number of handicraftsmen and 
operatives is sufficient to supply the farmer 
with all he needs, both parties will sustain 
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each other, independently of foreign aid, 
and free of the contingencies and fluctua- 
tions of the foreign market. 

But the process does not stop here. The 
handicraftsman is able to produce more 
than is necessary both for himself and the 
farmer. Over-production reduces the price, 
and the farmer is the gainer. 

But, if there is an over-production of 
food, in the hope of a foreign market, the 
handicraftsman gains, and the farmer is the 
loser. 

The foreign market for grain stimulates 
the over-production of grain; and being 
unsteady, always inflicts more mischief 
than good upon the producer. And, 

The foreign market for manufactures 
stimulates the over-production of manufac- 
tures, reduces their price, and is in that 
sense gainful to the farmer ; while, at the 
same lime, it is not subject to one half or 
one third the extent of fluctuation suffered 
by the market for food. 

Strange as it may appear at first view, 
we make bold to insist, that no country 
was ever made wealthy by a foreign de- 
mand for breadstuffs:—while we equally 
insist that a foreign market for manufac- 
tured goods, creating a home market for 
the farmer, has been the great source of 
riches time out of mind. 

Let us consider it. The raw material 
exported, pays a certain profit. The same 
material manufactured and exported, pays 
the same profit, and an additional one for 
being manufactured. A pound of cot- 
ton worth ten cents, pays perhaps 1 cent 
profit ; worked into a piece of cloth valued 
at $1, it pays 10 cents profit. Other things 
being equal, the more a substance is 
wrought up, the more is gained by its ex- 
portation. It is therefore a much better 
plan to have the raw material worked up 
as much as possible at home, in order that 
all the profit that can be got out of it may 
be got at home. 

It is a very common error with the shal- 
low free-trade economist, in whose ears the 
word free tingles with a deceitful talis- 
manic power, to suppose that a country 
must export the staff of life, in body and 
unchanged, in order to be considered a 
food-exporting country. 

It has been long noticed, we believe in 
the first instance by Mr. Carey, that as the 
home manufactures of a country are as 


much the produce of her food producers 
as of her artisans, her agricultural resour- 
ces must be measured by the value of her 
manufactured exports, less her imports of 
food and raw material. Let us suppose 
for instance, that England and America 
export equal values of home-manufactured 
articles. Then, if America produces the 
raw material, food, and machinery, which 
made these articles ; while England, a mere 
workshop, imports the food and raw ma- 
terial for hers ; America reaps three prof- 
its where England reaps one. America 
reaps the profit—1st, on the raw material 
—2d, on the food sold to operatives and 
manufacturers—3d, on the manufacture 
itself, and the machinery employed in it. 
England, importing food and raw mate- 
rial, reaps only one profit, viz., that on the 
manufacture and machinery. 

The unexampled increase of wealth in 
England, from the time of Cromwell down 
to the time when American manufactures 
began to compete with hers in the markets 
of the world, is doubtless to be attributed 
to the policy pursued by England, of se- 
curing all the profits to herself, excepting, 
of course, that upon the raw material of 
cotton fabrics, which she was never able 
to command. 

Thus, the navigation laws secured to 
her the profits of transportation, and cre- 
ated a wealthy merchant marine, besides 
enriching the growers of English forest- 
trees. 

The corn-laws raised the value of lands, 
and enriched the aristocracy. The pro- 
tection on every species of chemical and 
mechanical manufacture created a power- 
ful and wealthy manufacturing interest. 

These several branches of protection 
were part of a grand system of protection, 
and the one supported the other. 

It was the policy of England first, to 
cultivate her waste lands, and to carry agri- 
culture to the highest possible pitch. This 
was the work of the aristocracy. To en- 
rich the aristocracy, it was necessary to 
provide a home market for their surplus, 
the foreign market for grain yielding little 
or no profit, because of the excessive costs 
of production. 

Her next step was to make herself the 
grand manufactory of the world; and 
one of the first consequences of her doing 





so was the enrichment of the land-owners, 
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who found at their doors a constant and 
free market for the sale of their surplus 
products; they thus, indirectly, became 
producers of food for all parts of the world, 
and the protection, extended to navigation 
and manufactures, became indirectly a 
protection to agriculture. 

Now, however, under the regime of 
Peel and Cobden, England has abandoned 
her protective system, and on the follow- 
ing principles, of which we do not mean, 
at present, to dispute the policy as far as 
regards herself. Having three objects to 
accomplish, the cheapening of raw mate- 
rial, the cheapening of transportation, and 
the cheapening of food—the cheapening of 
manufactures having been carried to the 
lowest possible degree, by the effects of 
competition—-it was proposed to subject the 
home producers of food to a foreign com- 
petition, in order to bring food to bear 
some just ratio, in price, to manufactures. 
It was proposed, also, to subject transpor- 
tation to a foreign competition, in order 
farther to lower the prices of manufactures 
in foreign markets; and, as a part of the 
same system, tariffs were to be lowered on 
the raw material of industry, to enable 
manufacturers to work with a smaller out- 
lay of capital. 

This entire system, constructed not for 
the benefit of England or Great Britain, 
so much as to sustain the interests of the 
manufacturing classes, now deemed, by 
themselves, to be the leading interest, and 
therefore entitled to subordinate the others, 
cannot be subjected to criticism in its de- 
tails, but only inits principle; that principle 
being to support one interest by the 
sacrifice of all others. It is diametrically 
oppesed to the grand protective system of 
Great Britain, of which the design was, to 
make the plough, the loom, and the anvil, 
neighbors and equal partners in the great 
firm of the national enterprise. 


To return, after these desultory remarks, 
to the argument in the “Plough, Loom, 
and Anvil.” 


“Tn 1842, we imported little, and were una- 
ble to pay the interest on our foreign debt. 

“In 1846 and °47, we imported largely, and 
paid off much of the principal of our debts. 

“In 1849, we import about the same amount 
per head, and run largely in debt. 

“In 1846, the demand for labor was great, 
and men consumed largely of coal, the produc- 
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tion of which trebled from 1842 to 1847. In 
1849, men are unemployed, and the consump- 
tion of fuel is stationary. 

“From 1842 to 47, the consumption of iron 
doubled. In 1849 it has become stationary. 

“From 1842 to ’47, the consumption of cot- 
ton and woolen cloth was doubled. In 1849 it 
has become stationary. 

“In 1846 and 1847, there was universal ac- 
tivity. In 1849, there prevails a ‘ masterly in- 
activity,’ because houses and ships, and roads, 
and mines, and mills and furnaces, have ceased 
to be profitable. Capital, food, cotton, wool, 
cloth, sugar, shoes, paper, and all other com- 
modities needed for the convenience and com- 
fort of men, are surplus, and the universal de- 
sire is to diminish production to the level of 
consumption, while tens of thousands of labor- 
ers can purchase neither food nor clothing. 
The ‘war against labour and capital,’ agreea- 
bly to the doctrine of the Union, has ceased, 
but with each successive day labour and capi- 
tal become less productive.” 


A great deal of the private and commer- 
cial distress of the present season has 
been attributed to pestilence, and it is very 
certain that the business of the cities and 
towns has been immensely disturbed by 
that cause. No species of property feels 
the lighter fluctuations of the general in- 
terest more keenly than periodical works. 
From our own observation, we can say, 
with confidence, that there has not been a 
time since 1827 when persons of moderate 
means, indulging in moderate degrees of 
luxury, were more straitened or alarm- 
ed for their incomes, or more disposed to 
be economical than during the past season. 
Popular magazines have, in general, as an 
article of almost pure luxury, been an ex- 
cellent and true index of popular feeling 
in regard to private expenditure, as they 
have, perhaps, never suffered more than 
during the last four months. Other in- 
terests have been affected in the same 
way. Of works of art, fewer than ever 
have been disposed of at reasonable prices, 
Paintings, an article of pure luxury, can 
be hardly said to have sold at all. 

The lithographic print establishments in 
New York, whose business is a very good 
index of the amount of pocket-money and 
feeling of pecuniary ability among the 
poorer classes of the community, both in 
city and country, are at present making 
but few sales, and those moderate ; nor do 
they look forward to any immediate im- 
provement of the business—that is to say, 
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they do not look forward to an abundance 
of pocket-money in the country for the 
coming winter. 

Many persons are surprised at the pres- 
ent moment, by the good price of cotton ; 
those prices are to be attributed to sev- 
eral causes, which we will enumerate. 
First, the very large investments of cap- 
ital in New England, made during the 
last five or six years, in manufactories, 
compel the employment of those manu- 
factories, even at unremunerative prices ; 
while, at the same time, it is not to 
be forgotten, that the entire continent, and 
the people of foreign countries, must con- 
tinue, as heretofore, to purchase clothes. 

So much for the natural and ordinary 
causes of the rise in the price of cotton. 
If we now add, what is notorious, that the 
supply of lowlands cotton is unusually 
small, a great part of the crop having fail- 
ed or been destroyed, an additional two 
per cent. may be added from that cause. 

Lastly, we have the cheapness of trans- 
portation. Merchandise can be conveyed 
across the ocean, at present, for prices 
which make navigation the least profitable 
investment of capital. 

Other causes might be added of consid- 
erable importance, such as the existence 
and probability of an increased foreign de- 
mand ; but those enumerated are sufficient 
to account for the present prices. 

With the opening of the manufactories, 
the price of iron may be expected to 
advance in some small degree ; and as we 
learn, from good authority, that vastly 





less anthracite has been mined this year 
than will prove sufficient for a full demand, 
a considerable rise in that article may be 
expected, 

Nothing can rescue the iron manufac- 
turers from their present deplorable condi- 
tion but an adequate protection. It is 
not generally understood how small prof- 
its the English producers of iron are con- 
tented with ; the owners of furnaces, there, 
being generally either gentlemen of large 
estates, or very rich companies, they are 
able to export the iron which they pro- 
duce, sometimes for successive years, at 
prices which pay only the expense of pro- 
duction: depending upon the home mar- 
ket for a steady demand, they trifle with 
the foreign market, and are able to exist 
without it. 

We have gone farther than we intend- 
ed at the commencement into the discus- 
sion. Our first design was merely to set 
forth the arguments of the “Plough, Loom, 
and Anvil,” but we have added many of 
our own. Want of space prevents our en- 
tering more at large upon the great and 
absorbing question of the cotton trade and 
manufacture. It is our intention to return 
to the subject at the earliest opportunity. 

A scurrilous attack has been made up- 
on us, because of our previous article. As 
it is with arguments, and not with pas- 
sions, that we have to do, it is unnecessary 
to take any farther notice of that attack, 
although it seems to have been written by 
the same commercial writer whose opin- 
ions we have been controverting. 
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CHAPTER II. 


RENNOE, so unexpectedly baffled in his 
first effort, was forced to a complete 
change in his tactics. Laurence Sey- 
mour had returned, and all that could now 
be done was to make the best of it. A 
new and undesired element had been 
thrown into the game; it could not be 
neutral, and must be so managed as to 
contribute to final success. Miss Chesley 
evidently regarded the Englishman with 
no dislike ; indeed, if she made any dis- 
tinction between the two suitors, it was in 
his favor. Rennoe saw no other scheme 
so simple and so likely to have a favorable 
issue, as to increase this bias by every 
means in his power. He knew that when- 
ever Reginald found Matilda irrevocably 
lost to him, disappointment and disgust 
would be strong persuasives to the choice 
of a different scene and a different life. 

Rennoe’s plan precluded any very ac- 
tive measures at the outset. Seymour 
could doubtless make love on his own 
account better than any one else could 
make it for him. 

Reginald, on the other side, felt con- 
vinced that it was only by energetie play 
that he could overcome the many advan- 
tages of his handsome rival. He watched 
eagerly, therefore, the appearance of some 
opening which might enable him to inter- 
pose a skillful move. 

Mr, Chesley had a distant connection, a 
wild, dissipated sort of fellow, supposed to 
be reformed, who, in setting up a store, had 
worked upon the old man’s generous na- 
ture so far as to induce him to become 
his endorser to a heavy amount. ‘The 
spendthrift cousin failed, and Mr. Chesley 
found himself called upon suddenly to 
pay three thousand six hundred pounds 
sterling. ‘The planter lived fully up to 
his income, and his estate being chiefly 
VOL, IV. NO. IV. NEW SERIES. 
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landed, was by no means capable of meet- 
ing extraordinary demands. He must 
therefore borrow ; but borrowing in those 
days was not the easiest thing accomplish- 
ed. His neighbors pursued the same 
system of management as himself, and 
were not accustomed to keep large funds 
in hand. Thirty-six hundred pounds 
could nowhere be raised. 

The anxiety of the family was not un- 
observed by Reginald, yet for awhile he 
seemed not to notice it, nor to be aware 
of the source whence it issued. At last 
Mr. Chesley alluded to his situation, and 
threw out hints before him—he was too 
proud to speak urgently—that no friend 
could do a more acceptable thing than to 
advance the sum so much needed. As 
young Ander received the information in 
silence, the inference was at once drawn 
that it was either inconvenient or impos- 
sible for him to be of any service. The 
faces of the whole household became very 
gloomy. It was decided that the only 
alternative left was to dispose of two or 
three families of slaves, and how painful 
such a necessity is, a Southerner can un- 
derstand. Reginald and Matilda, in walk- 
ing together one morning, chanced to pass 
by the quarters. Matilda burst into tears, 
and as her companion stood gazing upon 
her with an air of concern, said—* Ex- 
cuse me, Mr. Ander; but old Nelly, my 
nurse, lives in that cabin, and she, too, 
must go into the hands of a stranger. 
Her sons have to be sold, and she will not 
be parted from them. Oh! it is terrible 
to think that all those familiar, honest 
faces must be banished.” 

“T trust it may be dispensed with,” 
said the young man, 

Matilda looked up inquiringly through 
her tears, and Reginald added: 

“T have delayed speaking till to-day, 
for fear of making promises which I might 
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not be able to perform. Immediately on 
hearing of your father’s difficulty, I wrote 
to the overseer on my lower plantation, 
directing him to sell the last season’s to- 
bacco crop, which I had been reserving in 
the prospect of a better price. He has 
done so; and I am rejoiced at being now 
able to furnish your father with the sum 
he wishes.” 

Matilda’s face beamed with gratitude. 

Reginald felt that something was ac- 
complished, but not enough. And all 
his faculties were in restless pursuit of a 
new and more decisive measure. Simon 
Rennoe learned what had been done with 
little gratification, but he saw no need as 
yet for his own interference. “ She will 
not marry him for a loan,” was his reflec- 
tion. 

Anderport received a visitor. Gilbert 
Jordan, a “ professional gambler,” of rare 
dexterity, was otherwise a man of mark. 
A face of the style called gentlemanly, 
rich, though flashy clothing, and an easy, 
off-hand address, introduced him to the 
favorable notice of the townspeople. His 
hand was fair and delicate, like a lady’s ; 
his wrist small enough to be clasped with 
thumb and finger; but the arm above 
swelled rapidly towards the shoulder, and 
a judge of thews and sinews could discern 
the development of great muscular power. 
Indeed, Jordan had obtained a terrible 
celebrity for feats of prowess. Besides 
his expertness at pistol, knife, and rifle, 
and a pugilistic skill which had extricated 
him unscathed from many a tavern brawl, 
he could boast the further distinction that 
no single man had ever offered him a 
wrestling “shake” without having cause 
seriously to repent his temerity. 

Reginald had heard of the gambler, 
but had never seen him, when, on an 
afternoon in July, a heavy thunder-cloud 
drove him suddenly home from a ride. 
As he reined in his horse at the gate in 
front of the mansion, he noticed a man 
coming rapidly down the road from the 
opposite direction. One glance enabled 
him to recognize the personage who had 
been described to him. During the mo- 
ment which was occupied in raising the 
latch, a thought shot through his mind, 
and turning towards the road, he called 
to the stranger, and invited him to take 
refuge .in the house from the threatened 





gust. Heavy premonitory drops had al- 
ready fallen, and Gilbert Jordan was no- 
thing loth to find so convenient a shelter. 

Rennoe, it was found on inquiry, was 
not in the house ; and Reginald, pleased 
that he had no interruption to apprehend, 
produced wine and fruit, and soon en- 
gaged his guest in a desultory conversa- 
tion. 

After awhile, Jordan inquired whether 
he played. 

“ No, sir.” 

“T should think,” rejoined the gambler, 
“that in the country here you would find 
yourselves compelled to resort to ecards in 
order to pass away the time.” 

“Tt might be so, if the weather every 
day were such asit is now ; but when the 
sun is shining, and a man has out-of-door 
sports open to him, I see little amusement 
in bending over a parcel of bits of painted 
pasteboard.” 

“ But in travelling, though,” suggested 
Jordan, “how dull it is to spend long 
evenings counting the flies on a tavern 
window !” 

“Yes,” said Reginald, “and therefore 
I hate to travel. Young Edward Chesley 
(who has some money to take for his 
father down to St. John’s) invited me 
yesterday to go with him, but I declined. 
He afterwards persuaded Mr. Seymour, | 
think, to be his companion.” 

There was a peculiar expression in the 
gambler's eye, and Reginald observing 
that he had taken the bait, added—* Such 
a tedious journey as that now, might well 
need to be relieved by some excitement.” 

“I should think so, too,” replied the 
other. ‘When did you say Mr. Chesley 
started, sir?” 

“This morning; but the shower must 
prevent them from getting further than 
Shenkins’ to-day.” 

“T have business at Shenkins’ myself,” 
said Jordan, walking to the window. 

“It’s rather a gloomy sort of place,” 
remarked Reginald,” and I doubt not my 
friends will be glad of your company. 
You will not get Ned Chesley to play with 
you, however.” 

“ Why not?” asked Jordan, quickly. 

“Oh, he’s rather a wild fellow some- 
times, to be sure, and is easily excited by 
wine; but he never plays, and, indeed, 
ought to be particularly careful at this 
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time, when he is intrusted with thirty-six 
hundred pounds.” 

“That's a good deal, sure enough,” 
the gambler, vacantly. 

“Perhaps Seymour might play with 
you,” Reginald continued, after a pause. 
“T don’t think he is principled against 
cards.” 

“No. Ihad a game with him my self, 
the other day; he won a trifle, too.” 

“It is very well for Seymour to win,” 
observed Reginald, in a dry tone; “for I 
don’t think he has a great deal to lose. 
He may play without danger; but Ned 
Chesley ought to be careful.” 

“Certainly,” replied the guest, rising, 
“but I see that it has cleared off—I’ll be 
obliged to you to have my horse brought.” 

Within ten minutes Gilbert Jordan was 
on his way to Shenkins’, chuckling at the 
thought of how neatly he had pumped 
his late entertainer. About nightfall he 


said 


reached the tavern, and found there the | 


party of two, which he was so desirous of 
meeting. 

Edward Chesley was a good-hearted 
youth, but thoughtless, and a little too 
prone to the wine-cup. His father, aware 
of his infirmity, was unwilling to send him 
with the money, unless in the company of 
some steady, reliable person. Reginald 
had no fancy to go; Seymour, also, would 
greatly have preferred remaining by the 
side of Matilda, but he felt that as his 


rival had already done so much in the | 


matter, it was incumbent on himself not 
to refuse any opportunity of rendering a 
service. 

Seymour played occasionally, rather in 


vacant hour, than from any love 
bling, 

At the tavern, therefore, he sat down 
with Gilbert Jordan, as a mere affair of 
course. Young Chesley stood and looked 
on. 

“Won't you take a hand, Mr. Chesley ?” 
said Jordan. 

Ned shook his head. 

“You had better,” observed Seymour : 
“‘we only play for small stakes, so there 
can be no risk.” 

“Well,” answered Ned, but the word 
should have been “Jil,” for he yielded and 

made a party at the table. 

In the course of an hour or two, Jordan 
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perceiving that Edward Chesley had be- 
come much interested, while Seymour was 
yawning, cunningly drew forth his watch. 
‘« Half-past ten,” he said. 

“So late?” replied Seymour. 
you think it’s bed-time, Ned ?” 

“Yes,” responded his friend, ‘‘as soon 
as the game is up.” 

The game finished, Seymour exchanged 
his boots for a pair of slippers, and was 
about to start for the chamber. 

“ Are you not thirsty, gentlemen?” ob- 
served Jordan. ‘“ Here, boy,” he added, 
addressing the negro in aitendance, 
“can’t you get us a pitcher of fresh water 
from the spring?” 

“ T don’t think J shall wait for it,” said 
Seymour. “You'll be up to bed right 
away, Ned, will you not?” 

“Yes.” 

As soon as Seymour’s steps were heard 
on the passage staircase, Jordan proposed 
to Chesley to take a little game while they 
waited. The young man’s assent was 


“ Don’t 


promptly given. One game led to an- 
other. Wine was brought forth, and at a 


time when Seymour was calmly slumber- 
ing in the room above, the youth whom 
he had been charged to watch over had 
madly commenced to draw upon the sa- 
cred fund of which he was the bearer. 
Hours swept by, the victim became more 
and more fascinated, and at the end, hav- 
ing been stripped of the last of the thirty- 
six hundred pound notes, staggered to 
bed, dizzy, stupefied, and almost uncon- 
scious. 

In the morning, neither of the friends 


| awoke until summoned by the servant, an- 
: } 
accordance with custom, and to occupy a | 


nouncing that breakfast was ready. The 
scene then may be imagined. Agitated 
beyond measure by the information which 
Edward’s halting tongue stammered forth, 
Seymour’s first impulse was to rush below 
and seek Jordan. The successful gambler 
had been gone several hours. 

The two young men rode back sorrowful 
enough. When they reached Anderport, 
Seymour stopped, as if to enter his lodg- 
ings. Edward said, 

«Don’t leave me, Laurence ; I dare not 
meet my father alone.” 

Seymour hesitated, and replied, “ Ride 
on slowly, then, and I will overtake you. 

Edward, for a mile or two, was quite 
absorbed in thought, but after that looked 
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back frequently, in expectation of Seymour. 
Seymour did not come, and the poor youth 
found himself at the gate of home, to him, 
at that hour, the most wretched spot on 
earth. 

Mr. Chesley, after one sharp ejaculation, 
listened to his son’s account in profound 
silence. ‘Then burst the storm. 

Matilda was sitting in the adjoining 
room. The loud voices penetrated the 
oaken partition, and she heard nearly all 
that was said. When, at the close of the 
interview, Edward, burning with anger at 
himself and at the whole world, rushed 
into the garden, his sister’s soft step fol- 
lowed him. Into her sympathizing ear he 
poured all his vexation and his sorrow. 
Before his father, he had been too proud 
to seem to apologize for himself by throw- 
ing any share of blame upon another. 
Now, provoked with Seymour for having 
violated his promise and deserted him, he 
told Matilda how his companion’s persua- 
sions constituted the temptation which had 
led to his ruin. Matilda, all her tender 
feelings enlisted by her brother’s suffering, 
partook of his resentment against her 
lover. 

But where was the young Englishman ? 
As soon as he entered his apartment at 
the Anderport tavern, he shut himself in, 
and paced for some minutes up and down 
the floor, distracted by the keen reflections 
which he could not repress. Never in his 
life before did he so curse his poverty as 
then. If, by the sacrifice of every shilling 
he had, he could but have made up the 
amount so unluckily lost at Shenkins’, he 
should have felt relieved and _ happy. 
From the window he could see the white 
front of the Ander mansion. The sight 
made him stride yet more furiously. It 
suggested the picture of Reginald supply- 
ing Matilda and her father, out of his 
wealth, whilst he himself, in worse than 
beggarly wretchedness, had not only to 
witness the spectacle of his rival’s munifi- 
cence, but to bear the shame of making it, 
by his folly, utterly fruitless. Remember- 
ing, however, the promise to Edward, he 
hastened down stairs. A voice which he 
had heard before sounded from the bar- 
room. He hurried thither, and met Gilbert 

Jordan. 
“Mr. Jordan! a word with you.” 
« Well, sir.” 








——s 


“You won a large sum from Edward 
Chesley last night ?” 

“ Yes, I did, and fairly, I believe.” 

“ Hardly so, Mr. Jordan. Heis a young 
fellow, perfectly inexperienced at play, 
excited with wine at the time, and besides, 
the money was not his own.” 

“T cannot help that; he ought to have 
been more careful, or his friends should 
have looked out for him.” 

“Indeed,” urged Seymour, “you will 
inflict great wretchedness upon many par- 
ties by not restoring that sum.” 

“JT don’t dispute your word, sir,” re- 
plied the man, with civil insolence, “ not in 
the least, sir. I feel bad myself, when | 
lose.” 

“Come,” shouted Seymour, fiercely, 
“T’ll have no more words. That money 
must be given up.” 

“So I hear you say,” answered the 
gambler, coolly. 

Seymour’s rejoinder was a grasp upon 
his collar. Jordan immediately grappled 
with him, and after a brief struggle Sey- 
mour was hurled to the floor stunned, and 
with a dislocated arm. 

It was unfortunate for Laurence Sey- 
mour that Matilda did not hear of the 
danger he had incurred, until she was 
informed that he had escaped from it 
with no serious injury. There was nothing 
in the mere fact of a bar-room brawl to 
relieve his character from the reproach of 
the previous fault. It only showed that 
after foolishly neglecting, not to say per- 
verting, a trust which love for her, if 
every other consideration were wanting, 
should have made sacred, he was so incon- 
siderate as to rush straightway into fur- 
ther difficulties. 

The young man, in pain from his arm, 
was tortured by the ill-tidings which gos- 
siping tattlers were ready enough to give 
him. Mr. Chesley, it was said, exhibited 
signs of great distress, but was, moreover, 
exceedingly incensed with his son Edward ; 

while his daughter walked daily with 
young Mr. Ander, and evidently received 
comfort from his society. The black 
waiter said that the young lady, chancing 
to meet him on one of these occasions, 
had inquired how Mr. Seymour was. 

“ And how did she ask it? Did she 
seem anxious ?” 

“No, sir,—she weren’t at all oneasy, 
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but smiled mighty pleasant at something 
Master Reginald was a-saying.” 

“ Ugh !—how my arm hurts !” 
ed Seymour. 

«There’s somebody comin’ up,” re- 
marked the black. ‘“ The doctor, I s’pose 
—no ’taint, but Mr. Rennoe. 

It was evenso. That shrewd individual 
found affairs taking a direction which re- 
quired something to be done on his part 
very speedily ; for Reginald seemed nearly 
to have gained the day without allowing 


exclaim- 


even an attempt at opposition. The thing 
to be done was very evident. <A lover 


was bafiled and discouraged. He must be 
visited, for what more in accordance with 
Mr. Rennoe’s disposition than to raise and 
comfort the mourner ? 

After an hour’s soothing discourse Ren- 
noe went away, leaving Seymour deeply 
and gratefully impressed with his disinter- 
ested benevolence. 

“T am satisfied,” the visitor had said, 
“that Matilda really loves you. She 
does not love Reginald, though she may 
possibly marry him under the belief that 


she does. In that case, neither can be 
happy. So, onevery account—my young 


friend’s, your own, and the lady’s—I could 
not but grieve at such a union. I go 
now to see Miss Chesley, and to prepare 
the way for a visit from you.” 

Rennoe was as good as his word. Ma- 
tilda showed much pleasure at seeing him 
—indeed, his mild, courteous manners, and 
the kindly sympathy which he ever mani- 
fested, had quite won her regard. 

“This is an unhappy business,” he said, 
alluding to her brother’s loss at Shenkins’. 

“Tt is, indeed,” was her reply. ‘“ Poor 
Edward!” 

‘Laurence is greatly to be pitied, too,” 
said Rennoe, turning his full, lustrous 
eyes upon her. ‘ I saw him this morning. 
He looks wretchedly.” 

“Is he, then, much hurt?” inquired 
Matilda, with interest. 

“No, not dangerously as to body; but 
he sufer:; much in mind.” 

“ Ah, that he should have acted so!” 
Matilda stopped abruptly. 

“ Yes,” replied Rennoe, “it was incon- 
siderate in him to have left your brother 
alone, even for a moment, with Gilbert 
Jordan.” 

“ But, sir, I do not think that was so 
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wrong as his asking Edward to play in the 
first place. Why, indeed, did he play him- 
self 2?” 

* You should blame those who educated 
him,” returned Rennoe. “Taught from 
his youth to look upon games of hazard as 
entirely innocent, and preserved by his 
own excellent judgment from their fasci- 
nating influenc-. is it wonderful that he 
forgot that what was safe for him might 
not be safe for another? Besides, no harm 
did in fact result while he was present—it 
was only after Edward failed in his pro- 
mise to follow him immediately to bed, 
that Jordan, by the aid of wine—behold 
in that the true seducer !—was enabled to 
rob him of his valuable charge.” 

“TI should not have supposed, though,” 
said the lady, “that Laurence—that is, 
Mr. Seymour—would have been so over- 
come by fatigue as to need to retire sooner 
than my brother.” 

“It is possible that Jordan managed 
to drug the wine which he drank.” 

‘Does not Seymour think so ?” 

“No! he said nothing to me about it; 
yet the suspicion arose in my mind while 
However this 
may be, must you not confess, that it is 
unreasonable to require even a vigorous 
young man to be as wakeful at alate hour 
of a sultry night as he is at sunrise ?” 

“If this be all so,” replied Matilda, 
“ why is he thus backward to visit us? If 
it proceeds from no consciousness of fault, 
we can only infer that he has become 
reckless and indifferent as to our estima- 
tion.” 

“He does reproach himself grievously, 
my dear Miss Chesley. He thinks—he 
has heard—that you have learned to dis- 
like him; and as regards your father’s 
disapproval, he is willing that it should 
fall upon him, if poor Edward may thus 
escape. His last word to me was to ask 
whether I thought he might venture to 
implore your forgiveness of his momentary 
neglect.” 

“Oh, I am sure,” said Matilda frankly, 
“that I should be pleased to see Mr. 
Seymour !” 

The next day Laurence did present him- 
self, and was so received by his mistress 
that Rennoe had good reason to felicitate 
himself upon the consequences of his 
manceuvre. Mr. Chesley, however, the 
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father, looked coldly upon him. The old 
man’s affliction had greatly soured his 
temper. He had no heart to seek again 
for a loan. In the bitterness of his spirit, 
he was prepared to see land, and slaves, 
and all, swept away. 

Edward Chesley, as he felt his father’s 
eye following him like a blight and a curse, 
was indescribably wretched. Finally, he 
could endure it no longer, but determined 
to see Jordan, and recover the money from 
him, or sacrifice his life in the attempt. 

His departure, not known till after the 
lapse of a day, was received by Mr. Ches- 
ley with unmoved apathy. But it caused 
Matilda many apprehensions. Seymour, 
whom she informed of her brother’s flight, 
shared her alarm, and promised to follow 
him and induce his return. 

Reginald alone had foreseen the event, 
and taken measures to guard against any 
dangerous result to the young man. Four 
days previous he went to Moxon, who kept 
a store, groggery, and house of low enter- 
tainment, about three miles north of An- 
derport. This man’s place was a notori- 
ous resort for gamblers, cock-fighters, and 
other classes of kiskves who find their prey 
in the dissipated and drunken. Jordan 
had thought it prudent to leave the neigh- 
borhood soon after the scuffle with Sey- 
mour, but Reginald had every ground to 
believe Moxon well informed of his where- 
abouts. Calling him aside, therefore, he 
said— 

“Mr. Moxon, I want you to supply me 
with some information, for which I will 
pay you liberally. Here are two guineas 
to start with.” 

Moxon, a bluff, oily-faced rascal, took 
the gold, and paid close heed to what was 
said. 

“ You know precisely, I am sure, where 
Gilbert Jordan keeps himself these times, 
and as I may have occasion to see him, I 
wish you to inform me regularly whenever 
he changes his stopping-place. I mean 
no hurt to him,” 

“Why, as to that,” replied the man, 
with a grin, “it’s none of my business, 
and I reckon he can take care of himself. 
I'll let you know faithful. He’s now 
somewhere about five miles this side of 
St. John’s.” 

“There’s another thing, Mr. Moxon— 
Edward Chesley or Laurence Seymour 








may possibly seek the same information. 
I wish you by no means to give it to 
either. Jordan is not a man to be trifled 
with, and he might hurt one of them.” 

Moxon nodded, and said, ‘“ He’s a bus- 
ter, you may depend he is, and he carries 
tools,” 

“ Abide by your engagement now, Mr. 
Moxon—you know I can make it for your 
advantage.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir,—I’ll keep honor bright.” 

“And for my part,” said Reginald, 
leaving him, “I shall visit you again 
shortly.” 

On the morning of the second day of 
Edward’s absence, Seymour saw Matilda, 
and sorrowfully informed her that his 
search had hitherto been fruitless. He 
had heard of Edward in various directions, 
but in spite of every effort, had been un- 
able to come up with him. It was his 
purpose, however, he said, to procure a 
fresh horse and start out anew, 

Laurence had hardly left her when 
Miss Chesley received a call from Regi- 
nald. His manner, always quiet and com- 
posed, was now even cheerful, and Ma- 
tilda’s mind, oppressed with anxiety, and 
meeting no encouragement in her other 
suitor’s report, was-naturally disposed to 
lean upon him who had on other occasions 
manifested not only the will, but the 
ability, to serve her. There was some- 
thing in her gentle glance, and soft, con- 
fiding tone, which must have sent a thrill 
through a heart older and more callous 
than Reginald’s. 

“Do not be alarmed,” he said, “for 
your brother—I believe I have already 
provided amply for his safety.” 

“ Yet, if Edward should meet that dan- 
gerous man—that ruffian, Jordan ?” 

Reginald stood for a moment in silence, 
as if meditating. ‘I think there is no 
cause to apprehend it. Gilbert Jordan 
will certainly not seek the man he has 
plundered, and I have taken measures 
to have such information given to your 
brother as must lead him in a wrong direc- 
tion.” 

“Ah, but what is to become of poor 
Edward ?—how long must he wander 
about the country thus distracted ?” 

‘‘But a short time, believe me—and 
we his distress is less great while he 
eeps in motion than it would be here.” 
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“Indeed, that may well be,” replied | distress, had long since fixed upon the 


Matilda, her eyes half filling with tears— 
“Heaven knows we are all unhappy 
enough—my father! my father !—I re- 
proach myself for forgetting his distress, 
eyenin anxiety for Edward. How changed 
these misfortunes have made him—he will 
not be comforted. Only yesterday, 
mother ventured to suggest that he 
might procure another loan—father at 
once answered, in a voice we never heard 
from his lips before, that if three thou- 
sand six hundred pounds were offered 
him that hour, he would not take them, 
though he himself and all his family were 
to go to jail. ‘Yes,’ he added, ‘that 
heartless boy, Edward, shall have the sat- 
isfaction of knowing that he has finished 
the ruin of his father’s house!’ Oh, it 
was fearful, Mr. Ander, to hear him. 
A father curses his son—and I, the sister 
and the daughter, witness it.” 

“Dear Miss Matilda,” said Reginald, 
pressing her hand gently, “let not your 
mind dwell upon it—all shall be well !” 
_“T would I could think so—but I know 
my father—he will never be moved. The 
money so generously furnished by you is 
hopelessly gone; he will not borrow to 
supply its place, even if he can—unless, 
indeed, something terrible should happen 
to dear Edward—then he might relent, 
but how horrible the prospect of such 
relief! To think of father and son divi- 
ded—my poor mother, too, her heart riven 
with blows from every side—and the rest 
of us helplessly beholding this extremity 
of wretehedness !—And all owing to a 
little miserable gold—if Heaven had 
stricken the family, I think I could be more 
patient.” 

Reginald walked about the room ; Ma- 
tilda’s eyes followed him as she remained 
in her seat; and so strangely are our 
feelings modified by circumstances, that 
she who thought him a few months pre- 
vious the homeliest youth imagination 
could conceive, now fancied that there 
was dignity in that awkward gait, and 
nobleness in the expression of those stolid 
features, The young man’s own thoughts 
—how were they occupied? Was he, 
as the admiring girl supposed, engaged in 
devising means for the extrication of the 
family from its difficulties? Not at all. 
He who caused all this perplexity and 





means of terminating it. In truth, he en- 
joyed the situation of affairs. The sorrow 
of the lovely being by his side (which 
alone was capable of affecting him with 
grief) but increased his complacency, by 
suggesting the reflection that he, Reginald 
Ander, was the person who could restore 
the smile to her blooming cheek, and wipe 
away the tears that dimmed those spark- 
ling eyes. In that very parlor, he had 
been stung by the proud Englishman’s 
scornful curl of the lip—who had the 
best right to be disdainfulnow? But the 
thought of Simon Rennoe probably gave 
the youth more satisfaction than anything 
else. How delightful to consider that 
that adroit and able man, after exhausting 
all the resources of experience, would 
have to confess himself defeated by a 
youth ! 

At this instant the door opened, and a 
servant entered. ‘Somebody wants to 
see you at the front door, Mr. Ander.” 

“ No—l’m here!” 

The individual who thus oracularly 
announced himself stepped from behind 
the negro, and made his whole person 
visible. He was one whom you would 
hesitate whether to call man or boy. In 
size he did not bear comparison with a 
well-grown lad of fourteen, but his upper 
lip was adorned with a black streak, which, 
on the supposition that it was not dirt, 
testified to an age much more advanced. 
His complexion was a swarthy yellow, 
and his long jet-black hair, braided into 
small cords, hung curling about his 
shoulders in a manner so peculiar, that 
the beholder, with no great stretch of 
imagination, was reminded of the classic 
locks of the daughters of Phocys. 
“From Mr. Moxon,” said the agreeable 
figure, extending a dirty scrap of paper. 

The manuscript was quickly read, for it 
contained only these words: “ Gil Jor- 
dan’s at Reveltown. Sorry to tell you 
(but couldn’t help) that Ned Chesley’s 
got wind of it, and is off. Better get 
there yourself in a hurry, if you want to 
stop trouble; but look out, for G. J.’s 
got many friends down there.” 

“1 must leave immediately,” said Re- 
ginald. 

“Ts anything the matter?” inquired 
Miss Chesley. ‘ Is my brother in danger ?” 
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“Not yet, but he may be. This note 
tells me that he has learned where Gilbert 
Jordan is. Yet do not be alarmed,” he 
added, observing her become suddenly 
pale. “TI shall be able to get there before 
him, and prevent any harm.” 

“T thank you. Save my brother, Mr. 
Ander, do save him ; but may you not in- 
cur danger yourself ?” 

“No! none whatever. Keep a brave 
heart, rely upon me, and you shall 
find all difficulties disappear. I must 
learn, however, the road to Reveltown, for 
I have never been there.” 

“Stay a moment,” said Matilda, “ and 
a servant shall accompany you.” 

“Iknow the way to Reveltown,” ob- 
served Moxon’s messenger. 

“Do you?” said Reginald. “ Is it hard 
to find ?” 

“ Mighty.” 

“Perhaps, then, you can go with me. 
You shall have a sovereign if you take me 
there in four hours.” 

“ Agreed.” 

Reginald hastened to mount, but as he 
did so, cast a dissatisfied glance at the 
steed of his guide. ‘“ You must have a 
better beast than that, my good fellow, or 
we shall be a long while in getting over 

hirty miles.” 

“ Better!” I ’aint so high-minded as to 
wish for a better. This critter’s one of 
"em, you may be sure. I don’t like to see 
a horse pompered up.” 

“Yours certaintly does not seem to 
have suffered from too much oats.” 

“No, sir—I give her air for breakfast, 
and water for dinner, and am careful, be- 
sides, that her supper ‘aint over heavy.” 

“ But can she travel on such fare ?” 

“She had ought to, for I’m certain she 
ean’t do much else.” 

“ What’s your name ?” inquired Regi- 
nald. 

“ Buck Weeks—some name me Squeeks, 
but they miss it.” 

“Well, Squeeks or Weeks,” added the 
entleman, scanning him from head to 
oot, “what color do you call your- 

self?” 

“You ought to be best judge of that,” 
answered the guide, “ being as I can’t see 
more of my face than the tip of the nose. 
If it’s any satisfaction, though, I don’t mind 
saying that my mother was counted a 








white woman—perhaps it was my father 
that weren’t the beauty.” 

When they got opposite Ander’s man- 
sion, the young man alighted, and going 
into his sleeping-room, provided himself 
with a small bundle which he found in 
the secret drawer of a desk. He also put 
into his pocket a pair of loaded pistols. 
These preparations speedily made, he was 
again on his way to Reveltown. 

The road answered well to Buck Weeks’ 
prediction of the difficulty, and Reginald 
congratulated himself upon not having at- 
tempted to thread its intricate windings 
alone. The speed with which they jour- 
neyed for about two hours quite preclu- 
ded conversation ; then, however, ordinary 
prudence, as well as humanity, required 
some relief to be given to their severely- 
tasked steeds. Buck Weeks, evidently 
tired of holding his tongue so long, was 
the first to avail himself of the oppor- 
tunity afforded by the more moderate gait. 

“So you see now, sir, don’t you, that 
my nag knows how to handle her legs 
as well as if she had been to dancing 
school ?” 

“ Yes, she travels very well for such an 
ill-looking creature. We have made pretty 
good use of our time, I think; how much 
further have we to go?” 

‘“ Tt’s hard tellin,’ sir. The miles never 
was measured down here, and folks call 
the distances mostly by hap-hazard, I 
judge.” 

“ Are you well acquainted with Revel- 
town ?” said Reginald. 

“ Yes, sir, you may be sure there isn’t 
a grown person there this minute, from 
Gil Jordan down to the parson, that I 
don’t know like a book.” 

“Why, I thought Jordan was a stranger 
about here.” 

“Bless you, no,” answered Weeks, 
“he’s been in this neighborhood afore ; 
besides, I’ve seen him in other parts— 
especially in Maryland, where I’ve been 
with race-horses.”’ 

“ Jordan is quite famous for his strength 
and activity, I believe ?” 

“ He is that—and he shoots to perfec- 
tion.” 

“ Good at boxing, too, is he not ?” 

“Why, you don’t think of tackling him 
that way, do you?” inquired Weeks, with 
an air of surprise. 
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“Of course not. I have no intention to 
meddle with him in any way.” 

“Umph!” muttered Weeks. “All in 
my eye;” and then added, “ Yes, certain 
and sure does he know how to box. He 
never had but one match, and that man 
had a right to be sorry for it.” 

“Indeed! how did Jordan manage 
that ?” 

“Why, I'll tell you,” said Buck Weeks, 
giving himself a jerk in the saddle. “ Gil 
took his chance to get the man first half- 
drunk, then a-playing cards, and last of all 
in a passion. The fellow, like a fool, 
picked up a chair to knock him down. 
This was what Gil was waiting for; so 
quick as a wink, out flew his pistol, and 
the man dropped a little suddener and 
surer, I reckon, than if ever a fist had struck 
him. The beauty of it was, too, the law 
couldn’t touch Gil, seeing it was all in de- 
fence, you understand.” 

Buck Weeks afterwards regaled his 
companion with several other tales almost 
equally bloody, and of all of which the re- 
doubted Gilbert Jordan was the hero. 

“ You make this man out a great rascal,” 
observed Reginald, at the close of one of 
them. 

“I never said so,” replied the other. 
“ He’s savage when his blood’s up—that’s 
all. I once knew him do a very nice 
thing.” 

“ Ah! let me hear it.” 

“Tt was at a nine-pin alley. Jordan 
was there; and, among a lot of others, a 
big butcher named Murdock. This man 
made several bad rolls, and laid it to the 
boy’s settin’ up the pins wrong for him. 
‘Twas not so, but he got very wrothy, and 
began staving the balls straight at the boy. 
The little chap—his name was Buckner— 
couldn’t get away, because the end of the 
alley was boarded up tight, so he had to 
caper and dance as frisky as you please, 
to save his bones. It mought be a funny 
sight to look on, but ’twan’t no fun to him. 
There was a big chest full of balls, and 
Murdock kept dashing away like mad. 
Buckner got so tired he was most ready to 
faint ; but every now and then, as a ball 
would come humming along, he’d have to 
jump most to the rafters. It was easy to 
see his chance got slimmer and slimmer, 
Gil Jordan bounces up from the bench, 
and said, ‘Stop, Murdock, for shame!’ 





The butcher then swore he’d knock him 
down if he meddled. At that Gil ran 
up, and gave him such a thrashing that 
he was glad to sneak home.” 

“That was very well done, certainly,” 
observed Reginald. 

“The story’s not through though, quite,” 
said Buck Weeks. “Gil Jordan after a 
while went way off to some other place, 
and this boy, Buckner’s mother, as I was 
tellin’ about, gettin’ very poorly in health, 
bound him till twenty-one to that same 
butcher, Murdock, on condition his master 
should give her dog-meat and so forth to 
keep her alive as long as she lived. Mur- 
dock’s spite was green as ever, and he now 
had the boy in such a fix that he could do 
what he pleased with him. The way he 
treated him was a caution. All butchers’ 
boys, I reckon, are used to hard times, but 
others live on loaf-bread and buttermilk 
compared to him. What with the work, 
and the starvation, and the unpitiful beat- 
ings, he would have run away but on ac- 
count of his weakly, afflicted mother. 
After a while he got a chance to send 
word by a drover’s boy to Mr. Jordan 
about how he was abused. Buckner, to 
be sure, had little hope of any attention 
being paid to it—for what was a shriveled 
wretch of a lad to one like Gil? But 
what do youthink? Gil Jordan, as soon 
as he heard the account, came right back, 
a hundred and fifty miles, to see justice 
done. He went to the slaughter-house, 
There was Murdock and his brother—as 
stout a man as he was, and a big hired fel- 
low besides; all three got at Gil. Then he 
showed what he could do. First he pitched 
his fist into the brother’s cheek, and laid 
him out as stiff as dead. The hired man 
came at him with the cleaver. He wrench- 
es it out of his hand, and, when the chap 
runs, slings it after him so true. that the 
handle struck him betwixt the shoulders, 
and that was another off the track. Last, 
he turned to Murdock himself, picked the 
big villain up like a log, slammed him 
twice across the chopping-bench, and then 
let him wriggle on the floor with a broken 
back. That’s the way to do business— 
‘aint it?” And a gleam of intense satis- 
faction shot from Buck Weeks’ small black 
eye. 

“What became of the boy?” inquired 
Reginald. 
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“Gil Jordan took him off from there, 
and said that, ’prentice or not, nobody 
should lay a finger on him; and they 
didn’t. Gil fed his mother, too, till she 
died, and then buried her like a lady.” 

Reginald, who had been as much enter- 
tained by the singular gesticulations with 
which Buck Weeks had illustrated his 
story as by the narrative itself, now look- 
ed at his watch. “It is getting late,” he 
said, “the four hours are nearly pass- 
ed.” 

“Oh, sir, it’s a long track to Reveltown, 
but we'll reach there safe; I don’t see the 
use of bein’ in such a hurry.” 

“IT do,” said the other. 

“But why are you so anxious to run 
afoul of Gil Jordan? you'll find him a 
rough customer.” 

“T don’t care whether he’s rough or 
smooth, I must get to him by the time 
Edward Chesley does.” 

“Why in the world didn’t they go to- 
gether?” Weeks muttered to himself ; 
then added aloud, “This is the road, Mr. 
Ander.” 

“Tt does not seem as much used as that 
other—are you sure you are right?” 

“Of co’se I am.” 

The bridle-path which the guide adopt- 
ed plunged down the steep bank of a ra- 
vine, and after following the meanders of a 
small brook for a distance of about half 
a mile, turned off into the depths of a for- 
est which the hand of man seemed never 
to have entered. The different majestic 
varieties of oak, the graceful ash, the ma- 
ple, the black walnut, the tulip-poplar, 
and the sycamore, stood in all the uniform- 
ity and robust development of unmolest- 
ed nature. Reginald’s impatience, how- 
ever, effectually prevented him from en- 
joying the wildness of the scenery, and as 
the narrow road, after growing more and 
more faint, became at last totally undis- 
cernible, he expressed his uneasiness to 
his companion. Weeks showed no signs 
of discomposure or faltering, but wound 
about among the trees just as alertly as if 
the highway had been before him. Some 
miles thus passed, brought them to the 
brink of a large creek; here the guide 
halted. 

“Well, what now?” asked Reginald, 
sharply. 





Buck Weeks, after a sufficient time spent 





in meditation, replied, “I don’t think you 
ought to bother with Gil Jordan.” 

“‘That’s my own business,” said Regi- 
nald; “ pray leave me to manage it.” 

“Not altogether; Gil’s a desp’rate 
chap. Tadéok sir, candidly, you had bet- 
ter keep hands off.” 

A glimmer of light flashed upon Regi- 
nald. His companion had evidently taken 
up the idea that he intended engaging in 
a fight with the gambler; hence the ob- 
ject of all those accounts of Jordan’s fe- 
rocity and feats of strength. He assured 
the fellow, therefore, that he might dismiss 
every apprehension on this score. But 
Weeks was by no means convinced. 

“It will do no harm to stay out here a 
while; I can’t reconcile it with conscience 
to take you to Reveltown to-night. | 
won't be the cause of Jordan’s hurt.” 

Reginald repressed the angry exclama- 
tion that rose to his lips, and forcing a 
laugh, said, “‘ How ridiculous to be afraid 
of such a man as Jordan receiving any in- 
jury from me! Do I look like one apt to 
seek a scuffle with a bully who is the 
dread of the strongest? If you were lead- 
ing Chesley or Seymour, now, you would 
have some little reason in your suspicion.” 

“Not exactly,” said the guide; “ Gil 
knows well enough how to handle those 
big, strappin’, loud-jawed chaps; but you 
are of another grit—I’m afeard of you. 
All so civil, and smooth, and quiet, you 
understand how to go about things ; you 
watch with other people’s peepers, and, 
maybe, fight “with other people’s hands; 
them’s the folks that are dangerous. | 
noticed something curious in the fix of 
your lips the first day I laid eyes on you. 
I shan’t lead you any further.” 

Vainly did Reginald expostulate, using 
every motive which he thought likely to 
overcome his obstinacy. Buck Weeks 
would not budge. Finally, he resorted to 
threats, and raised his whip. 

“Oh, I can give back cut for cut,” said 
the guide. 

“See how you like something else, 
then,” and Reginald drew forth a pistol. 

Weeks became pale, but persisted, say- 
ing, “I reckon you won’t shoot ; it would 
not help you to Reveltown. At any rate, 

I'll stand the chance. I’m the boy Gil 
stood up for in the ninepin alley, and hang 
me if I flinch from him now !” 
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Reginald was exceedingly vexed ; time 
was flying, and it chafed him sorely that 
his purpose should be balked at the mo- 
ment of execution, and by the stupidity of 


such a being. He galloped up and down 
the bank, in hope of striking some road. 
None greeted him. An object, however, 
which he discerned in his exploration, de- 
termined his mind as to the course to be 
pursued. His restless eye detected a 
smoke arising from behind a hill on the 
other side of the creek, and mounting a 
high bluff a little further along, he was 
able to distinguish the jagged outline of a 
log chimney. He could doubtless gain 
there the information refused by his in- 
tractable guide. The stream was rapid 
and swollen, and the banks here were 
quite steep. He returned, therefore, to the 
place where he had first stopped, and 
which, as it seemed to him, offered the 
promise of a safer ford. 

Buck Weeks, who had remained there 
very composedly, with his right foot with- 
drawn from the stirrup, and thrown at 
ease over the withers of the horse, watch- 
ed his approach to the water’s edge with 
a good deal of interest. 

“Better not try to cross ; you'll be sure 
to get drowned.” 

Reginald made no reply, but gave his 
horse a blow with the whip. 

“ Hanged, if he ’aint in with his martin- 

ale on! he’s a gone case, certain!” 

Reginald fortunately heard the guide’s 
exclamation, and stopping, before it was 
too late, drew his pocket-knife and severed 
each strap of the martingale just below 
the ring. This precaution taken, he 
plunged boldly into the creek. The 
swiftness and depth of the current would 
have made the passage dangerous to any 
one, and Reginald was by no means a 
very expert horseman. At length, how- 
ever, after being carried a hundred yards 
down the stream, and narrowly escaping 
several thickets which threatened to en- 
tangle both steed and rider, he landed on 
the opposite side, drenched from head to 
foot, and almost exhausted. Without an 
instant’s pause he urged his horse for- 
ward, and soon reached the cabin, where 
he found a man chopping wood. 

“Can you put me into the roat to 
Reveltown, sir?” 

“Take that wagon track yonder—it 
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leads straight to the main road ; then turn 
to your right and you can’t miss your way.” 

“Thank you—how far is it?” 

“ Nigh about four miles.” 

Soon after reaching the high road Regi- 
nald noticed a black man ploughing in a 
field close by, and calling to him, inquired 
whether he knew Mr. Edward Chesley, 
and whether he had passed by there that 
day.” 

“Yes, master, he went along about 
half an hour ago.” 

“Then he must be at the town by this 
time.” 

“ Hardly, I judge; his horse was lame 
in one fore foot, so he can’t travel very 
swift.” 

Reginald now urged his own tired ani- 
mal to his utmost speed. The straggling 
village he was in search of soon came in 
view. Just as he entered the outskirts he 
perceived a horseman turning up to the 
tavern at the other extremity of the street. 
A fierce cut of the whip brought his own 
horse thither but few minutes later. Dis- 
mounting and hurrying into the bar-room, 
he found a tumultuous scene. Close by 
the bar itself was a group of sallow, ca- 
daverous-looking beings, whom rum and 
the ague were fast carrying to destruction. 
In the middle of the floor were three or 
four others of different make—bloated, 
burly men. Two of them had hands in 
their breast pockets, and one displayed a 
knife already drawn. A few steps in 
front stood Gilbert Jordan, his arms 
crossed upon his breast. Edward Ches- 
ley was just opposite, holding a cocked 
pistol, with the muzzle, however, turned 
to the floor. Jordan had uttered some 
observation, and Chesley, his cheek flushed 
and every vein distended, made a stride 
forward, and was about to raise his arm. 
At that instant Reginald suddenly inter- 
posed : 

“Ned—Ned,” he said to the young 
man, “be calm! I can arrange all this. 
Mr. Jordan, I should like to see youalone 
for a few minutes.” 

“ For as many as you please,” answered 
the gambler, leading the way to a back 
room. 

When the door was closed upon them 
Reginald said: ‘Mr. Jordan, have you 
still those thirty-six bank-notes which you 
won the other day of young Chesley ?” 
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Jordan, after a slight hesitation, an- 
swered, “Yes; what of it?” 

“T want you to give them to me.” 

“T’ll take a trip to the other world 
first.” 

“Understand me, Mr. Jordan, I have a 
particular use for those notes, but I am 
willing to give you thirty-six hundred 
pounds in other money for them.” 

“Ah! that alters the case entirely,” re- 
plied the gambler, his countenance relax- 
ing. 

The business was then very soon com- 
pleted, and the exchange made. 

“Now, Mr. Jordan,” said Reginald, 
before leaving the room, “it will be as 
well not to say anything about this trans- 
action. You must be aware, yourself, 
that it will relieve you from some danger 
to be supposed to have generously given 
up the money won from Chesley, when 
informed by me calmly and without any 
threats of the real circumstances of the 
affair.” 

“Yes, sir,” returned Gilbert Jordan, 
‘* you speak very much like a gentleman ; 
I am haypy to have dealings with you, 
sir, and to have made your acquaint- 
ance.” 

At this, Reginald shook hands with him, 
rejoined Ned Chesley, and, as well as the 
latter, only waited long enough to allow 
the horses to be fed before starting back 
for home. 

It being late when they got to Ander- 
port, both young men slept at the man- 
sion, and in the morning proceeded to- 
gether to Mr. Chesley’s. According to 
arrangement, Edward kept himself in a 
back room, while his friend sought a pri- 
vate interview with his father. The old 
gentleman was even more depressed than 
when Reginald had last seen him. In spite 
of anger, which for a time seemed to have 
smothered every paternal instinct, he had 
become quite anxious as to the fate of his 
son. His first question, therefore, was: 

“Mr. Ander, what do you know of Ed- 
ward? Matilda tells me you have been to 
look for him.” 

“IT found him, sir, at Reveltown.” 

“Was Gilbert Jordan there? Is Ed- 
ward safe ?” 

“T saw Jordan, sir,” answered Regi- 
nald, purposely evading part of the ques- 
tion, “and persuaded him to restore the 





money which he so shamefully won at 
Shenkins’.” 

“Ts this, then, really the same money 
that Edward lost?” said Mr. Chesley, 
opening the package with tremulous fin- 

ers. 

“ Assuredly ; the very same thirty-six 
notes of the Bank of England.” 

“ And Jordan gave them up willingly 2” 

« Yes, sir; willingly.” 

“But what of my son? Is Edward 
safe? Ah! I see it—Jordan has wound- 
ed—perhaps killed him, and gives up the 
money to escape prosecution. But as 
sure as I have life and power to lift an 
arm, he shall not escape! for every drop 
of Edward’s blood he shall pay with ten— 
ay, a hundred—of his own; take the 
money! I'll not have it.” 

“ Mr. Chesley, your son is well. He is 
in the next room, and only waits your per- 
mission to beg his father’s forgiveness and 
restoration to his favor.” 

Reginald left the apartment, and return- 
ing immediately, led in Edward. There 
was another grand witness of the recon- 
cilement—Matilda, who followed after 
them. 

At the close of that scene Mr. Chesley 
said in a serious tone, “ My son, as you 
hope for happiness and virtue, never again 
approach the gaming-table !” 

“T have already made that promise to 
this truest of friends,” replied the young 
man, much affected, and laying his hand on 
Reginald’s arm. 

After dinner, Lawrence Seymour drop- 
ped in, and frankly and cordially uttered 
his congratulations upon Edward’s return, 
and the recovery of the important sum of 
money. Then, finding that his rival mani- 
fested no inclination to leave the field clear 
to him, he took occasion to say privately 
to Matilda—* To-morrow morning I must 
go away from this vicinity to be absent 
several days—perhaps a much longer time; 
I have business, too, requiring attention 
this afternoon ; if I call, then, at five, may 
I not hope to find you at home ?” 

Matilda replying in the affirmative, Sey- 
mour bowed and withdrew. 

Soon after his departure, Reginald, ris- 
ing, proposed a walk. It chanced, curi- 
ously enough, that Matilda was the only 
member of the family whose engagements 
permitted her to join him. Though some 
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light fleecy clouds moderated the glare of 
the July sun, they found it advisable to 
seek the additional shelter of the fine grove 
which extended in the rear of the garden, 
till it became lost in the unbroken woods. 
As they strolled there, arm in arm, Re- 
ginald entertained his companion with an 
account of the incidents of his ride to Rev- 
eltown. He dwelt upon Buck Weeks, 
that most provoking of guides, and ad- 
mitted, at the same time, that he could not 
help feeling a degree of respect for the 
fellow’s grateful remembrance of Jordan’s 
protection. 

“ Yes,” observed Matilda, earnestly, “I 
think gratitude is a trait in frail] human 
nature capable of redeeming many faults, 
while its absence cannot be supplied by a 
constellation of virtues. A grateful being 
must enjoy life itself the more from the 
hope that an opportunity may be afforded 
of serving those from whom benefits have 
been received.” 

Reginald next excited her interest by 
a description of the creek that flowed 
through that sombre forest, and in ex- 
pressive, but brief terms, told of the dan- 
ger he had undergone in crossing it. Of 
what occurred at the tavern, however, and 
particularly in his private interview with 
the gambler, he mentioned very little. Ma- 
tilda did not fail to notice the abruptness 
with which he turned to other and quite 
foreign topics. Indeed, Reginald’s aim 
throughout had been to direct her curiosity 
to this point. 

“Mr. Ander,” said she, with some ti- 
midity and hesitation, “I cannot understand 
how this Gilbert Jordan could have been 
induced to relinquish his prey—yet you 
have told us that he gave you the very 
bills which Edward staked.” 

“Miss Matilda,” replied Reginald, “I 
am sure you will be willing to say nothing 
about a matter which I have determined 
to mention to no one else”—and he paus- 
ed. 

“T promise cheerfully,” she answered, 
“to disclose nothing which you may con- 
fide to me—without your consent.” 

“The case is simply this,” said Regi- 
nald : “ Jordan had won the money as fairly 
probably as money is generally won by a 
gamester. At any rate, it was impossible 
to recover the sum by legal measures, and 
to attempt forcible ones was evidently the 





merest folly. I did, therefore, the only 
thing it was possible to do. I saw the 
man, exchanged other notes of equal value 
for those in his possession, and convinced 
him that it was for his interest to have the 
impression prevail that he had restored 
his ill-gotten gains freely and without con- 
sideration.” 

“ And my father, then, owes you an ad- 
ditional thirty-six hundred pounds?” 

“ Listen to me, I pray you, Miss Matil- 
da; I could have offered your father the 
amount at once as a loan, but you know 
he would not have accepted it—and sup- 
posing he had, might not the anxiety aris- 
ing from the knowledge of the doubled 
debt have tendered to shorten, or at least 
embitter, the remainder of his days ?” 

“Yet it is a debt, notwithstanding,” 
urged the young lady. 

“‘There is another consideration, how- 
ever,” rejoined Reginald, “ which deserves 
to be attended to—think of Edward, does 
not his peace of mind depend upon the 
matter remaining on its present footing ? 
My dear Miss Chesley, 1 beseech you to 
allow it so to remain. What are thirty- 
six hundred pounds to even one day’s hap- 
piness of your nearest and dearest rela- 
tives? For my part, 1 should willingly 
see the original loan itself as easily can- 
celed.—Ah! indeed, if I could but hope 
that the time might arrive when that very 
disinterestedness of spirit which now forces 
you to restrain me, would become my 
prompter in every liberal thought. 1f”’— 
and Reginald paused. 

Matilda’s breath came and went faster 
than usual, and her eye sought the ground. 
But Reginald did not pursue the declara- 
tion which he seemed to have commenced. 
Perhaps he thought he might appear to 
be taking a selfish advantage of the ser- 
vice that he had rendered. Matilda felt 
relief when the conversation changed to a 
different subject, and if it be thought that 
there was anything strange in this, those 
best acquainted with the female heart may 
decide whether an ingenuous maiden does 
not ever feel relief at the postponement of 
the most agitating question she can be 
called upon to answer. 

The walk was protracted to a consider- 
able length. Neither of the parties heed- 
ed the lapse of time. When they return- 
ed to the house, Matilda saw by the great 
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clock in the Hall that it was half past six. 
Laurence Seymour had been waiting full 
two hours. Reginald, who, in passing the 
offices in the rear, had directed a servant 
to bring out his horse, did not enter the par- 
lor, but walked directly through the house. 

That Seymour was vexed was natural, 
for he was not only a jealous lover, but 
one who hada sufficient cause to be. Every- 
thing seemed to have conspired in his 
rival’s favor. Was any excellent and ju- 
dicious action performed—who could it 
proceed from but Reginald Ander? Did 
any undertaking prove fruitless and full of 
humiliation? Laurence Seymour’s name 
must be coupled with it. Was there sor- 
row at evening ?—Laurence was the ill- 
omened bird of night. Did joy come in 
the morning ?—Reginald was the harbin- 
ger of dawn. And even now, Matilda, so 
punctual and true, could neglect a most 
sacred engagement without scruple, for 
was she not in company with the triumph- 
ant lord of Anderport ? 

Matilda noticed the gloom upon his 
brow, and hastened to say in apology that 
her walk had been unconsciously extended 
so far from the house, that when she start- 
ed to return, the space proved too great 
to admit of her arrival at the hour promis- 
ed. In the same breath, she expressed her 
regret that it had so happened. 

As she uttered all this, a tinge of shame 
rose to her cheek, for in truth she had not 
thought of her engagement from the mo- 
ment when che left the hall to that in 
which her eye, on re-entering it, fell upon 
the clock. 

Seymour, who was in a mood that makes 
men keen-sighted, noticed the blush, and 
replied ironically, “‘ Youomit, Miss Ches- 
ley, the best apology for your detention— 
the presence of so agreeable a companion 
as Mr. Ander.” 

The flush on the young lady’s cheek 
grew deeper. Seymour thought he had 
gained an advantage by his spirit, when— 
unlucky fellow !—he was pressing to the 
brink of danger. He added, in the same 
tone: “Yet one might have supposed 
that, transcendent as the merit of that 
young gentleman undoubtedly is, Miss 
Chesley might have spared a single hour 
from his society to bestow it upon the 
most devoted of her friends just at the eve 
of departure.” 





Matilda answered with quickness: “| 
regret that Mr. Seymour finds my apology 
insufficient—especially as I have none 
other to offer.” 

“Pardon the hasty word,” said Sey- 
mour, feeling that he had gone too far, 
“‘my faithless tongue would better have 
obeyed my heart by expressing gratitude 
for the bounty which bestows the light of 
your presence on me even now. If the 
privilege of being with you were less high- 
ly prized, I could more patiently bear its 
abridgment.” 

It was the lady’s turn to receive an ex- 
cuse with coolness, and the only reply 
made to the lover was a slight inclination 
of the head. 

“ Laurence added, impatiently, ‘Had | 
not some right to expect so brief an in- 
terview from Miss Matilda Chesley ?” 

* A right, sir?” 

“If lam presumptuous, dear Matilda, 
does your heart say that all the blame 
should fall upon me? Have I weakly 
misapprehended those minute signs of re- 
turned affection, in which I have fondly 
been content to see a full reward and en- 
couragement for the truest homage that 
man ever paid to woman?” 

Matilda replied not a word. 

‘“‘ Tf another,” continued Laurence, “ is 
now preferred to me, will you refuse to 
admit that it was not always so?” 

Miss Chesley answered: “I am con- 
scious of no change in opinion. At this 
moment, as heretofore, no one holds a 
higher place in my esteem than Mr. Sey- 
mour.” 

“Would you have me contented with 
such a position ?” said the lover, impetu- 
ously. “No, Matilda, precious as your 
favorable regard is, it is nothing to me if 
it must be shared equally by any other— 
nothing ? It is worse than nothing; far 
better that I had never known you, than 
that, after madly devoting‘every faculty of 
my soul in the effort to win your heart, I 
should be compelled to sink down at the 
end, convinced of the inestimable value of 
the prize, but in hopeless despair of its 
ever becoming mine. Possessing your 
love, I see around me a glorious world—a 
present full of happiness, a future holding 
forth the brightest hopes; without you, 
all is blank, dismal, void. Declare which 
is to be my fate. Others may have more 
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than one prospect of happiness. For my 
part—l confess the weakness—on a single 
thread depends everything that makes 
life a blessed boon! Shall that thread be- 
come a cable fit to anchor a soul on hea- 
yen, or will your hand sever it? Decide.” 

“Mr, Seymour,” replied Matilda, hesi- 
tating and embarrassed, “‘ have not I said 
enough? I sincerely respect and esteem 
you—lI respect and esteem no one more 
highly. Can you reasonably urge me to 
say more than this ?” 

‘« Let it be, then, that I am unreasonable, 
dear Matilda; but think who has made 
me so. I am unreasonable to expect what 
yet my soul cannot but hope for. No! 
Decide. I will not have a moiety, even 
of your heart. Say that you love no other, 
and then I sink at your feet grateful and 
contented. You make me no answer. 
Shall I allow my heart to give the inter- 
pretation of that silence? I dare not; 
perhaps it has already deluded me. The 
time has come for certainty. Let your 
lips pronounce that you do not look upon 
Reginald Ander as you look upon me ?” 

“Mr, Seymour, I cannot.” 

“Oh, Matilda, recall that declaration ! 
Think that this moment decides forever. | 
solemnly assure you that I rest everything 
on the issue of this answer. I look for no 
other. Say—whisper—show by the slight- 
est sign—that you prefer me to Reginald 
Ander.” 

“T cannot,” replied Matilda, firmly. 

Laurence Seymour, without uttering a 
syllable, rose, bowed, and moved to the 
door. As he put his hand on the knob, 
he turned and gazed earnestly in Miss 
Chesley’s face. Her eye quailed, but no 
sound issued from her lips, and Seymour 
left the parlor. 

As the rejected lover galloped furiously 
along the road to Anderport, he scarce 
noticed a man who was standing just with- 
in the fence that enclosed the shady 
grounds in front of Reginald’s mansion. 
This individual, who, with a little hammer 
in his hand, had been engaged in chipping 
fragments from the corner of a large mass 
of whitish stone, called out as the horse- 
man came opposite him, “ Mr. Seymour, 
you are in haste.” 

“Ah, is that you, Mr. Rennoe!” ex- 
claimed the young man, throwing his horse 
upon his haunches, 





” 


| “Yes, sir,’ 


? 


replied the figure, “I have 
been amusing myself with mineralogy—I 


| was always fond of dabbling a little in the 


| 


natural sciences. This rock here, by the 
way, is of quite an unusual formation to be 
found in this locality. I take it to be what 
is called heavy-spar, though the yellowish 
tinge in it makes it bear no little resem- 
blance to a very rare mineral found in one of 
the Orkneys. Let me hand you aspecimen.” 

“ Never mind—don’t trouble yourself, 
sir. Iam not inclined just now to finger 
bits of stone.” 

“ Indeed! pray what is the matter ?” 

“T have been to see Matilda Chesley.” 

“ Ah, I understand the luxury of her 
society has spoiled your taste for lighter 
entertainments !” 

“Pshaw! she has jilted me.” 

“How?” said Rennoe, with sympathy 
that was not assumed. “TI really trust 
youare mistaken—what brought it about ?” 

“ Why, I was determined not to be trifled 
with any longer, as I told her to decide at 
once—and she has.” 

“This is most unfortunate,” rejoined the 
other. ‘ How precipitate and ill-advised 
you have been to urge matters at the 


| very moment when circumstances have 


made your rival appear most favorably! Do 
you not see that she and all her family lie 
just now under such a weight of obligation 
to Reginald, that they cannot but be anx- 
ious to avoid treating him with any appear- 
ance of harshness? How could she in 
common decency choose the very moment 
in which he had restored to the house 
peace, and happiness, and a brother, to in- 
flict the sudden mortification of rejecting 
his suit ?” 

‘“‘Do not harass me with such reflec- 
tions now,” said Seymour, bitterly ; “the 
matter is past remedy. Good evening to 

” 
you. 

“ Past remedy !” echoed Simon Rennoe, 
gazing after the young man. “ How wretch- 
ed to have to rely on such tools! Past 
remedy! Is it indeed? Not yet. I have 
another resource, and luckily, it is one of 
which I can avail myself without a co- 
adjutor. Would that I had never de- 
| pended upon any head but my own! How 
stupid that lover!” 





As these and similar thoughts passed 
| through his active brain, Rennoe turned 
| towards the mansion, for his geological in- 
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vestigations suddenly lost their relish. 
Upon the terrace he met Reginald, who, 
from his elevated position, had noticed both 
the fierce speed of Seymour and its inter- 
ruption by the colloquy with his friend. 
The pair looked at each other intently. 
With all his art, Rennoe could not totally 
conceal the vexation which stirred him, 
and Reginald, at once inferring what had 
taken place, saluted him with a meaning 
smile. After standing thus some seconds, 
the young man broke silence—“ Laurence 
rides home fast.” 

“Yes,” replied Rennoe, “he seems 
quite discomposed. I think he will be 
ready to ask for mercy, and plead that his 
punishment is already sufficiently severe.” 

“Ts it so?” said Reginald. “ That 
should not be. A noble-born youth 
ought to have more spirit.” Then he 





(To be continued.) 





added, in a quiet, mock-persuasive tone— 
“Do you help him ?” 

Rennoe shook his head. 

Reginald repeated the words—“« Help 
him. It may result in your advantage, 
for if Seymour succeed in winning Miss 
Chesley, I am ready—you know for what.” 

Rennoe answered, catching his tone as 
nearly as possible, “ You may not act 
safely to urge me.” 

“Oh!” returned the youth, “have no 
scruple. Itis only the animation of the 
struggle that gives the enjoyment. Better 
defeat than uncontested victory. So try 
your utmost. Adieu till supper.” 

Reginald, hastily returning to Rennoe, 
said softly— Hark you, sir! one caution. 
In whatever you may say to Miss Chesley, 
make little mention of me—no misrepre- 
sentation. That is all.” 
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FREILIGRATH.* 


Or the two great agents in the attain- 
ment and establishment of political free- 
dom, the lyre and the sword, it is diffi- 
cult to say which is the more potent. The 
captive trumpeter in Aisop gave but a 
lame apology for the position in which he 
was found, when he alleged in his be- 
half, that he bore no weapon, and that 
his profession was not that of a soldier. 
It was a blind and undiscerning policy that 
led the Athenians, when applied to by the 
Spartans in obedience to the commands 
of the oracle, to give them a general, con- 
temptuously to nominate the poet Tyr- 
taens as a fit person to fill that important 
post, in the hope of thus insuring the de- 
feat of their rivals; for though unused to 
action in the tented field, and possessing 
no physical advantages, either in strength 
or appearance he was enabled, by the in- 
spiration of song, to impart hope to the 
desponding, endurance to the weary, 
courage to the timid, strength to the weak, 
and valor to the faint-hearted. He could 
arouse, by the magic of his strains, the 
spirit of those whom he directed, without 
which the material powers of an army, 
“ the limb, the thews, the stature, bulk and 
big assemblance—of millions are as no- 
thing. Mazarine, a keen observer of hu- 
man nature, justly appreciated the influ- 
ence of popular lyrics on the character and 
habits of a nation, when he uttered that 
celebrated apothegm— ‘Give me the 
making of a people’s songs, and I care 
not who makes their laws.”’ The assertion 
may at first view appear a bold one; but 
when we bear in mind, that the laws of 
a people can never, for any long period, 

e at variance with their national feelings 
and characteristics, we shall readily recog- 
nize its substantial truth and correctness. 





of arbitrary power. “The child is father 
of the man,” the impressions received in 
early years, through the gentle ministries 
of the household circle, outlast all other 
recollections and survive all other changes. 
Our nature becomes imperceptibly mould- 
ed and formed by the associations of child- 
hood, and if, in after life, when we arrive 
at a more perfect knowledge of good and 
evil, we find our sympathies enlisted on 
the side of the former, it seems like an act 
of domestic treason, a sacrilege committed 
within the sacred circle of the home sanc- 
tuary, to deny them free scope and utter- 
ance, 

It would be a curious and interesting 
problem, were a satisfactory solution at- 
tainable, to ascertain how far the recent 
revolutionary movements in Europe are to 
be attributed to the diffusion of free senti- 
ments among the masses, through the 
medium of songs and pasquinades. Though 
not, like the “ power of armies,” a “ vis- 
ible thing,” who can doubt that a chant 
like the Marseillaise may be used, at cer- 
tain critical periods of political ferment, as 
a formidable revolutionary agent? The 
might of song has been a fertile source of 
terror to those who have wielded over 
their fellows an authority neither founded 
in reason, nor administered with wisdom. 
How often did the gloomy cells of the 
Bastile, while that stronghold of despotism 
yet stood, receive within their narrow 





The tongue that has been accustomed from | 
the cradle to lisp the praises of liberty, | 


can with difficulty be tutored, in maturer 
years, to sing Io pzans before the throne 





space some luckless rhymer, whose wit 
had outrun his discretion, and whose sense 
of the ridiculous had momentarily triumph- 
ed over the instinct of self-preservation ! 
What a record of sufferings that harrow 
up the soul, does the story of Pellico’s 
captivity reveal! Some of the songs of 
Beranger, too, breathe of the bitterness 
that is born of captivity and chains; and 
yet, though volumes on volumes of inflam- 
matory odes have been condemned by the 
public censor, or burned by the common 


*Gedichte von Ferdinand Freiligrath, 8th ed., 1845. Ein Glaubensbekenntniss, von F. Freiligrath, 
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hangman, the universal mind of man must 
and will find utterance in words, which, 
when the fit occasion comes, are embodied 
in deeds. As that subtle investigator, and 
eloquent expounder of the philosophy of 
life, Ralph Waldo Emerson, has observed, 


“ The inviolate spirit turns their spite against 
the wrong doers. The martyr cannot be dis- 
honored. Every lash inflicted is a tongue of 
fame ; every prison a more illustrious abode ; 
every burned book or house enlightens the 
world; every suppressed or expunged word 
reverberates through the earth from side to 
side. The minds of men are at last aroused; 
reason looks out and justifies her own, and 
malice finds all her work vain. It is the whip- 
per who is whipped, and the tyrant who is un- 
done.”* 


During the last few years, a number of 
political poets have sprung up in Germany, 
who, believing that the national mind re- 
quires for its full development the remo- 
val of those restrictions to which the des- 
potic policy of the government has sub- 
jected it, have called upon their country- 
men, in the name of freedom and right, to 
shake off the galling yoke which they have 
so Jong and so patiently endured. These 
‘quick spirits,” sensible that the true 
happiness of a people depends not merely 
on their external condition, but is intimate- 
ly connected with their moral and intel- 
lectual being; that, in the words of Gui- 
zot, the true idea of civilization comprises 
another development beyond that of the 
social element, “namely, the development 
of individual life, the development of the 
human mind and its faculties, the develop- 
ment of man himself,” have endeavored to 
arouse their fellows to the necessity of in- 
sisting on liberty of speech as the inaliena- 
ble heritage of man, not as a boon depend- 
ent on the will of a monarch, or the tole- 
ration of a cabinet. They have felt, and 
mourned for those who could not feel the 
bitterness of that most abject state of 
slavery which denies to the oppressed the 
utterance of his woes, stifles the rising 
throb in the patriot’s bosom, and forbids 
the wretched captive even to clank his 
chains, lest others should take alarm at 
the sound. “Strike,” said the Spartan 
Eurybiades to his colleague Themistocles, 





* Essays, lst. Series, p. 99. 





on receiving a blow from the latter, in the 
heat of debate,—*“ strike, but hear.” In 
Germany, alas! the vigilance of the cen- 
sorship has anticipated the possibility of 
such an appeal; for as dead men tell no 
tales, so sentiments and opinions, on which 
the ban of prohibition is pronounced, can 
never betray, in their effects on the pop- 
ular mind, any trace of their existence, 
The authors, therefore, to whom allusion 
has been made, feeling that 


* There is a bondage worse, far worse, to bear 
Than his, who breathes, by roof and floor 
and wall, 
Pent in, a tyrant’s solitary thrall: 
*Tis his who walks about in the open air, 
One of a nation, who, henceforth, must wear 
Their fetters in their souls ;” 


and yet unable, while within the contines 
of Germany, and under the cognizance of 
the public censor, to embody their thoughts 
in language adequate to the expression of 
their feelings, have been driven, as a mea- 
sure of necessity, to select some place 
beyond the jurisdiction of their native land, 
for the publication of their works. The 
event has justified their expectations. 
Their poems have found their way by 
thousands into the very heart of Ger- 
many, and though it is true that the sale 
and circulation of these productions might 
have been forbidden, experience has proved 
such a measure to be a most dangerous 
method of checking the evil against which 
it is directed. The mischief once done, as 
it never would have been done, had the 
offending passages received the supervi- 
sion of the censor, the King of Prussia, 
who has always professed a great vene- 
ration for constitutional liberty, was sufli- 
ciently politic to make a virtue of necessity, 
by displaying an assumed toleration, pro- 
duced by the exigency of circumstances. 
To murder a publication in the embryo, 
when none can witness the crime, is a 
much less hazardous expedient than to 
attack it in a developed state, when its 
form and bearing have become familiar to 
the eyes of thousands. 

Among the poets whose powers have 
been thus devoted to the task of arousing 
the free spirit of Germany from the deg- 
radation and abasement that have hitherto 
cramped its energies and stunted its 
growth, that of Ferdinand Freiligrath de- 
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serves honorable mention. He was born 
at Detmold, in Westphalia, in the year 
1810, and is said, at a very early age, to 
have given 


powers which have since rendered him so | 
He seems, indeed, “ to have | 


conspicuous. 
lisped in numbers,” as we learn from a 
biographical sketch now before us, that at 
the age of seven, he delighted his father 
by the production of his first copy of 
verses. Freiligrath, however, was not al- 
lowed to dream away the morning of life 
in Arcadian visions or Parnassian reveries, 
having been placed at the mercantile desk 
at the. age of fifteen. During the period 
of his commercial novitiate, he applied 
himself diligently to the acquisition of Eng- 
lish, French and Italian, and the transla- 
tions which appear among his poems in- 
dicate a familiar acquaintance with each of 
these languages. 

Commerce and poetry are not, in the 
general estimation of the world, connected 
by any close affinities; yet amid the dry 
details of the warehouse and the counting- 
room, Freiligrath found materials for the 
exercise of the poetic faculty. The varied 
products displayed in the crowded marts 
of Amsterdam, led his imagination to the 
climes from which they had been brought, 
and suggested those vivid pictures of many 


a far-off region, which are among the most | 


pleasing features of his verse. He seems 
to have realized, in fancy, the yearning 
desire which haunted the last years of 
Schiller, and which has been so gracefully 
described by the pen of Bryant.* He 
deals almost exclusively with the external 
world, and leaves to others the domain of 
sentiment and passion—a peculiarity which 
will not detract from his merit in the opin- 
ion of those who have been feasted ad nau- 
seam with the subjective idealisms and 
metaphysics which constitute the staple 
commodity of much of the recent poetry 
of Germany. 

Freiligrath’ s poems, which were first 
published in a collected form in 1830, 
were received with marked favor, and rap- 
idly passed through several editions ; the 
eighth, published in 1845, is now before 


“Tis said, when Schiller’s death drew nigh, 
The wish possess’d his mind, 
To wander forth, wherever lie 


The haunts of human kind,” &c. 


indication of those poetical | 
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us, from which we propose to make a few 
translations, for the purpose of exhibiting 
the prevailing tone and spirit of our au- 
thor’s productions. 

First, then, for a flower fancy, more ac- 
ceptable, perhaps, to the taste of German 
than English readers ; romantic and senti- 
mental, but graceful, easy and imaginative. 


THE REVENGE OF THE FLOWERS. 
Resting on a snow-white pillow, 
Slumbering soft the maiden lies, 
Drooping sinks each dark-brown eyelash, 
Glows each cheek with purple dyes. 


Glimm’ring on the chair beside her, 
Stands a vase, of beauty rare; 

In the vase bright flow’rs are blooming, 
Sweet in odor, fresh and fair. 


Now a dull, oppressive closeness 
Thro’ the chamber seems to spread, 

For the windows close are fasten’d, 
And the breeze of spring has fled 


All around is deepest silence, — 
Sudden, list! a murmur low, 

From the flow’rs and leafy branches, 
Whispering voices seem to flow 


From the flow’r vase softly stealing 
Elfin forms uprise in air, 

Faintest mist wreaths are their garments, 
Coronals and shields they bear. 


From the rose’s purple bosom, 
Glides a slender maiden fair, 

Loose her flowing locks are streaming, 
Pearls like dew-drops glitter there. 


From the helmet of the monk’s-hood, 
With its leaf of darkest green, 

Forth, with gleaming sword and visor, 
Stalks a knight of noble mien. 


On his casque there streams a feather 
From the heron—silvery pale ; 
From the lily floats a maiden, 
Fine as gossamer her veil, 


From the tiger lily’s calix 
Comes a man with haughty brow, 
On his bright green turban proudly 
Gleams the crescent’s golden bow. 


Gaily from the crown imperial, 
Walks a sceptre-bearer brave, 

And his henchmen from the Iris 
Follow, each with shining glaive. 


From the leaves of the narcissus, 
Forth a dark-eyed boy there trips 
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Tow’rd the bed, and warmly presses 
Kisses on the maiden’s lips. 


Then round the couch there float and hover 
Other shapes in airy ring, 

And while thus they float and hover, 
In the sleeper’s ear they sing. 


“ Maiden, maiden, thou hast torn us 
From the earth’s protecting shade, 
Now to grace thy gaudy chalice, 
We must wither, droop and fade. 


“Oh, how softly late we rested 
On the earth’s maternal breast, 
Kiss’d by glowing sunbeams stealing 
Thro’ the forest’s leafy crest. 


“There glad spring’s delightful breezes 
Bent each stem with gentle pow’r, 
There by night like fays we sported, 
Rising from our leafy bow’r. 


“ There, rain and dew pour’d softly round us, 
Here, a dismal pool we see, 
We must die—yet ere we perish, 
Maid, our curse descends on thee.” 


The song is still—the forms surround 
The sleeper as before, 

And with the former silence comes 
The whispering voice once more. 


What a whispering! what a murmur! 
Flush’d the maiden’s cheek so fair ! 

How the spirits breathe upon her, 
How the fragrance fills the air. 


Soon the early beams of morning 
Laughing chased the shades away ; 

On the couch in death’s cold slumber, 
Lovely still, the maiden lay. 


Like a blossom early faded, 
Scarce the tint her cheek hath fled, 
Sleeps she with her fragile sisters, 
Kill’d by odors round her shed. 


The early reminiscences of childhood, 
when the world of hope was all before us, 
and disappointment was unknown; when 
no pang darkened the recollections of the 
past, and no fear dimmed the expectations 
ef the future, have furnished the subject of 
many a beautiful and touching verse. The 
following extract from the record of Freili- 

ath’s boyish experiences, must come 
home to the feelings of every reader whose 
memory is not barren of all that forms the 
joy of after life: 
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THE PICTURE-BIBLE. 


Thou folio dusk and olden, 
My friend in early days, 

When loving hands oft opened 
Thy secrets to my gaze, 

Oft o’er thy pictures bending, 
Delighted I would stand, 

My sports forgot, while dreaming 
About the Orient land. 


Thou openest the portals 
Of distant zones to me; 
In thee, as in a mirror, 
Their glitt’ring stores I see. 
Thanks ! for thro’ thee are glimpses 
Of strange, far regions sent, 
Of camels, palms, and deserts, 
The shepherd and his tent. 


More near to view thou bringest 
The hero and the sage, 

By gifted seers depicted 
Upon thy priceless page, 

The fair and bride-like maidens, 
As well their words portray, 

Of each a living semblance 
Thy figured Saves display. 


The patriarchal ages, 
What simple times were they, 
When men on every journey 
Met angels by the way. 
Their wells and herds of. cattle, 
How often have I seen, 
While on thy pages gazing 
With quiet, thoughtful mien. 


Again thou seem’st, as lying 
Goon the stool, of yore, 
While I, intently musing, 
Upon thy pages pore, 
As if the old impressions, 
So oft with rapture viewed, 
In fresh and brilliant colors 
Before me stood renewed. 


As if, more bright than ever, 
Again before me placed, 
I saw the quaint devices 
Around thy borders traced ; 
Branches and fruit combining, 
Round every picture wrought, 
Each to some picture suited, 
And all with meaning fraught ; 


As if, in days departed, 
My eager steps [ bent, 
To ask my gentle mother, 
What every picture meant ; 
As if some song or story, 
I learned of each to tell, 
While beaming mildly on us, 
My father’s glances fell. 
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Oh! time, now fled forever, 
Thou seem’st a tale gone by ; 

The picture-Bible’s treasures, 
The bright, believing eye, 

The glad, delighted parents, 
The calm, contented mien, 

The joy and mirth of boyhood, 
All, all, alas! have been. 


A desert appeared at first view, to be a 
very unpromising theme for the genius of 
poetry ; but fancy can people even the 
loneliest tracts with its own wild creations, 


and give 





“to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name.” 


In the domain of the ideal, there is no 
such thing as a vacuum. The “blasted 
heath” in Macbeth echoes with the un- 
earthly incantations of the weird sisters 
of destiny, and the lone isle of the “«Tem- 
pest” is cheered by the sweet melodies 
of Ariel. The wilderness, as well as the 
field, has its poetry and traditionary lore; 
and though to the eye of sense its barren 
expanse presents no living object, it be- 
comes to the more delicate perception of 
the imagination a “ populous solitude,” 
haunted by spectral forms, and vocal with 
“airy tongues that syllable men’s names.” 
A superstition connected with the deserts 
of the East has been made the subject of 
one of the most vivid and spirited of 
Freiligrath’s descriptive poems : 


THE TRAVELLER’S VISION. 


By night, amid the desert waste, we camped 
upon the ground, 

Beside our reinless steeds outstretch’d, Be- 
douins slept around. 

Far on the mountains of the Nile, the yellow 
moonlight beamed, 

And many a camel’s bleaching bones from out 
the sand-waves gleamed. 


But sleep I could not; on my saddle pillow’d 
lay my head, 

And piled beneath the husky fruit from lofty 
date-palms shed, 

My outspread caftan’s flowing folds o’er 
breast and feet I drew, 

Beside me lay my naked sword, my spear and 
musket true. 


Deep the silence—but a moment crackles the 
low fire, 

Or wandering and benighted screams the 
lonely vulture dire ; 





In his sleep but for a moment stamps the un- 
bridled steed, 

Or turns some rider in his dreams to grasp the 
barbed jereed. 


The earth is shaken to and fro, and shadows 
dusk and dun 

Obscure the moon, wild beasts athwart the 
desert howling run. 

Fierce prance our snorting steeds, while grasps 
our flag the foremost man, 

Then drops it as he murmurs low, “the spectre 
caravan.” 


Lo! it cometh—on their camels sweep the 
ghostly drivers past ; 

Secure aloft the women sit, no veil around 
them cast. 

Beside them maidens wander, bearing pitchers, 


like Rebecca ; 

At the fountain ;--riders follow, sweeping on 
to Mecca. 

More yet? Who can their number tel]? it 


seems an endless train ; 

Yes! all these camels’ bleaching bones with 
life now glow again. 

And this brown dust in whirling masses heav’d 
so oft on high, 

Is changed to | men, who guide 
the camels by. 


This is the night, when all who ’mid the sand- 
waves sleep forlorn, 

Whose scatter’d ashes parch our tongues, by 
sultry breezes borne ; 

Whose skulls beneath our horses’ 
moulder in dust away, 

Arise and haste in crowded ranks at Mecca’s 
shrine to pray. 


hoofs 


Still on they come! The rearmost guard our 
troop hath scarcely passed, 

And yonder comes the van again, with loose 
rein driving fast, 

From the green hills that skirt the shore of 
Babelmandel strait, 

Before my steed can break his cord, they hurry 
swift as fate. 


Steady now! our beasts are startled! and 
mount each man to horse, 

Nor basely shrink, like timid sheep, before the 
lion’s course. 

What tho’ their floating robes ye touch, as 
on their path they hie, 

At Allah’s name both man and beast will pass 
for ever by. 


Wait till your turban feathers float in morn- 
ing’s dewy breeze ; 

For morning’s dawn and morning air are 
death to things like these. 
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When daylight gleams, these spectre pilgrims 
fade to dust away ; 

Night wanes e’en now, my neighing steed sa- 
lutes the welcome day. 


The following verses contain a spirited 
and picturesque description of one of the 
finest scenes which a poet could select as 
the theme of his song, the arrival of the 
great leader of the Israelites at the bor- 
ders of that promised land which Provi 
dence had decreed that he should never 
enter. 


NEBO. 


On Jordan’s verdant borders, 
The tribes of Jacob lay, 

The pilgrims there from Mizraim 
Kept joyous holiday. 

In camp at ee reposing, 
The multitude found rest, 

Thro’ years of weary wandering 
The sandy deserts’ guest. 


Then dropped the toil-worn travellers 
Their staves from out their hands, 
And from their loins ungirded 
Each one his linen bands. 
Then in the cool, white vestments, 
In varied groups were seen, 
Dusk forms, with dark beards curling, 
And pale and wasted mien. 


Their, too, their pilgrim dwellings 
O’er all the plain appeared, 
And high within each centre 
The tent-pole stood upreared ; 
Their verdant boughs excluded 
The sun’s too fervid beam, 
And filled was every pitcher 
By some cool, gushing stream. 


Their limbs fatigued and dusty 
Were freely laved with oil, 
And there the drivers tended 
Their camels worn with toil ; 
There flocks and herds lay scattered 
Upon the verdant mead, 
And wild with recent freedom 
Far roamed the unbridled steed. 


And there, with loud rejoicings, 
Tired hands were raised on high, 

That now of this long journey 
The end was drawing nigh ; 

And there stout swords were sharpened . 
By many a sturdy hand, 

To fight for the7green pastures 
Of Israel’s fatherland, ‘ 








That seemed bevond the river 
Their footsteps to invite— 
A land of boundless plenty, 
Like Eden to the sight, 
That land oft seen in spirit, 
While journeying to and fro, 
That land is now before them, 
Where milk and honey flow. 


Hark ! from the valley’s bosom, 
Glad shouts of “Canaan” rise, 
As toward the rocky summit 
Their valiant leader hies. 
Upon his shoulders floating, 
Rest locks of purest white, 
And ‘neath his forehead flashing 
Two golden rays shed light. 


And when at length arriving, 
He gains the mountain’s brow, 
And tremblingly bends forward 
To look on all below, 
His eyes grow bright admiring 
The scenes beneath him spread, 
Which though he longs to enter, 
His feet can never tread. 


There pleasant plains are lying 
Where corn and wine abound, 
And brooks of flowing crystal 
In ev’ry field are found. 
The bee-hives there are swarming, 
There neighs the teamster’s span, 
Thy heritage, oh! Judah, 
rom Beersheba to Dan. 


* Now thou hast met my vision, 
I ask not here to stay, 
Oh Lord! in tranguil slumber 
Thy servant take away ;” 
Then with bright clouds around him, 
The Lord of Earth drew nigh, 
And from the wearied pilgrims 
Their leader bore on high. 


To die upon a mountain ! 
How glorious must it seem, 
When early clouds are glowing 
With morning’s ruddy beam ; 
Beneath, the world’s wild tumu't, 
Woods, plains, the river’s tide, 
Above, Heaven’s golden portals, 
Extended far and wide. 


The little poem entitled “The Emi- 
grant” is doubtless a sketch from nature, 
taken probably on some of the wharves of 
Amsterdam, 


I cannot choose but look upon you, 
I still must gaze while there ye stand 
Busy, your worldly goods outstretching, 
To place them in the steersman’s hand. 
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Ye men upon your shoulders bearing 
Baskets beneath whose weight ye tire, 
Filled with the bread your fields have nour- 

ished, 
And ye have baked by home’s glad fire; 


And ye who sport long braided tresses, 
Black-forest maidens, slim and brown, 
Who on the sloop’s green bench with caution 
Your pitchers and your pails lay down ; 


These are the self-same pails and pitchers 
Oft plenish’d at your native spring, 
These to the banks of still Missouri 
Fair images of home shall bring: 


The stone-built fountain at the hamlet, 
O’er which so often ye have bent, 
The household fire so brightly blazing, 
The shelf they served to ornament. 


They soon shall deck the rough log-cabin 
In some far region of the West, 

Soon, with cool waters overflowing, 
Ye’ll hand them to the thirsty guest. 


From them the Cherokee o’erwearied 
Shall drink, exhausted with the chase, 
But from the vintage, borne rejoicing, 
Green leaves no more their forms shall 
grace. 


Oh! wherefore are ye thus departing ? 
The Neckar vale bears grapes and corn, 
The Schwarzwald’s fill’d with gloomy tannin, 

In Spessart rings the Alpine horn. 


How often in those strange, wild forests 
For home’s green mountains ye will pine, 
For Deutschland’s fields with ripe grain 
waving, 
Her hills thick planted with the vine. 


How must the shade of days departed 
Come glancing oft athwart your dreams, 

Till like some joyous, calm old legend, 
Standing before your soul it seems. 


The boatman calls—depart in gladness ; 
In God’s good keeping may you all be 
found ; 
May joy forever be your pastime, 
Your fields with plenteous harvests 
still be crown’d. 


The “Sunken City” isa wild and irregu- 
lar lay, founded on a tradition which rep- 
resents a town of the name of Julin, as 
having been submerged by the waters of 
the ocean. 


O’er the silent waters my course I keep, 
Calm is the surface, and hush’d each wave, 





The buried old city beneath me deep 
Flashes to view from its watery grave. 


In the dim old times of legend and lay, 
A king his fair young daughter exiled, 

A home she found o’er the hills away, 
With seven smal! elves of the forest wild. 


And when she died by her mother’s hand, 
That mingled the poison’d draught, alas! 
Her body was laid by the elfin band, 
In a coffin of crystal glass. 


There in a spotless shroud she lay, 
Enwreath’d with blossoms fragrant and fair, 
In her youthful beauty’s bright array, 
And they all could behold her there. 


Thou liest e’en so in thy crystal shell, 
A corpse in its cerements, oh! sunken Julin, 
Thro’ the gleaming water's transparent swell, 
The halls of thy pomp are seen. 


The turrets arise, gloomy and tall, 
And mutely their tale of woe recite, 
The arch of the gateway pierces the wall, 
And still are the minster windows bright. 


Yet ’mid thy grandeur, solemn and still, 
There cometh no footstep, nor mirth, nor 
song, 
But fishes in myriads roam at will, 
Thy markets and streets along. 


They gaze with a vacant and glassy stare, 
Thro’ the doors and windows abandoned and 
lone, 
Drowsy and mute are the tenants there, 
Dwelling in mansions of stone. 
Thither I'll hasten, and there recall 
The glories departed, the pleasures flown, 
And the magical realm of death shall fall, 
When the breath of the living is o’er it 
thrown. 


Then people were more for war and gain, 
The pillar’d halls and the markets vast, 
Ye maidens no longer asleep remain, 
But ponder the dream that’s past. 


“ Downward—no farther ye row with me,” 
Powerless sink both his arms and feet, 
Deep over him closes the briny sea, 
As he hastens the city to greet. 


He lives among halls of the olden day, 
Where the sea-shells glisten, the amber 
glows: 
Beneath, gleam splendors past away, 
Above, the boat song flows. 


“The Mirage” has been regarded as one 
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of Freiligrath’s best productions. Few de- 
scriptions of this ocular illusion, and the 
deplorable effects which it frequently pro- 
duces on its victims, displays so much 
vigor and power of delineation, as the fol- 
lowing verses : 


Around the harbor, gay with flags, my restless 
vision strays, 

But this gay plume of mine, I see, attracts thy 
smiling gaze ; 

While roar the waves around our barque, I 
gladly would be taught 

About that desert realm of thine, from whence 
that crest was brought. 


“ Well! be it so”—my forehead rests, support- 
ed by my hand, 

Mine eyelids fall, in slumber closed; there 
glows the desert sand! 

Within your tents the people dwell, whom first 
my childhood knew, 

There, clad in dreary weeds of woe, Sahara 
greets thy view. 


Who late hath crossed the lion’s realm? the 
prints of paw and hoof are here ; 

Tombuctoo’s caravan perchance—far in the 
distance gleams a spear. 

Lo! banners wave; the Emir’s robe streams 
thro’ the dusty cloud, 

While peers the camel’s stately head above the 
motley crowd. 


In serried ranks they ride along, where sand 
and sky together blend, 

Now lost to sight, as Q’er their march the yel- 
low sands extend ; 

But yet with ease thine eyes can trace the fu- 
gitives’ broad way, 

By many a token, here and there, these level! 
wastes display. 


The first, a dromedary dead—a way-mark here 
is left— 

Two vultures on the carcass stand, of half 
their plumage reft ; 

The famished pair but little heed yon turban’s 
gorgeous cost, 

Which in the journey’s reckless haste, a youth- 
ful Arab lost. 


Now round the tam’risk’s thorny stem see 
shreds of trappings fly, 

And close at hand a dusty skin lies empty, 
torn, and dry. 

Who is it spurns the gaping pouch, with looks 
of sorest need ? 

It is the dark-haired- swarthy chief of Biledul- 
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Last in the rear his courser fell, he wandered 
far astray, 

His lovely wife his girdle clasps and languishes 
away ; 

On horseback, late before him placed, how 
gleamed her eye with mirth, 

Now o’er the desert waste she trails, like fal- 
chion from its girth. 


The sand which but the lion’s tail by night had 
swept before, 

The helpless fair one’s flowing locks now drag 
unheeded o’er ; 

It dries her lip’s ambrosia] dew, it fills her wav- 
ing hair— 

Her feeble limbs, fatigued and faint, its flinty 
pebbles tear. 


The Emir sinks; within each pulse the life- 
blood boils and glows ; 

His eyelids swell, his brow’s blue veins dilate 
with mortal throes ; 

He wakes, with one last burning kiss, his 
lovely Fezzan bride, 

Then, on the sand with one wild curse, falls 
prostrate by her side. 


With wandering gaze she looks around—*“Ho ! 
sleepest thou, my love ? 

How changed the sky’s late brassy hue! it 
gleams like steel above. 

Where is the desert’s yellow glow? ’tis daz- 
zling light all round, 

And shimmers ‘here, as *twere the sea, in Al- 
giers’ rocky bound. 


It gleams and surges like a stream, its cooling 
waves advance, 

A liquid mirror shining clear; wake! ‘tis the 
Nile, perchance ; 

Yet no—our course was southern bent—the 
Senegal *t may be; 

Or, with its billows’ foaming spray, perhaps the 
open sea. 


At least ’tis water! on the bank my vestments 
soon shall lie. 

Wake up! to soothe our fevered frames, its 
virtue we will try. 

A grateful draught, a bracing bath, will nerve 
our wasted powers ; 

Yon fortress gained, how soon will close this 
pilgrimage of ours. 


Around its dusky gates I see bright scarlet 
banners fly ; 

Beyond its turrets, thick with spears, proud 
min’rets tow’r on high, 

A gallant fleet of stately ships lies tossing in 
the bay, 

And boundless riches fill each mart and cara- 
vanserai. 
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Belov’d! my tongue is parch’d, awake! the 
twilight shades are nigh.” 

He gave one glance around—* The Mirage !” 
was his sad reply. 

“More cruel than the simoom—of wicked 
fiends the sport and play.” 

He paused—the phantom passed—dead on his 
corpse his partner lay. 





In Venice harbor thus the Moor did of his 
country tell; 

On Desdemona’s listening ear full sweet the 
story fell, 

And as the prow, with sudden dash, plough’d 
up the sandy shore, 

Brabantio’s only child in silence to his home 
he bore. 


THE WAKER IN THE DESERT. 


Where flows the Nile through desert sands, 
A noble lion proudly stands, 

Dusk as the parched and arid ground, 
Dusk as the simoom floating round. 


About his breast, his broad mane free, 
A royal mantle seems to be, 

Than kingly diadem more fair, 

His brow thick set with bristling hair. 


With angry roar he lifts his head, 

And hollow rings his voice and dread ; 
It fills the desert’s weary round, 

And Meeri’s swamp perceives the sound. 


Bristles the panther’s spotted hide, 
The wild gazelle flees far and wide, 
The crocodile and camel hear 

The monarch’s wrathful voice in fear. 


Back from the Nile the echoes fall, 
And from the Pyramid’s high wall ; 
The royal mummy, brown and weary, 
Wakes in his silent chamber dreary. 


He rises in his narrow cell, 
“Thanks, lion, for thine angry yell, 
Long ages here of sleep I'd known 
Until I heard thy thrilling tone. 


Yes! long indeed the time appears ; 
Where are the glorious olden years, 
When royal banners round me flew, 
And sires of thine my chariot drew ? 


In lofty state I sat erect, 

The shafts with massive gold were deck’d, 
Each spoke and wheel with rich pearls shone, 
And Thebes’ proud tow’rs were all my own. 








This foot, though now no strength is there, 
Oft trod upon the Moor’s crisp hair, 

On the dark brow of India’s child, 

And on the neck of Arab wild. 


This hand, that once the world controll’d, 
Now rests within the byssus’ fold, 

And what these hieroglyphics tell, 

This breast has known and pondered well. 


This tomb, in which at last T lie, 

These hands of mine rear’d proud and high, 
Around my throne rose many a spear, 

My viceroy was the overseer ; 


The Nile’s broad stream, my willing slave, 
My light barque rock’d upon its wave ; 
The Nile, whose current still rolls by— 
How long in deep repose ] lie. 


And now ’tis growing dark once more.” 
Then sudden ceased the lion’s roar, 
The sleeper’s eye dim shades o’erspread, 
Again he seeks his quiet bed. 


Under a quotation from the book of 
Psalms : 


“Thou breakest the heads of the dragons 
in the waters. 

“Thou breakest the heads of Leviathan in 
pieces, and gavest him to be meat to the peo- 
ple inhabiting the wilderness.”—Ps. Ixxiv. 14. 


We find the following verses : 


I walked, *t was one of Autumn’s early days, 
beside the ocean strand, 

With forehead bare, and downcast look, the 
Psalms of David in my hand, 

High rose the sea, loud roared the surf, the 
fresh breeze from the eastward blew, 
When in the far horizon west, a white-sailed 

barque appeared in view. 


And as from out the book of songs of Israel’s 
minstrel king I read, 

Now looked around, now turned the leaves, my 
wandering glance was led 

To where you find the verse above, when lo! 
there neared the barren strand, 

With gray sails furled and closely reefed, three 
fishing boats well manned. 


And in their rear, where crests of foam o’er- 
topped the billow’s darkish gray, 

Towed by a cord—in bulk immense, a strange 
and shapeless monster lay. 

The surf swelled high, loud creaked the mast, 
the prompt harpooner anchor made, 

And on the dry sand’s barren waste the gal- 

leys with their prize were laid. 
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At brother’s and at husband’s welcome call, in 
quick succession pour, 

From out their huts, with song and shout, the 
wild free dwellers on the shore ; 

They see the son of ocean there, with fatal 
gashes covered o’er— 

All crushed and broken lies that head, whence 
briny jets shall rise no more. 


A few years past yon dripping mass the frigid 
polar region bore, 

Untaught as yet his course to guide, he strayed 
to this low shallow shore ; 

He sought again the open sea, but shoal and 
sand-bank checked his vain career— 
Jehovah crushed the youthful giant’s head be- 

neath the fisher’s spear. 


Around their bleeding prey they danced and 
sung, but unto me it seemed 

As if, e’en yet, the half-closed eye on that rude 
concourse fiercely gleamed ; 

It seemed as if the purple tide reproved me as 
it ran, 

And faltered forth, amid the breeze, “ Oh, mis- 
erable race of man! 


Oh, pigmies! *tis by stratagem alone your con- 
quest ye have won, 

Base reptiles of the barren earth, who my do- 
main must ever shun ; 

Poor puny things! in hollow ships alone ye 
tempt the wat’ry way, 

The despicable shell-fish like, that never from 
its shell can stray. 


Oh, barren shore and little worth ! Oh, base and 
wretched dwellers here ! 

Oh, sorry race! whene’er I snort, how do ye 
start with fear! 

Upon the sands your village stands, a wretched 
group of huts hard by; 

And, Poet, art thou better, then, than they who 
thus behold’st me die ? 


I would I were where earth and sea together 
reach their utmost bound, 

Where, crashing ‘mid the gloom of night, 
floats winter’s icy palace round. 

Would that a sword fish ’gainst the ice his 
weapon there might whet, 

And pierce me through the breast at once ; then 
here I should not linger yet.” 


*T was one of autumn’s early days, the sea rose 
high, the east wind shrilly blew, 

When in the far horizon west, a white-sailed 
barque appeared in view ; 

But in my way I wandered forth—I threw my- 
self upon the sand— 

The Lord had crushed Behemoth’s head, and 
given him to the fisher’s hand. 





The following vivid but rather revolting 
description is entitled 


UNDER THE PALM-TREES. 


Mark yon manes athwart the bushes! in the 
wood they’re waging war, 

From yonder palm grove hearest thou the tu- 
mult and the roar? 

Come, let us mount this teak-tree—-gently ! lest 
thy quiver rattling , 

Should disturb them—see the tiger and the 
leopard madly battling. 


Around the cow of a white man, whom the 
tiger snatched away, 

As on this slope reposing, pillowed ‘mid scarlet 
blooms he lay, 

Round the stranger—who for three months 
past had shared our tent in quiet, 

Collecting plants and insects rare, the fierce 
destroyers riot. 


Alas! no arrow now can ransom him; his eye 
is closed in night— 

Red his slumber as the blossom of the fiery 
thistle bright ; 

Like a coffin seems the hollow of the hill 
whereon he’s lying, 

On his cheek the tiger’s claw-mark, and the 
blood his couch is dyeing. 


Oh, white man! many a tear for thee shall dim 
thy mother’s eyes— 

Mark! at the tiger furiously the raging leop- 
ard flies; 

Yet still the former holds the prey, his left paw 
on it placing, 

And with the right, in anger raised, his fierce 
opponent facing. 


Oh, what a bound! the dead man’s arm the 
leaper seizes fast, 

And rushes on, but yet the other battles to the 
last : 

Fiercely fighting, swol’n with fury, rampant 
now they’re raging, 

While ’twixt them stands erect the corpse for 
which the strife is waging. 


Lo! gliding from the boughs above, what is 
it strikes 5! view, 

With vengeful hiss, and poisoned fang, and 
skin of greenish hue ? 

Oh, monstrous snake ! thou leav’st to neither 
that for which he’s toiling, 

Thou crushest tiger, leopard, man alike, thy 

folds around them coiling. 


In 1839 Freiligrath retired from com- 
mercial pursuits. In 1842 he derived a 
small accession to his pecuniary resources, 
from a pension bestowed upon him by the 
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King of Prussia, who, doubtless, hoped by 
this display of munificence to control the 
course of his beneficiary, and render his 
talents subservient to the cause of des- 
potism. This design was speedily made 
apparent in the mutilation or suppression 
of the poet’s productions; and he soon 
became convinced that his duty, as an in- 
dependent writer, required the sacrifice of 
his pension. Acting in accordance with 
this conviction, at the expiration of the 
year 1843 he refused any longer to re- 
ceive it. In 1844 he published a volume 
of poems which he called his “ Glaubens- 
bekenntniss,”’ or confession of faith, in the 
preface to which, while he disavows hav- 
ing ever entertained other than liberal 
sentiments on political questions, he does 
not scruple to acknowledge a progress in 
the formation and development of his 
opinions. He repels the idea of being a 
traitor or a renegade, but wisely and 
justly observes, that “he who stands at 
the goal, should not deny even the cir- 
cuitous route by which he has reached it.” 
His position, at this period, is thus de- 


fined : 


“ Firmly and unflinchingly I take my stand 
by the side of those who are resolute to breast 
the current of despotism. No more life for me 
without freedom! However the lot of this 
book and my own may fall, so long as the op- 
pression endures under which I see my coun- 
try suffering, my heart will bleed and heave 
indignantly, and my mouth and my arta shall 
not be weary of doing what they may towards 
the attainment of better days. Thereto help 
me, next unto God, my countrymen. My face 
is turned towards the future.” 


The poet had prudently crossed the 
frontier of Germany before this publica- 
tion appeared; and it was well for his 
personal safety that this precaution had 
been taken, as an order was immediately 
issued for his arrest, as well as for the 
suppression of the work. ‘The author,” 
says William Howitt in an article in the 
People’s Journal, “retired with his ac- 
complished wife to Brussels, where he 
resided some time. But here he found 
himself not safe from the long arm of 
Prussian influence. A Herr Henizen, who 
had been obliged to flee from Prussia to 
Paris for a similar cause, was, while living 
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there in the utmost quiet, ordered to quit 
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France in eight and forty hours. He came 
to Brussels, and with him Freiligrath con- 
cluded to seek an asylum in Switzerland. 
Within six hours of his quitting Brussels, 
another German, singularly enough of the 
same name, and residing in the same 
place, was arrested for Freiligrath by mis- 
take.” Freiligrath continued to reside in 
Switzerland until the autumn of 1846, 
when he took up his residence in London, 
where he was employed as a clerk in 
a well-known German _banking-house. 
Here, however, he did not remain long. 
During the revolutionary crisis of 1847-8, 
he visited Dusseldorf, where he was ar- 
rested and tried for seditious publications 
tending to destroy the authority of the 
government. His celebrated poem, “ Die 
todten ans Lebenden,” (the dead to the 
living,) founded on a well-known incident 
of the revolutionary struggle in Germany, 
was more especially selected as the basis 
of this prosecution. His trial, which was, 
we believe, the first instance in the history 
of German jurisprudence, where the fate 
of a political offender was referred to the 
decision of a jury, resulted in the trium- 
phant acquittal of the poet, and the com- 
plete discomfiture of his opponents. 

A translation or two from the Glau- 
bensbekenntniss, exhibiting Freiligrath’s 
capacity for that difficult task—proprie 
communia dicere—will close our remarks 
on his life and writings. Most of the 
poems comprised in this work contain po- 
litical allusions to local politics, with which 
none but a German can be presumed to be 
familiar—a circumstance which lessens the 
utility, while it increases the difficulty, of 
presenting them in an English version. 
The following song, apart from its intrinsic 
merit, derives additional importance from 
the fact of having been honored by the 
censor’s veto. 


FREEDOM AND RIGHT. 


Oh! deem not in Death’s cold embrace they 
are sleeping ; 
Oh! think not from earth they have taken 
their flight, 
Though eloquent voices deep silence are keep- 
ing, 
And cruel oppressors denying the right ; 
No! though the faithful in exile are lying, 
Or tired of the thraldom ‘neath which they are 
sighing, 
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In chains by the hand of each other are dying, 
Still flourish immortal both Freedom and 
Right,— 
Freedom and Right. 


Let not one failure our courage take from us, 
*T will make our last triumph more perfect 
and bright, 
The future will doubly fulfil its glad promise, 
More loud be the echo of a ae and Right. 
Evermore in our being the twain are now 
blended, 
And each by the other is boldly defended : 
Where Right is, you find her by Freedom at- 
tended,— 
Freedom and Right. 


Let the thought, too, console us, that never in 
story 
Did the twins, as to-day, rush to fight after 
fight, 
In the joa of the serf waking visions of glory, 
As it drinks in their breathing, so free and 
so light ; 
Their course through the path of the world 
they are taking, 
On each shore that they visit the deep echoes 
waking, 
The shackles of serfdom already they’re break- 


ing 
From the limbs of the negro as well as the 
white,— 
Freedom and Right. 


On all sides their banners are floating and 
flying, 
That the reign of oppression and wrong may 
be past, 
Though at times unsuccessful, each danger de- 
fying, 
Erect and undaunted they’ll conquer at last. 
Then proud be the wreath round their fore- 
heads entwining, 
The leaves of all realms in one garland com- 
bining, 
Where beside the green shamrock the olive is 
shining, 
And the oak-leaf of Germany, dear to our 
sight,— 
, Freedom and Right. 


Though that day will bring quiet to many sad 
weepers, 
— = shall be calm, their repose shail be 
ight ; 
See, standing beside the cold graves of the 
sleepers, , 
Whose virtues we owe to them—Freedom 
and Right. 





A health, then, to those who our cause are de- 
fending, 

Their pathway of sorrow undauntingly wend- 
ing. 

And bearing the wrong while for our rights 


ee: 
Eternal is freedom, eternal is right,— 
Freedom thro’ Right. 


From the treatment which Freiligrath 
experienced at the hands of the govern- 
ment, we are not surprised at the indig- 
nation which he manifests towards the 
censorial office, in his poem entitled, 


WHEN ? 


Our journals tell of sturdy headsmen, 
Who scornfully have cast 

Aside the axe and mask, exclaiming 
“ Enough—be this the last. 

Within our souls a voice cries ‘ Murder!’ 
We give its tones full sway,— 

Henceforth your own delinquents punish, 
For we no more will slay.” 


When shall we hear within our limits 
A nation’s voice condemn, 
E’en while his ruthless office waiting 
One headsman more like them ? 
When, throwing off his blood-stained vest- 
ment, 
Will he cry, “ Nevermore !” 
No, rather tear my limbs asunder, 
But let this work be o’er. 


No, never! and a base betrayer 
Each German we will call, 
Who dares with cold, unfeeling malice, 
On helpless words to fall ; 
Who dares invade Thought’s free domin- 
ion, 
Of all things the most free, 
Who of the mind—the God within us 
A murd’rer fain would be. 


If mind be such a gross offender, 
Yourselves, then, root it out! 

Draw up your four-and-twenty pounders, 
And put its powers to rout. 

Our scissors, flung into the ocean, 
The Rhine sweeps far away : 

No German hence, no man of honor, 
Will wield the Censor’s sway. 


W. B. 
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Ar that time of night when darkness, 
fading into dawn, begins to press less 
heavily upon the soul, Imagination wakes, 
while the slumbers of his sterner brother 
are’ '°oken; and, holding for an hour 
the ~tre of shadow-land, summons 
Fancy to entertain his brief regency with 
impossible devices. Out of her dream- 
wardrobe and limbo of forms she dresses 
out monstrous puppets. Ink-blots swell 
into dragons, hairs into serpents ; eyes be- 
come windows of enchanted palaces. Then 
is the soul capable of both infinitudes, ex- 
panding to a universe where all floats in 
spheral harmony, contracting to an atom 
of intensity where the time of a breath is 
fuller than an age of years. 

Sometimes these dreamy devices of the 
shadow-king and his cunning minister take 
on, by fits, the exterior of an entire world, 
in pageantries as like as they are unlike 
reality. Funerals of impassive corpses 
glide after coffins that contain the living; 
the dead rise and rebuke the living; the 
living have no fear of the dead, but are 
tormented with inexplicable distresses, ob- 
jectless cares, regular confusion, silent 
turmoil, swiftness without progress, rage 
without force, fear without caution ; these 
are the delights of the shadow-king and 
his parti-colored slave. * * * * * 
I saw an ocean, heaving in immense un- 
broken undulations, under the gray haze 
of morning. Eastward, a broad, leaden 
cloud lay upon the sea, concealing the 
sharp peaks of an island. The cloud 
rolled away, in part, to the north and 
south, leaving a chasm through which 
glimmered the roofs and white walls of a 
great city, built upon the shore, where the 
sea broke, throwing up a surf against 
walls and turrets. But, for a time, there 
was no sound. Now, the city lay neither 
near nor far, but as if the fantastic power 
were itself the thing that it had shaped ; 
for all became visible within the walls, not 
only by the lights and shadows of parts 
presented to the eye, but, as it were, en- 
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sphered in imagination. A countless popu- 
lation moved through the broad and regu- 
lar streets; all seemed to be informed 
with a common life, and all were human; 
there was no secrecy, no privacy; each 
was what his neighbor was; knew what 
he thought, or seemed to know it; but 
each seemed to feel himself an illusion, 
pretending to no other than a spectral 
existence ; nor did any communicate to his 
fellow, by word or sign, the common feel- 
ing of the whole. Among the throngs 
of variously-habited figures that hurried 
along thoroughfares, none stumbled or 
struck against another, so perfect was 
their unanimity of existence. 

The faces of all were strangely pale and 
haggard, as though subdued by a per- 
petual dread of annihilation; nevertheless, 
every countenance had the ghastly sem- 
blance of a smile; though none smiled 
inwardly, the souls of the whole city being 
at once vacant and severe with a kind of 
dry seriousness. From all the multi- 
tude came up astifled murmur, like the 
sough of wind in a forest, but mixed with 
a cackling noise of laughter, that reminded 
of the vacant smile it accompanied. 
I heard a thousand other sounds mingled 
with the uproar, as of mills, the rush of 
engines, the crashing of a thousand wheels 
and rollers; and the intuition shaped itself 
into the infinite industry of operatives 
toiling at their various work, but still 
qualified and mixed with the horrible 
cackling, and the moan of vacant 
woe. The sooty artisan grinned spectrally 
under his paper cap, and cackled to his 
companion, who, in turn, cackled to him; 
and none heard the still cry of sorrow that 
the one universal spectral world sent out, 
but all glared upon each other, grinned, 
and laughed in suppressed, dismal echo. 
In secret dens and hiding-places, the cham- 
bers of the myriad houses, the shadow-king 
shaped himself into infinite shapes of 
spectral beings of all ages, likened to em- 
bryos, children, sexes, in every act and 
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posture, living all manner of lives, dying 
all manner of deaths, but all impressed 
with vacant woe, sending up the universal 
moan. Only the grin and cackling laugh- 
ter marked all that moved about, and 
saw, spoke, and were among the living. 
Those who slept, and embryos, were 
serious; but these, too, were vacant, 
and all living sent up the wailing, mur- 
muring cry. Over the city hung a vast, 
dense cloud, smoky and sulphurous, that 
shut out the dawning splendor of the 
morning, that lighted up the azure heavens 
and scattered a flood of golden purple 
over the whole east. Over this cloud and 
in it, so that both were mysteriously in- 
corporate, brooded a shapeless form, that 


even the impassive king of dreams con- | 


ceived with a kind of horror. The dragon 
wings of the cloud-demon dipped down, 
and shut in the city on ali sides; and his 
misty bulk swelled and heaved in billows, 
as the wailing cry rose and sank fitfully, 
as though swayed by a wind—but no wind 
breathed in streets; and from the entire 
body of the cloud-demon an invisible, 
deadly dew distilled, ceaselessly, covering 
the whole city and the streets with a moist 
rime, so that in all there was no dust. And 
all the living forms breathed it, and it 
assed into and deranged their frames, 
but filled all with intoxicative fumes, so 
that the shadow-king knew then why the 
pallor and ghastly vacancy, but of the 
cackling laughter he conceived no cause. 

In the middle of the city rose a 
great dome over a hall of council, where 
a concourse of the living were assem- 
bled before an elevated pedestal, on 
which stood, high above the crowd, a 
shadowy figure of humanity. The figure, 
tall, but stooping, wore a gray, coarse 
robe, wrapped nervously about the body, 
showing the angle of the long, lean arms ; 
and in front tapered the fingers of a black 
hand, tipped with talons, sticking clenched 
in the folds of the tightened robe, that 
showed perfectly the broad, sharp shoul- 
ders. The face of the figure was like that 
of a man, but with eyes red and small, 
overwhelmed with sooty eyebrows; on 
the head a skull-cap, of dingy metal, 
concealed, all but a few straggling locks 
of wiry black hair. The nose seemed 
aquiline, but the whole face was strangely 
like that of a rat, 





A foot, escaping from the robe be- 
neath, showed talons like those of a dog, 
the toes cramped in, callous, large, and 
filthy. Of the vast assemblage that 
stood about the pedestal all seemed men, 
chiefly artisans, and stood agape with 
their eyes fixed upon the figure, who 
moved as if to speak, And as it slowly 
stretched out the bony right arm, keep- 
ing the talons clenched in a fold of the 
robe, the breast appeared like that of a 
corpse sunk between the ribs, and defaced 
with greenish blotches of decay. ‘Then 
the vast assemblage swayed to and fro 
like a sea about to sink in a chasm, and 
strange, rattling, cachinatory shouts rang 
under the empty dome, swaying a rag 
of dingy cloud that hung like the shirt of 
night over him that stood upon the pe- 
destal. He turned his red ferret eyes 
slowly from side to side, and lifted the 
rattish countenance; and, though he 
stooped all the more, his gaunt, corpse-like 
figure stretched up, and seemed to rise to 
meet the cloud that descended over it. 
“Ye have chosen me,” he began in shrill, 
elevated tones, “ye have chosen me 
to be your master! you have chosen me 
in your hearts.” Then the cachinatory 
shouts grew louder as the speaker touch- 
ed his breast significantly: “Yes, in 
your hearts ; your sincere voices, rising in 
joyful acclamations, confirm the choice. 
Ye know, dear subjects, under what 
woes we lived ere the blessed protecting 
cloud-god came over us; ye know with 
what sorrow, day after day, for long 
years, we felt the hot light smite our 
eyes ; and the cold dews of night dropped 
from the afilicting stars ; ye know that I, 
by my power, studying for ages in the 
bosom of earth the sacred incantations, 
have drawn over you the beneficent 
shadow, whose soft, misty haze, like a 
perpetual gray dawn, mitigates your day, 
and protects you from the heavy glooms 
of night. All this in your sincere hearts 
you know, and, with a gratitude that 
would make itself eternal, have erected 
this temple to the benignant influence, and 
under its propitious cope have set me up 
to be your sovereign lord.” Then again 
the vast assemblage swayed and billowed, 
sending up louder and louder cachinatory 
acclamations ; and the sound spread along 
the city streets as the moaning sound of a 
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wind spreads and traverses the glades of 
aforest. Then the figure lifted with its 
hand the metal skull-cap from its own 
head, and disclosed « circlet of glowing, 
gold-like fire bound about the bristling 
head; and this crown was set regally 
with flames of blue electric light instead 
of stars; and the tips of the large flap 
ears were tucked under the circlet, and 
held up by it; and the whole head was 
that of a vampire, with a face half human, 
half rattish. 

*“ Know, then,” he continued, “ that I 
have not won your homage without 
worth on my part; since this crown that 
ye see upon me, though ye deem it golden 
and regal, is indeed of ethereal fire, and 
burns into me with unalleviable torment. 
Once I tell you these things, and now I 
replace this cap, that you shall not be too 
constantly reminded of my glory, or my 
worth, and thus forget that high awe that 
is the due of kings. I decree that once 
every year ye assemble in this my temple, 
that I may give you now this proof that 
by endurance I am able, and by honor 
given by the gods am worthy, to be your 
supreme lord and master. Give me for 
this time the devout homage of your 
hearts, for the god waits, and I must 
descend.” 

Then the whole assembly bent them- 
selves to the earth, and when they had. 
made obeisance, the king continued : 
“T must now leave you, descending into 
Hades, whence I arose. But beware lest, 
not seeing a visible being always present 
to command and determine things, and 
govern by the word, ye forget your 





sworn homage, and fall under the anger 
of the cloud-god, who, if his mercies are 


| what you feel in yourselves, how terrible 


must be his anger! And for me, though 
your eyes behold me not, I shall be pres- 
ent where you least imagine ; and in every 
shape vigilant and terrible, though un- 
seen, shall know and punish every action 
not agreeable to my law. ‘These things 
lay to your hearts, and as ye remember 
the vision of the burning crown, remem- 
ber also the words and the majesty of 
him who wore it.” Then again the awe- 
stricken people bowed their heads, and 
shouted as before. “First,” said the 
king, “I decree that, as worship is the 
foundation of the state, and the preserva- 
tive of all law and discipline, ye shall 
venerate the cloud-king with morning and 
evening rites; in these ye are instructed 
by your priests. Life is tedious, and a 
weary burden; it is not desirable to live 
long ; therefore look forward with joy to 
the final day when, saturated by the 
merciful dews, ye depart out of this 
death in life into that abyss that has neither 
place nor limit ; think, that as I have been 
to you a glorious and awful king, victorious 
over the fire and light in this life, I will 
not fail you in that extremity ; for in me, as 
ye are now legally and sensibly, so shall ye 
be then spiritually incorporate.” Herea 
confused murmur arose, the whole as- 
sembly testifying in that way the love 
they bore their great monarch, who would 
not even in that extremity desert them, 
And with the sound of their acclama- 
tions I awoke. 
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RETRIBUTION.* 


Numerous and dissimilar are the works 
that from time to time have taken the lead 
in this class of literature. The creations 
of the widely-differing genius of a Bulwer, 
a Maturin, Marryatt, Bremer, Dickens, 
Eugene Sue, and a host of others have 
had, in turn, their admirers and their fol- 
lowers; and with that happy mingling of 
pliancy and energy characterizing the ten- 
dencies and tastes of the lovers and pro- 
ducers of light reading, one fountain is no 
sooner exhausted than another is sought 
and supplied. 

Follies and vices exemplified in the pro- 
gress of a well-written novel bear a better 
defined and a more repulsive aspect than 
when glossed over by the etiquette and 
disguised in the sophistries of life. Thus 
presented, they awaken a stronger disgust 
than the most forcible argument could 
produce, and point a moral which would 
be unread and unnoticed in the ever-open 
page of experience. 

Fielding was so highly impressed with 
the importance of novel literature, that he 
placed it in rank with the epic ; and in his 
own “Tom Jones” illustrated and gave 
force to the opinion, There is certainly 
no kind of light literature which finds such 
immediate circulation, and becomes so pop- 
ular in despite of prejudice; none that af- 
fects society more widely, that affords a 
larger field of pleasant, general discussion, 
that operates more powerfully on the 
heart, or more diversely on the mind. <A 
novel is either weak or strong; in either 
case its effect is decided; if weak, the ef- 
fect is to weaken: says Johnson, “They 
who drink small beer will think small 
beer ;” if of a powerful character, it con- 
taminates like “The Mysteries of Paris,” or 
it elevates like “The Citizen of Prague.” 

A novel that can stand the test of criti- 
cism is of rare occurrence; among such 
cannot be ranked the “Tale of Passion” 
before us, the very title of which, by the 





way, is in bad taste ; “‘ Retribution” sounds 
well, but “‘ The Vale of Shadows” is weak- 
ly mysterious. It is, nevertheless, not a 
book to be dismissed without farther com- 
ment than is given to the common run of 
entertaining fiction. It is, perhaps, not 
entitled to be called a novel, for it has no 
plot, no comic action, and the characters 
are few, and placed in circumstances of 
not uncommon occurrence. In the great 
drama of life similar events and characters 
are enacted ; like passions are covertly at 
work ; like weakness and strength, reliance 
and treachery. Not, truly, do we meet 
such in the daily routine of domestic life, 
but they are known to exist, and the point 
of distance taken, shows more distinctly 
and strikingly the golden-threaded moral 
running evenly throughout the fabric. 
The sufferings and penalties are greater, 
perhaps, than the average sufferings and 
penalties of humanity ; but they illustrate 
as fully ; and after all, who shall say how 
often the great features of the tragedy 
have been acted, and still are, beneath the 
approving smile of the world, ignorant of 
the hidden springs of motion? who shall 
say, beneath the surface of life, what tide 
of feelings and passions may be flowing? 
who shall say how many a Hester has 
died, and how many a husband and friend 
triumphed under the “ inky cloak” of seem- 
ing sorrow? ‘The moral of this tale is not 
only forcible in itself,—it is well-timed. 

“Retribution” has literary deficiencies 
enough to satisfy the desire of any carp- 
ing critic ; but we have no especial “ itch- 
ing to deride,” and in the power of the 
story to 


—* affect our hearts, 
Forget the exactness of peculiar parts.” 


It is based on a sound principle, and sus- 
tains itself thereon ; a fine, serious thought- 


fulness, significant of an elevated mind | 








* Retribution, or the “ Vale of Shadows.” By Emma D. E. Nevitt, Southworth. New York, 


Harper & Brothers, 1549. 
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pervades its whole continuity, but there is 
not a syllable of misplaced theological dis- 
cussion, and where a religious spirit pre- 
dominates it is unobtrusive, and good 
taste modifies its expression. 

We hesitate not to say that its freedom 
of sketch, warmth of color, and accuracy 
of detail place “ Retribution” (a mere tale, 
as it is unpretendingly called,) among the 
first ranks of attractive fiction; and that, 
with far less assumption, it exhibits a pow- 
er of imagination and delineation not infe- 
rior to “Jane Eyre.” It will not become 
so popular,—for though the interest of the 
story is equal, the individuality of charac- 
ter as striking,—though it is less extrava- 
gant and in better taste, it is of the school, 
and not its originator. The pupil who 
equals, or even surpasses his master, can 
never bear the like sway, owing to the 
difference of position. 

When “Jane Eyre” first appeared it 
was attributed to the female pen, partly 
from a doubt whether one of the other 
sex could so understandingly have depict- 
ed the finer workings of a woman’s heart 
under such diversity of influences. A 
similar doubt might be suggested whether 
any woman, looking into the heart of such a 
man as Ernest Dent, could have discovered, 
and brought out from its great depth, all 
its mingled sternness and tenderness, weak- 
ness and strength, humiliation and pride, 
passion and magnanimity. This doubt is 
silenced by a glance at the dedication, 
“To Mrs. J. Laurens Henshaw, from her 
Davenrer.” 

In comparing the spirit and interest of 
“ Retribution” to that of “Jane Eyre,” we 
must not withhold that the defects of that 
remarkable production are not altogether 
avoided. Some of the incidents are too 
evidently contrived to bring out traits of 
character, and with the characters the dia- 
logue, though spirited and well sustained, 
is not always consistent. We instance the 
eccentric and coarse manner in which 
Col. Dent accuses the timid Hester of loy- 
ing him, and offers to make her his wife. 
This is too much after the style of Roches- 
ter, and in keeping with that rough and 
absolute genius, rather than with the po- 
lite dignity of Col. Dent. Descriptions 
are often marred by too liberal use of 
epithet, and incidents lose force by too 
immediate a suggestion of their moral. 

VOL, IV, NO. IV. NEW SERIES, 





The book is perfectly American, and 
the author has (we thank her) not con- 
sidered it necessary, in order to make it so, 
to crowd an Indian warrior or his squaw 
upon the canvass. In as far as they go, 
the representations of Virginian manners 
and mode of life are graphic and true. 
The whole, indeed, bears the impress of 
being taken from life. The “ Legend of 
the Vale” is professedly so ; and allusions to 
the fate of the Nozzalini, impel the belief, 
that the scenes of which Juliette forms the 
prominent interest, are not entirely crea- 
tions of the imagination. We are well 
pleased to remember that “La Circe 
Américaine” was in fact no countrywoman 
of ours. The whole highly-wrought por- 
trait is diabolically Italian. In this char- 
acter, as well as in that of Ernest Dent, 
the author has attempted to show forth 
“ intangible crimes,” not amenable to hu- 
man laws, as deserving of punishment, and 
as sure to receive it, as are those which can 
be legally arrested ;—crimes for which no 
punishment can be imagined more terrible 
than arises from the operation of their own 
spirit carried out to its utmost develop- 
ment. To spiritual pride in the hero, and 
vanity in the heroine, are traced back the 
great misery and sin of their lives. In 
Ernest Dent’s fall from the high estate of 
his rigid virtue, the former is amply illus- 
trated; but in Juliette, the agent is insuf- 
ficient, inordinate though it be, to produce 
such overwhelming consequences. Vanity 
may, and for the most part does, destroy 
the healthful action of the soul that har- 
bors it—that deadly upas tree may kill 
the verdure and beauty of the fair isle in 
which it springs, but its poisonous influ- 
ence extends not beyond that soil. The 
widely destructive guilt, the shame and 
misery that mark the course of Juliette, 
even as the pestilence followed in the path 
of the ‘‘ Wandering Jew,” were the result 
of stronger and more violent passions. We 
would not detract from the evil of vanity— 
we acknowledge its baneful power ; but the 
seeds of other and baser passions were of 
native growth in this demoniac character. 
If there was a time “ when Juliette Sum- 
mers had been innocent, guiltless and dis- 
interested,”’ it is not set forth in her his- 
tory ; pride, selfishness, ambition, the love 
of luxury and of sway,—traits like these, 
relieved by no softer shade, unless it be 
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that short-lived but intense love for her 
husband, which reduced the haughty wo- 
man to the subdued and pleading child, 
were the groundworks of her character. 
In the conception and development of 
the character of Ernest Dent great skill 
and knowledge of human nature are united. 
His great qualities are not permitted to 
blind us to his faults. When he falls from 
the lofty pinnacle of his stern integrity, 
we see no cause, and feel no desire to ex- 
cuse his offences. He is degraded in our 
eyes as in his own, and our interest only 
revives as he becomes again more worthy 
of it. The free, warm-hearted, wild-brain- 
ed young Southerner, Marcus Derby, is 
one of the most natural personages that 
ever figured in fiction. His devoted love 
for Hester; his hasty, imaginative, short- 
lived passion for Juliette ; and his true af- 
fection for Fanny, are all perfectly in 
character. The mixture of courage, con- 
ceit, and fickleness, with true, staunch in- 
tegrity, renders him welcome whenever he 
appears, and relieves the sombre hue of 
the surrounding moral atmosphere. But 
the most interesting character is that of 
Hester. In her dove-like simplicity and 
abused good faith she is another Clarissa 
Harlowe ; and to this is added a serene un- 
consciousness, which is her chief charm— 
unconsciousness of the wrong that is done 
to her love—unconsciousness of the frailty 
of the reed which she has mistaken for 
friendship—unconsciousness of the ap- 
proach of death. Her quick and feeling 
appreciation, the timidity of judgment, the 
purity of sentiment, and tenderness of 
heart, are beautifully and strikingly femi- 
nine. It is faith that seems ever to bear 
her up, floating like an angel above the 
strife of passion that is working harm 
around her; and it is faith that gives her 
an unconsciousness so child-like and sim- 
ple, that the heart bleeds even while re- 
joicing in it. It was through faith and 
love, that while sacrificing everything to 
its object, she could not, by the broadest 
insinuations, the most startling sugges- 
tions, be awakened to the slightest pass- 
ing suspicion of wrong. Had Hester known 
her misfortune, had the faintest dream of 
her injuries dawned upon the placid purity 
ef her soul, it might have lessened the in- 
tensity of our indignant sympathy, and 
detracted from her exquisite loveliness. 








From the very outset of the story we are 
haunted with a presentiment of its sad 
termination. We hear, in the distance, 
even while the scene is bright with sun- 
shine, the low warning of the storm, and 
all the events, characters, and conversa- 
tions are skilfully made throughout to 
converge towards the inevitable catastro- 
phe. 

Hester Grey, an orphan heiress to an 
immense estate in Virginia, is first intro- 
duced to us at a boarding school, where 
she has been placed by her guardian, 
Gen. Dent. From her peculiar tempera- 
ment, and from her isolated position, hav- 
ing no near connexions, she feels keenly 
the necessity of a friend ; and she forms a 
strong attachment to a fascinating but 
unprincipled girl, who like herself is friend- 
less and an orphan, but unlike herself is 
pennyless and a foreigner; misfortunes 
which are the strongest claims upon the 
generous and lovely disposition of the 
young heiress. Juliette is of the Italian 
family of Nozzalini: the name of Sum- 
mers was given to her by adoption, when 
left, a child, upon the charity of Gen. 
Summers, reduced circumstances in whose 
family obliged the beautiful orphan to 
make an effort for her own subsistence, 
and through the influence of one of the 
teachers she has obtained admission into 
the seminary to prepare herself for becom- 
ing a governess. Hester, delighted at the 
opportunity of conferring happiness, de- 
vises the plan, aiterwards carried into 
execution, of relieving the pecuniary 
wants and averting the hardships im- 
pending over the future of her chosen 
friend. The enthusiastic unselfishness of a 
romantic girl of sixteen is exhibited in 
soliloquy after hearing that the new comer 
was to share her room. “Juliette shall 
not go out governessing; I have heard 
that it is a hard and trying life: Juliette 
shall be my own sister; she shall come 
and live with me when she completes her 
education: I shall never marry; no man 
will ever love me.—I will throw myself 
into Juliette’s welfare for happiness : 
Juliette, and Juliette’s family, when she 
marries, shall be my care.” 

The arrival of the young lady produces 
a slight disappointment ;_she is less serious, 
gentle and timorous, than, from her misfor- 
tunes, Hester had anticipated : but at six- 
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teen one is not far-sighted, and Hester least 
of all: she is fascinated by the princess- 
like bearing of the superb beauty, and 
happy in having found “a channel and 
reservoir for the flow and deposit of her 
love and benevolence.” 

At the demise of Gen. Dent, Hester is 
summoned to take possession of her own 
estate at the “ Vale,” and wanting yet 
three years of being of age, the guardian- 
ship is transferred to Col. Dent, the son 
of the late General, who, somewhat con- 
trary to customary proprieties, continues 
a resident in her house, with no other 
society than Mrs. Wimsat, the housekeeper, 
and a young man, the Colonel’s nephew. 

At parting, Hester arranges for Juliette 
to remain at the seminary another year 
to complete her studies, and thenceforth 
to share her own home and fortune: an 
arrangement to which the finesse of some 
slight, delicate objection is opposed, but 
which is determined upon, to the perfect 
satisfaction of both. 

Through a series of letters from Hester 
to her friend the thread of the narrative 
is now continued, in the course of which 
the character of her guardian comes 
strikingly into the light. He imparts to 
his ward the long-cherished plan of his 
father and himself for the emancipation 
of her slaves, which she readily engages, 
at her coming of age, to carry into exe- 
cution. Her slaves, setting aside their 
bondage, have already received monthly 
wages,—an experiment, thus far, produc- 
tive of good results. The farm is de- 
scribed occupying a circular valley sur- 
rounded by hills, and again, beyond these, 
by mountains, with groups of forest trees 
between, and watered by a clear stream. 
In its centre is the homestead, with its 
slanting roof and long piazzas, according 
to the usual taste and expediency of Vir- 
ginian architecture, and scattered around 
it are the white huts of the negroes. 
Miss Grey takes long rides over her 
plantation, and the adjacent country, 
with her guardian and his nephew, whose 


combustible, Southern heart takes fire, as | 


a matter of course, under the circum- 
stances, while Col. Dent appears far less 
regardful of the person of his ward than | 
of the business matters of her estate, and | 
thinks more of duty than of love and gal- 
lantry. 





spirit of active benevolence, taking an in- 
terest in the management of her farm, and 
a decided position as mistress of all do- 
mestic affairs. An incipient affection is 
evidently making progress towards her 
“dear guardian,” her “honored guard- 
ian,” 


“No, I will never leave him; I will never 
marry ; for now that his brother-father is dead, 
he has no companion but his ward, his pupil, 
who thanks God and her parents for leaving 
her in his care, and investing him with author- 
ity to guard and guide her. And I have no one 
on earth but my heaven-appointed guardian to 
look up to. My veneration is undivided—is 
concentrated upon the wisdom and goodness of 
my guardian. Iam his child; my eyes wait 
on him all day; I could sit at his feet forever 
and learn; | am happy when he makes me a 
suggestion—happier if his suggestion involves 
a self-sacrifice on my part—happiest of all 
when my compliance wins his grave, beautiful 
smile of approval. His slightest intimation has 
for me a divine authority; it is happiness, en- 
thusiasm, redigion, to obey it.” 


Her description of their daily life and 
of the internal arrangement of the house 
is perfectly Virginian. 


I said that it was a triangular building— 
that is, it consists of two long wings, that meet 
ina triangle—they have long piazzas that meet 
at a central portico, through which is the prin- 
cipal entrance tothe house. Immediately over 
this portico, in the second story, is Colonel 
Dent’s study, a smal] but pleasant room. At 
the front end of these two long wings are two 
large bow windows ; in front of these two win- 
dows grow two large elm trees, and old forest 
trees are left standing all about the yard. Now 
for the interior of the house. The south wing 
is always shut up to keep nice for company, 
and state occasions of that sort. We do not 
live in it, and therefore I will not give you a 
minute description of it. On the first floor is 
the saloon, drawing-room, &c., and above, the 
spare bed-rooms (guest-chambers, as Mrs. 
Wimsat grandiloquently styles them.) All 
these are furnished in a grand, old-fashioned, 
very inconvenient style. ‘But our wing, where 
we live, I must introduce you to that. There 
are three rooms on the first floor, all in a line. 
The room at the end of the wing is our parlor ; 
ithas windows on three sides—that is, windows 
opening on the piazza, a large bow-window in 
the end, and windows opening on the garden ; 
so it ought to be very light, but it is not; for 
the elm tree in front of the bow-window, and 


tha ’ | the shadow of the east mountain in the morn- 
Hester also is impressed with the | ing, and the shed of the piazza, and the locust 
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trees on the garden side, throw the room into 
deep shade, rendering Mrs. Wimsat’s paper 
blinds and dark chintz curtains worse than use- 
less. The floor is covered with a home-made, 
red and green plaid carpet. And straight, tall, 
high-backed old chairs made of carved oak, 
black with age, and covered with leather, and 
stuffed—with pebbles, I think, they are so 
hard—are formally ranged round the room. 
There is an old-fashioned settle, that is, a sort 
of short sofa, with an exaggerated high back. 
This has been stuffed with shucks, and cover- 
ed with blue cloth, by our thrifty housekeeper. 
And then there is an old-fashioned famil 
work-table, invented by my iabaenael 
mother, for the use of herself and her seven 
daughters ; it is octagon-shaped, and each divi- 
sion of the octagon contains a little drawer that 
off in a point towards the centre of the ta- 
ble, so that all the little drawers meet at the 
centre, like the spokes of a cart-wheel. Each 
little drawer was labelled with the name of its 
owner, and had a lock and key. On the cen- 
tre of this table stood a tall lamp ; around it of 
an evening the lady and her daughters would 
gather to sew patch-work, embroider aprons, or 
knit. This table is still wheeled up in front of 
the ample fire-place, and the tall old grenadier 
of a lamp is still lighted, at night; but now a 
solitary girl sits at the table, plying her needle, 
or wielding her pen. Opening from this room 
towards the centre of the building, is our dining- 
room, and behind that, the sédl-room. This 
room, in all our old Virginia houses, is as in- 
dispensable as pantry or kitchen, and takes its 
name from being the place where all domestic 
perfumeries and essences are distilled ; where 
cordials, and the like, are prepared, and pre- 
serves and jellies are put up. What his library 
is to the student, what her bower is to the 
bride, is this still-room to our housekeeper— 
her sanctum-sanctorum, her heaven of hea- 
vens. Though pickling, preserving, and dis- 
tilling days last only a few weeks in summer 
and fall, yet this room is never vacant. Every 
winter Mrs. Wimsat has two looms, a cotton 
and a woollen one, brought into this room, and 
set going under her own eye. Here, of an 
evening, when the house-servants have eaten 
their supper, she brings them, and sets them to 
work, spinning and weaving the family cloth ; 
and here she brings fifteen or twenty of the ne- 
gro children to pick cotton—that is, to separate 
the cotton seed from the cotton wool. Though 
cotton is not named among the products of Vir- 
inia soil, yet, here in the Valley every thrifty 
Gaon has her patch of cotton, yielding, 
with careful cultivation, enough for home con- 
sumption, and the children on the plantation 
pick it, and the housese-rvants card, spin, and 
weave it. You should see Mrs. Wimsat, of 
evenings, sitting among her industrious hand- 
maidens. ‘They are spinning and weaving a 
nice blue and white carpet for my chamber, 


now (entre nous, you shall have it, Juliette, for 
your room, when you come home; | love my 
mother’s old brown carpet best, because it was 
hers.) They are also making some beautiful 
counterpanes to match the carpet; you shall 
have them aii in your room. I should like to 
pass much of my time in this still-room if [ 
might, for I love housekeeping, but Mrs. Wim- 
sat will not permit it. For instance, after the 
preserving season was over, when they got re- 
gularly to work of evenings with the looms, 
cards, and spinning-wheels, one night, as we 
all arose from tea, | followed Mrs. Wimsat in- 
to the room ; but the women and girls all sus- 
pended their labor, and Mrs. Wimsat, observing 
me, gravely inquired whether I wished “ to in- 
spect their work.” Ismiledassent. After she 
had shown it all to me she remained standing, 
as if in readiness to attend me from the room. 
I seated myself without an invitation, telling 
her that I preferred passing the evening with 
her. She said nothing, and the people went 
on with their work; and the clatter of two 
looms, and the whirr of two spinning-wheels, 
prevented conversation. This happened to be 
Saturday evening, and so she suspended work 
at eight o’clock, and called up all the children 
to say their catechism. This is her custom 
every Saturday night. I thought she disap- 
proved of my presence ; nevertheless, | wished 
that she should get used to it in time, for I 
want to keep my own house, Juliette. How- 
ever, some one else had an opinion about the 
propriety of my spending evenings in the still- 
room. Monday, as we arose from tea, I pre- 
pared to follow Mrs. Wimsat, but Colonel Dent, 
taking my hand, said, “ ‘The parlor is comfort- 
ably warmed and lighted, let me lead you 
thither, Miss Grey.” I went, (that was last 
winter, and I have regularly repaired to the 
parlor every evening after tea, since then.) 


After a while, it appears that the serious 
and dignified Colonel had not been so en- 
cased in his gravity but that a vulnerable 
spot was to be reached; and he acknow- 
ledges himself guilty of having covertly 
worn in his bosom a certain little lost 
glove, and on various scraps of paper to 
have written the name of its owner, coup- 
led with his own. This naturally results 
in a union between the artless, unsophisti- 
cated girl of eighteen, and the high-soul- 
ed, intellectual man of forty ; some ridicu- 
lous, yet startling objections to which are 
raised, from time to time, by the nephew, 
Marcus Derby. 


While we paused on the staircase until 
some guests, who had just arrived, entered the 





drawing-room, I felt my arm grasped tightly 
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from behind, and Marcus, who stood with Alice 
behind me, put down his lips close to my ear, 
and said, in a thrilling whisper— 

« Hester, I tremble for you. Hester, at this 
moment I am tempted to take you up bodily, 
and run off with you! He is not—this demi- 
god of yours-—what you take him to be. He 
is a cold, hard, black, marble Colossus, whose 
altitude will intercept the dear sunlight of 
heaven itself from your life, and in whose 
damping shadow you will wilt, and wither, and 
die. Oh, Hester, pause! It is not too late yet. 
Make a scene, rather than make your misery. 
Create a nine days’ wonder, rather than a nine 
years’ torture. Oh, Hester! say the word, 
and I'll kick up a row here directly.” 

“ Marcus! child!” said I, “ Iwill marry Er- 
nest now! though he should eat me up next 
week—there !” 

“ Go to Old Nick, then, for a fool! He'll pay 
you for it—thai’s a blessing—the self-righteous 
old Pharisee !” 

And our little party moved on. 


And again— 
bo] 


Marcus Derby left us this very morning; so 
now we are at last alone. Healmost took my 
breath away by a caper he cut just before he 
left us. He came into my room to bid me good- 
bye ; and not seeing, or not caring to see Colo- 
nel Dent, he delivered himself in the following 
strain : 

“Good-bye, Hester! Yes, Iam going, Mrs. 
Dent. Yet, deeply injured as I have been, if 
ever you should need a friend, call upon me. 
You have no father or brother, Hester! no, 
not even a mother, to take your part, or a sis- 
ter to quarrel for you. Nevertheless, Hester, 
bad as you have used me, if you ever should 
need a pretector—if that old Jephtha should take 
it into his head to offer you a living sacrifice 
upon some altar of his fanaticism, call upon 
me, and I'l! shoot him! I will, if ’'m hung 
for it the next day! I will, so help me—” 

“Hold your tongue, Marcus! How dare 
you? You’re mad! I'll give you a few hours 
to recover your senses, and if at the end of that 
time you don’t ask Colonel Dent’s pardon, I'll 
never speak to you again. Leave the room,” 
said I, 

“ Let him alone, Hester. If his cure were 
possible, I should undertake it myself. His 
attack must work itself off, and then he’ll feel 
thoroughly ashamed of himself. Leave him to 
the action of his own mind.” 

Before this speech was concluded, Marcus 
had obeyed me, and left the room. 


Shortly after their marriage, Colonel 
Dent purchases, while absent from home, 
a young girl, a quadroon, whose romantic 
and improbable story makes rather a 





graceful episode, and whois, at a later pe- 
riod, the innocent occasion of one of the 
most exciting and highly-wrought scenes 
of contention between Colonel Dent and 
Juliette. 

Hester becomes a mother; but pre- 
viously to the birth of her child, is smitten 
with the calamity, hereditary in her fami- 
ly, of sudden blindness. The first per- 
ception of her misfortune is overwhelm- 
ing—not so much in the darkness that had 
shut out the light of Heaven, and the de- 
privations thus involved, as in the reflec- 
tion that she should become a burden to 
her husband, and lose the dear privilege 
of creating his happiness. This is true to 
nature, but her tenderness of conscience 
goes beyond warrant, in the conclusoin 
that this pure and unselfish love is the sin 
which it had been necessary, by a de- 
scending fire from heaven, to exterminate. 
By meek submission, by earnest contest 
with her own rebellious heart, she doubt- 
less blunted the edge of this terrible 
affliction ; but it is going too far to say 
either that the affliction was a judgment 
upon her idolatry, or its removal the re- 
ward of her penitence. Hester’s sight is 
restored as suddenly as it was withdrawn. 
The little domestic scene which follows is 
one among the many from which we are 
permitted to draw our own inference of 
character, without the aid of hint or de- 
scription. 


Judging by the lapse of time, I thought it 
was near day when I awoke out of my first 
sleep, after the birth of my infant. Some one 
has said, “ How dreadful is the first awaking 
after a great sorrow!” ‘True; but then how 
exquisite is the first awakening after a great 
joy. I awoke to a joy that I could scarcely be- 
lieve in, until I had felt about, and found my 
little child, to assure myself that it was no 
dream. Yes, there she was indeed—the dear, 
wonderful little creature—it was no dream, 
and neither had she been spirited away whileI 
slept ; my hand was on her soft cheek, as she 
lay in her crib by my couch. I was almost 
afraid to touch her, so I drew my hand away. 
As I raised my head, two oblong squares of dim 
light appeared where the windows should be! 
A hope, like a sharp pain, so mixed with in- 
tense desire and fear was it, darted into my 
heart. I placed my hands over my eyes, and 
then opened them again; there were the dim 
lights still. Oh, that [ might not be mocked 
with an optical illusion ! 


“ Minny! Minny!” cried I, “get up; get 
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up; lighta candle quickly. 
—I think—I can see !” 

Quick as thought, the faithful little girl jump- 
ed up, and struck a light. It flashed into my 
eyes, and through my brain, like red hot dag- 

ers. “°T'was confirmation strong as proof 

rom Holy Writ.” 

“ But oh, dear, dear!” thought I, covering 
my aching eyes, “my haste may have destroy- 

my vision again.” 

“ Minny, carry the candle behind the cur- 
tains, and presently I will try if I can see it 
through the curtain.” 

She did so, and after my eyes were done 
burning and smarting, [ uncovered them, and 
looked again. Yes! there was a transparent 
red spot glowing through the curtain ; it was 
the candle behind it, and its rays were caught 
up and reflected all about the room--by the 
tops of the candlesticks on the mantie-piece, b 
the points of a cut-glass pitcher on the stand, 
by the face of the mirror, and even the brass 
rings of the bed-curtains. Yes, thank God! 
Oh! thank God! my sight was restored. Oh, 
joy! My soul felt as though it must break 
through my heart, and go and seek the All- 
Merciful, to lave his footstool with my over- 
flowing gratitude, before I could even look 
npon my babe. 

* Now, Minny, take my babe up very softly, 
and lay her before me.” 

She did so, and I looked for the first time 
upon the face of my first-born. 

“You may put out the light now, Minny; 
day is dawning. Lie down until the family are 
astir. Indeed, I wanted to contemplate the 
dear, curious little thing before me, without the 
inquisitive eyes of another being fixed upon us. 
.... Day was growing lighter and brighter, 
and | saw the crimson flush of the rising sun 
above the distant blue hills. “Oh, vision! un- 
paralleled blessing !” exclaimed I, as I turned 
my eyes from the view of the glorious morning 
landscape to the contemplation of my babe’s 
sweet face. “When I forget thy mercies, oh, 
my Father, may all I love cease to love 
me !” 

Just then the door opened, and Mrs. Wimsat 
came in. 

“Is there anything the matter with the 
babe? Why didn’t you have me called up ?” 
asked she, noticing my occupation. 

“Nothing. Iam only looking at her, Mrs. 
Wimsat. I can see now.” 

“Indeed! Really! Oh, I’m so thankful. 
Are you sure? Let me look at your eyes. 
Yes, indeed, so you can! Oh, I’m so thankful. 
Colonel Dent is come.” 

“Colonel Dent come! Oh, why didn’t you 
tell me so before? Whereishe? Why don’t 
he come up? When did he come? Do go and 
fetch him,” exclaimed J, much excited, in my 
turn. 

“He came last night, after twelve. 


I can see—I hope 


You 








had just fallen asleep, and he would not suffer 
you to be disturbed.” 

“Did you show him the baby? Is he up 
yet? Oh, do go for him !”’ 

“ My dear Mrs. Dent, don’t agitate yourself 
so. No, we didn’t show him the baby. Men 
never go distracted about babies, particularly 
girls. He is up now, though, and sent me to 
see if you were awake.” 

“Tell him yes. Oh, go and bring him up, 
Mrs. Wimsat, do.” And she went. 

“Men don’t like girls.” It was ill-natured 
in her to say that, thought I, sobered a little. 

In the next moment Ernest entered. I 
raised myself up to receive him, but overpow- 
ered by the rapidly-succeeding emotions of the 
last few hours, 1 grew very faint, and sunk 
upon his bosom. e held me there some mo- 
ments, and then his sweet deep tones gently 
broke the silence. “And so you have been 
blind, my poor, dear little wife. You have been 
dark and desolate, and wouldn’t let me know it. 
Why didn’t you send forme? No one has 
served you so well or so willingly as I would 
have done. Why didn’t you send for me ?” 

“TI couldn’t bear to make you miserable, or 
to take you from your business.” 

“No dispensation of Providence can make 
me miserable, dear wife ; and as for business, 
I would have left the field at the very crisis of 
the electional strife, to have come to your 
side.” 

I could not talk much, I was so exhausted ; 
but I pressed and kissed his hands. 

“ Mrs. Wimsat tells me that Minny and Mar- 
cus have heen verry attentive to you. I shall 
never think that I can too well repay them. 
Nevertheless, dear Hester, it should not have 
been their voices that read to you, or their 
hands that guided your pony over the hills, but 
mine. Now show me our babe, dear wife.” 

I tremblingly raised the babe, and placed her 
in her father’s arms. He held her in his arms 
in silence a moment, and I knew he was re- 
turning thanks to Almighty God. 

“ Mrs. Wimsat says that men don’t like girls, 
Ernest.” 

“ Mrs. Wimsat is mistaken, [ think. I am 
0 rateful for this sweet little girl, dear wife, 
and shall love her better than anything else on 
earth, except her mother.” 

“Ah! but if she should ever be afflicted with 
blindness!” said I, the fear for the first time 
coming upon me. 

“Tt is not at alllikely. I think that that he- 
reditary affection is nearly worn out, from what 
I have heard. Nevertheless, Hester, you should 
have told me of this hereditary infirmity before 
we were married. I feel constrained to say that 
your concealment of that fact seems to have 
been disingenuons, and I would find in you per- 
fect truthfulness,” said he, very seriously. 

“Indeed, indeed, I had totally forgotten it. 
In the school where I passed nearly all my life, 
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the circumstance was not known, or, if possi- 
bly known, was never mentioned ; so there was 
nothing to keep in my mind a fact casually 
made known to me in my infancy ; and I should 
most probably never have recalled the circum- 
stance, had not the calamity overtaken myself. 
Indeed, indeed, I would never deceive you, Er- 
nest; and your rebuking glance cuts my heart 
in twain.” 

“There is no occasion, dear Hester; I be- 
lieve you. You are too sensitive. A few min- 
utes ago you were completely overcome with 
joy. Now, for a very insufficient reason, you 
are distressed. You must try to regulate your 
feelings, Hester.” 

Now I knew and felt the truth of what he 
said, and could not say a word in defence. 
When shall I ever cease to be achild? I, 
who am already nineteen years old ! 


Miss Summers is now sent for, and takes 
up her abode at the Vale. This young 
lady had cherished certain misgivings, 
first in regard to the continuance of 
Helen’s patronage and friendship, and 
afterwards concerning the favor she might 
expect from Colonel Dent. Her penetra- 
tion soon discovers that self-confidence is 
the weak point in his character, and her 
tact enables her to use this discovery for 
her own purposes. Like a noble steed 
who blindly rushes into the fire, Colonel 
Dent plunges heedlessly into the charmed 
circle, and is overpowered in the destruc- 
tive element of passion; but we will not 
anticipate. The following scene reminds 
one of a serpent, seen for a moment, and 
then suddenly withdrawing from sight : 


“Are you short-breathed, dear Hester ?” in- 
quired Miss Summers, keenly regarding her 
friend, as the latter paused in speaking, and 
pressed her hand upon her chest. 

“Oh! no, love; only when I walk so 
much, or come up a long flight of stairs.” 

Again Hester stopped short, and labored for 
breath, and her face flushed. 

Juliette took her hand and held it an instant ; 
then said, as she looked upon her burning 
cheek, “ You have a very fine color now, dear 
Hester; you have entirely lost that sallow 
complexion you had at school.” 

“Oh! yes; my complexion has cleared off. 
I'm glad of it. I like to be a little less homely 
on my husband’s account.” 

“Yes; but J always thought you pretty, 
Hester ; and so, no doubt, does Colonel Dent, 
and Marcus, you know. Marcus thought you 
too pretty for his peace—and now you are 
very much improved. You have such good 





spirits, also,” continued Miss Summers, looking 
at her friend’s bright eyes. 

“Oh! yes, excellent spirits; why should I 
not have, with so many blessings, and Juliette 
home, too? Let’s see; it is now one o’clock, 
dear Juliette. I must go and see to my cus- 
tards. Kitty is a good creature, but a sad 
bungler at confectionery. Amuse yourself 
for an hour, until my return. Shall I send 
Minny to you? Oh! by the way, how do you 
like your little attendant ?” asked she, eagerly. 

“Oh! very much, indeed. Ah, Hester, { 
have seen and felt your kindness deeply. I’ve 
no words to thank you. I had best not make 
the attempt. I should fail to express—” 

Hester cut her short with a kiss, and slipped 
out of the room. 

Miss Summers went into the library, and, 
after a search, returned to her room with a 
medical work in her hand, locked her door, 
and sat down to turn over its leaves. She 
found the chapter on CoNnsuMPTION, and pe- 
rused it attentively. At last, closing the book, 
she sunk into a reverie; then she muttered 
low, “ Yes, Hester is marked for the Grave. 
No one sees in the brilliant color, bright eyes, 
and high spirits of the once pale and serious 
girl, the burning of a hidden fire that is con- 
suming her life—no one but me! Well, per- 
haps, after all—” and here reverie dropped 
into silence again. 

“ But this is wrong; this is wicked; this is 
diabolical,” said Conscience, breaking in upon 
her reverie. “Your friend! your benefac- 
tress! Qh! this is fiendish,and you must 
stop it!” 

“The lady of the future governor !” 
rupted Pride. 

“ Now is your best opportunity. Now you 
have no rivals. In the future you may have 
many and successful ones,” insinuated Du- 
plicity. 

“ And now you would be sure to succeed in 
winning him. And how perfectly such peer- 
less beauty and grace as yours would adorn 
the station to which you aspire,” whispered 
Vanity. 

A clear, silvery, happy laugh, rang out upon 
the air, and, like an angel’s mandate, dispelled 
the gathering and consultation of evil passions 
in Juliette’s bosom. They shrank down into 
the deeps of her heart, like guilty things as 
they were, as Hester’s sweet laugh floated upon 
the air. 


inter- 


At the meeting of Congress, Colonel 
Dent removes his family for the winter to 
Philadelphia. Hester’s declining health 
revives for a time, and they enter into the 
gaieties of fashionable life. She finds de- 
light in lavishing the elegancies of dress 
and jewelry which are at her command 
upon the person of her friend—her “ poor 
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Juliette,” who “ with the diamond mines 
of Golconda,” she says, “could not be 
as happy as I am, because she has no 
Colonel Dent.” The effect of which upon 
“poor” Hester is, that her husband 
pointedly admires the good taste in the 
costume of Miss Summers, and hints bis 
displeasure at the contrary in her own. 


In all her extravagance, Hester, from sheer 
forgetfulness, had purchased nothing for her- 
self. In her extreme self-forgetfulness, she 
did not even remember that though little 
Hester in her valley home was at liberty to 
wear anything she pleased, so that her dress 
was neat, graceful, and becoming, yet the 
custom of city society required that the wife of 
Colonel Dent should dress in a style proper to 
his rank. No, she did not even recollect that, 
until one day, a lady, very richly attired, called 
on her. When the lady was gone, Colonel 
Dent, who had been present, remarked— 
“ Mrs. is a very elegant woman, do you 
not think so, Hester ?” 

“ Yes, but not so elegant as Juliette! Now 
you must confess, Ernest, that among all the 
ladies we have seen, even among the crowds 
of splendid beauties that flock to the state- 
house, we have seen no one to compare with 
our superb Juliette. You must confess that.” 

He did confess it in the bottom of his heart, 
but he answered—* Yes, I approve Miss 
Summers’s style of costume; I| like to see 
women well dressed.” 

And now the truth broke on Hester’s mind. 
She had been mortifying her “ Colonel Dent” 
to death by her self-neglect. She looked 
down at her drab merino gown, and blushed to 
the edges of her hair, and then looked up and 
smiled, as she met her husband’s conscious 
look. She said—* Yes, it is too bad, Ernest, 
I acknowledge it. What have I been thinking 
of? Why didn’t you mention it before, dear 
Ernest ?” 

“ Really, Hester, you are rather ridiculous. 
Such matters, I think, belong to yourself, your 
milliner, and your hairdresser, not to me.” 

With a sudden impulse she started up and 
threw her little arms around his great neck, in 
a free, frank, and child-like manner, exclaim- 
ing—* Do you not think, Ernest, that if I 
fancied I should like you better in any particu- 
lar coat, I would not tell you so?” 

This was not like Hester. Ermest Dent 
was surprised and pleased. He returned her 
caress, nearly crushing her slight form in the 
embrace of one strong arm; and then he re- 
leased and seated her where he knew she loved 
to sit, on the low ottoman by the side of his 
large chair, with her arm resting upon and 
half embracing his knee—with her face up- 
raised in loving reverence to his countenance. 








“You are strangely changed of late, Hes- 
ter,” said he; “ you, who were such a demure 
girl at school, and such a sedate little matron 
at home, are now really in some danger of 
growing wild.” 

“Oh! I know I am, Ernest; I have such 
gay spirits—what can be the reason? My 
blood is always racing through my veins, and 
my heart is always dancing in my bosom—] 
have constantly to recall Senator Dent’s dig- 
nity and gravity, to keep myself in order,” 
said she, smiling. 

He placed his broad palm under her chin, 
and supported her face while he gazed upon it. 
He noticed her pure white forehead, her clear, 
brilliant eyes, the bright, hectic flush upon her 
cheeks, the fever-glow of her crimsoned lips, 
the beautiful transparency of her complexion, 
and the high spirituality of her countenance, 
and a suspicion of her real condition dawned 
on his mind. His heart was touched—he be- 
came agitated—arose and walked to the front 
window, and looked out to conceal his emo- 
tion. Juliette Summers, splendidly arrayed, 
was just entering the front gate—she looked 
up—met his eyes—and smiled a flash of light 
and love down into the deeps of his soul. A 
new thought struck and electrified him—he 
turned away — evil spirits were mustering 
thick and fast to his soul, and presenting the 

ossible future, he ardently desired, yet loathed 

imself for desiring. His great strong heart 
was laboring terribly—his face was flushed 
and sateen went to the table and poured 
out and swallowed glass after glass of cold 
water. His fever cooled, his agitation sub- 
sided, conscience and reason began to resume 
their sway, and pity entered in. He went to 
Hester, resumed his seat, and drew her to his 
bosom, saying, as he stroked her soft hair— 
“ Hester, you are not well, my love-—this ex- 
citement of your spirits is unnatural—feverish 
—diseased. I have neglected you too long— 
I must send for Dr. Rush to see you,” 

“Js that what troubles you, Ernest? I saw 
something troubled you when you started up 
just now, and I thought that it was my wild- 
ness—and I felt so sorry; but ¢hai—dear 
Ernest, how kind you are to me—” and the 
tears welled up to her eyes as she spoke— 
“but, dearest Ernest, your fears are quite 
groundless, believe me, they are—I never fel! 
half so well, or so happy in all my life before.” 

“ Hester!” he replied, “this exciting city 
life will never suit you, the season has scarcely 
commenced —_ have no idea what it will 
be—you will be constrained to join in every 
sort of fashionable dissipation, and it will de- 
stroy your health, for you need repose, Hester. 
I think I shall take you all back to the Vale, 
Hester.” 

“Not for the world, if you please, dear 
Ernest, on my account. It would be such a 
disappointment to Juliette—she has anticipated 
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so much pleasure from this, her first winter in 
town—(it is my first winter, too, but no matter 
for that). Oh, no, dearest Ernest—Juliette 
will be the queen of beauty and of fashion here 
~-she is so transcendingly beautiful. 1 have 
quite set my heart upon marrying Juliette 
splendidly this season, to some noble man 
whom she can adore as-—-I—”’. 

He nearly pushed her off his knees as he 
exclaimed “ Disgusting! if there is anything 
on God’s earth I despise, it is a match-making 
woman.” 

And rising angrily, he Jeft the room. 


It is startling to think how, amid the 
trivial interests of our daily life, such 
scenes, so full of the operation of strong 
feeling, so fraught with impending change, 
pass by unheeded. Of an opposite cha- 
racter to the foregoing, and immediately 
following it, we have the following : 


“ How shall I thank you, Miss Summers ?” 

She raised her eyes to his face; her dusky 
eyes were suffused with tears. She replied, 
and her voice was full of tears, and round, 
full-toned and melodious as the rippling fall of 
water. 

“If {can deem myself so happy as to have 
been of any real service to you, Colonel Dent, 
I am richly overpaid.” 

Her manner electrified him, he started, looked 
earnestly at her. The excitements of the day, 
the exhilarating influence of his late political 
triumph, his surprise at finding Juliette alone 
in the library, engaged so successfully in his 
service, his admiration of her genius, his grati- 
tude, his flattered self-love, the silence and 
loneliness of the room, and the irresistible 
fascinations of the Circe temporarily bereaved 
him of his reason. He gazed on Juliette, and 
as her eyelids fell, and her figure dropped away 
from him, the truth, or what he deemed the 
truth, her dazzling, bewildering falsehood 
flashed down into his soul, inflaming his pas- 
sions, and blinding his intellect. I said her 
eyes and tones were full of tears, his voice and 
manner grave and deep, yet he felt the walls 
of that room expanding into infinitude, the 
world, with its pursuits and purposes, receded ; 
he was alone in infinite space with his beauti- 
ful companion ; he sunk down in a seat by her 
side; he caught her soft brown hand, and al- 
most crushed it in his strong grasp ; he pressed 
it to his lips and bosom, he caught up the heavy 
masses of her hair and pressed them to his 
face, inhaling the perfume; he stole his arm 
around her waist, and sighed forth his whole 
soul in the syllables of her name, “ Juliette ! 
Juliette!” 

Miss Summers arose with calm dignity, her 
whole manner had changed. She, too, for an 








instant, had felt the earth crumbling beneath 
her feet, but resolved to hold a firm footing. 
She felt that she had ventured too near the 
edge of the precipice, to secure her prize, and 
was in danger of both breaking her neck, and 
losing her prey. She receded. Not deigning 
to notice the personal liberty he had taken, ex- 
cept by her haughty demeanor, she raised her 
cold, proud eyes, and fixing them steadily upon 
his face, said— 

“Colonel Dent, when gentlemen do me the 
honor of addressing their conversation to me, 
they call me Miss Summers.” 

Thus she brought him suddenly to his recol- 
lection. The flush faded from his face, leav - 
ing it of an ashy paleness—a tremor shook his 
great strong frame. He sat down to recover 
himself. What a supernatural power of at- 
traction and repulsion this dangerous woman 
possessed, and could wield at pleasure. She 
had lured her victim from his high flight of 
honor, integrity, and self-confidence, and now 
brought him hovering to her bosom ; but now, 
when she felt his talons, with a word, a look, a 
gesture, she cast him beneath her feet, and his 
pinions, formed for soaring in heaven, were 
fluttering in the dust. A strong emotion, heav- 
ing and setting in a strong heart, how long 
before its waves subside. He recovered him- 
self, at last. He arose, and with his usual 
grave and stately suavity, offered his arm to 
conduct Juliette to the carriage. 


It may readily be imagined that the 
passion of Colonel Dent had not been thus 
far indulged to be at once arrested and 
controlled : affection and principle are 
blown away like ashes before its breath ; 
but the ambition and wily policy of Juli- 
ette are more powerful, and they effectu- 
ally resist it. 

Hester, sinless, disinterested, faithful, 
and confiding, in the midst of selfishness, 
perfidy, and guilt, dies; and thus is re- 
moved the only insurmountable obstacle 
to their union. Col. Dent manceuvres to 
obtain a government appointment, serving 
to excuse the unseemliness of haste, and 
takes his bride to Paris. At the superb 
court of Napoleon the transcendent grace, 
beauty and genius of the American am- 
bassadress, far from being eclipsed, radi- 
ates, like the diamond, more brilliantly amid 
the blaze; and now it is that the first 
workings of moral retribution commence. 
Colonel Dent’s eyes are opened to the 
peril he has blindly braved: he is tortured 
by jealousy: he sees in their true light, 
the past ingratitude of Juliette to her 
benefactress, her faithlessness in friend- 
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ship, her art and treachery : she who has 
deceived her friend may deceive him—she 
has once harbored an unlawful passion, 
and may repeat the offence. On Juliette, 
too, now begins to fall the same retributive 
justice: coldly selfish and calculating as 
she has been in action, a strong and 
passionate love has kindled within. 


Her whole countenance would irradiate 
with a haughty, a voluptuous, an audacious 
joy, as she would turn her proud eyes from the 
adoring gaze of some starred and gartered 
hero, to rest them upon the august form of 
Colonel Dent. In the light of Napoleon’s 
court, the presence of Ernest Dent was im- 
posing. Yes,I repeat it. She idolized her 
husband, and with the proud recklessness of 
her character, she chose to reverse all the rules 
of good society, by letting her worshippers see 
that she did. She knew and felt her power in 
society, and the latent element of haughty de- 
fiance began to develop itself in her character. 


When she finds herself now suspected, 
where, for the first time, she is true ; when 
the tender tones of adulatory love are 
converted to stern rebuke and angry de- 
nunciation, she, too, feels the iron enter 
into her soul. Some passages, highly 
dramatic, ensue—the first nuptial out- 
break, and, after a few days, a tender, but 
not enduring reconciliation: which of the 
two scenes exhibits the stronger passion, 
or the most thorough conversance with 
the human heart, it would be difficult to 
decide. Had we space we would extract 
both. 

At the termination of the first year in 
France, Colonel Dent has sobered down 
into a perfect realization of the miserable 
mistake he has committed: the spell of 
the enchantress has become powerless— 
his soul is haunted by remorse for the 
wrong done to Hester and to his own 
better nature : the fiend, jealousy, is trans- 
ferred from the husband to the wife: 
Ernest is cold and unhappy—Juliette sus- 
picious, revengeful and miserable. In this 
state of feeling they return to America, 
and there, alternately, in the seclusion of 
the Vale, and in society at Washington, 
gradually still progress the personal charms 
and the daring character of Juliette ; the 
one to a more matured and excelling 
beauty, the other to a more refined selfish- 
hess, a more reckless abandonment to evil : 









her unrequited love has died out. ‘ Some 
few old persons are yet living,” says our 
author, ‘“ who remember, and speak of the 
almost fabulous charms of this Circe—of 
this strange siren, singular alike in the 
wonderful beauty and grace of her person, 
in the magnetic attractions of her glance 
—her tone—her touch ; in the irresistible 
fascination of her manners ; in the dazzling 
brilliance of her short, meteoric career, in 
the darkness of her crime, and in the hor- 
ror of her doom.” 

Her husband, throwing himself more 
completely than ever into political life, at- 
tains the highest distinction abroad, and 
feels its insufficiency to atone for the ab- 
sence of happiness at home. Through 
the artful manceuvres of Juliette, who 
finds “ democratic America too narrow a 
field, and too plain a theatre,” General 
Dent now receives a second foreign ap- 
pointment, and we are introduced to the 
residence of the American minister at the 
court of Here three portraits are 
presented, two of which we readily recog- 
nize, though the first has been battered 
about, and mildewed by the touch of time. 
It is a large, strong, heavy man of sixty, 
with a bronzed face, an iron-gray head, 
sombre and respectable in his dress, de- 
liberate and dignified in his gait; in his 
air senatorial and imposing ; a disappoint- 
ed, anxious old man, The next is a beau- 
tiful woman of thirty-seven, apparently 
twelve years younger, “in fine health, 
with a luxuriously-developed vital system 
—another Cleopatra”—* her form ma- 
tured to the perfection of roundness, full- 
ness and grace—her complexion richer, 
darker, and brighter than ever—her hair 
longer, softer, and more abundant—her 
eyes deeper, fiercer, more alluring—large, 
tender, and brooding beneath their long, 
black lashes, or blazing with demoniac 
beauty and power.” 

At the shrine of this goddess, standing 
before her, in an attitude of deep respect, 
worships the young Ippolyto di Nozzalini, 
the new-found cousin of Juliette, an officer 
in the suite of Augustus William, Grand 
Duke of , and the “ Cabalier Servante 
de la belle ambassadrice.” 








As he left the room she gazed after him— 
the smile vanished from her face—the shadow 





gathered, darkened, and deepened on her brow 
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| longer the impassioned lover and his beloved— 


| resolute, implacable old man—with a brow of 


_ He had heard every wor 
| they had transfixed him. 


gcaets J 


S ened his brow. 


| He caught her wrists with his icy grasp, 


} looking steadily in her eyes with a lurid glare 
the while. 


; quickly recovering herself, she attempted to 
| withdraw her hand from his grasp. He held 


Fand quailing in her bosom, she assumed her 
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—and her beautiful lips writhed with scorn 
as she muttered— 

«“ What a sham, what a mockery, this humble 
service, this deferential air—as of a subject to 
his sovereign—to one who, if she were, indeed, 
a queen, would raise him to her throne, and do 
him homage. Oh! that 1 were free—I would 
be free—I would, myself, strike the fetters 
from these wrists, but that I know thy high and 
gentle nature would shrink from touch of the 
crimsoned hand, Ippolyto. ‘Thy weak nature, 
cousin—fearing God too much to be true to the 
devil—loving the devil too well to serve God. 
Fool! that will neither enjoy this world nor the 
next—” 

The frenzy of her vexation broke out in so- 
liloquy, as she arose and hurriedly paced the 
room, exclaiming passionatel y— 

“| would that he were dead—I hate him! 
this coarse, ugly, corpulent old man! This ox, 
this beast, this old rhinoceros of an Ernest 
Dent !—this Quilp, this Caliban, this grizzly 
old horror! —this incubus, this picture of 
Time in the primer !—this hateful, strong, old 
man, who will live—I know he will—a hundred 
years !” 

A hand of iron fell heavily upon her shoul- 
der, and turned her round; she turned deadly 
pale—General Dent stood before her! 

There they stood, facing each other; no 


that was passed years ago; no longer the in- 
dulgent husband and the spoiled wife—that 
was over also; but the exposed, unprincipled 
woman, and the wronged, stern, old man. 

What possessed Ernest Dent? He stood 
there like a Colossus of iron—that hard, strong, 
rock and an eye of fire, gazing upon Juliette. 
ae had spoken, and 
The old man was 
almost sublime in his deep wrongs and his 
concentrated rage. His glances, as he con- 
templated her, began to leap like forked light- 
ning from under the thunder-cloud that black- 
Juliette quailed before him. 
She turned away her head and bowed it, until 
her beautiful ringlets fell around her like a 
veil, concealing her countenance from his eyes. 


turned her round, and drew her towards him, 
She had quailed but one instant, when, 


them with the gripe of a vice, keeping his eyes 
fixed on her face. Too proud to struggle, she 
gracefully relaxed her effurt, aud seeing that 
she was detected beyond all possible doubt or 
duplicity to mend, and that nothing was left her 
but defiance, though her heart was shuddering 


brow, and raised her eyes proudly and steadily 
to meet his scathing glance. 


A terrific scene ensues, terminated by 
the last petty artifice to which, amid the 
subsequent hurry of her far-reaching re- 
venge, our heroine has leisure to stoop. 
Her next step is to send for Ippolyto, and 
throw herself upon his protection; but 
here she goes a step too far: the young 
man is honorable, and affectionately re- 
minds his dear cousin of the gratitude due 
to his friend, and her husband, the Gen- 
eral. 


She averted and upraised her face. Well 
had it been for his safety, could he have seen 
the expression of intense anguish and hellish 
malignity that tortured that horribly beautiful 
countenance! He only saw, as she raised and 
turned away her head, her tiara of rubies flash 
and gleam like Satan’s diadem of fire. She 
was still and silent for a few minutes, and then, 
in a quiet, ay, even humble tone, she said— 

“ Leave me, Ippolyto, and return three hours 
hence, to attend me to the palace.” 


Choking with fury at this defeat, she 
conceives the diabolical purpose of bring- 
ing, at the same time, death upon her 
cousin, and a shame, worse to him than 
death, upon her husband. This purpose 
is effected through her influence with the 
Grand Duke. We cannot do better than 
to quote the scene at a féte given to cele- 
brate the recent nuptials of the Grand 
Duke with the Princess Bianca of Este: 


Drawn up before the vast illuminated front 
of the palace, whence issed streams of light 
and bursts of music, were some hundred car- 
riages. The equipage of the American ambas- 
sadress was the last to arrive. Juliette entered 
the magnificent saloon leaning on the arm of 
the Signior Ippolyto di Nozzalini. He wore 
the full-dress uniform of a colonel in the Ger- 
man Hussars. She was arrayed in a splendid 
white satin, gorgeously wrought with gold. 
Her long black ringlets fell glittering like jet 
below her waist; a wreath of diamond rose- 
buds, with emerald leaves, flashed above her 
brow. The room was filled with the high and 
mighty, the brave and the beautiful. It was a 
scene of royal state, of splendid display, and of 
voluptuous indulgence. He led her through 
the whole length of the room, to a seat at the 
upper end—a chair of polished and gilded 
ebony, raised on a platform covered with crim- 
son cloth, and canopied by crimson satin 





almost superhuman celf-command, cleared her 


fringed with gold. Reader, this was not a 
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throne, though Juliette assumed it with imperi- 
al hauteur. Many such seats as this were 
arranged about the walls and recesses of the 
vast saloon. He led her to this regal seat with 
an air of graceful and stately deference. Her 
glorious form was thrown out into beautiful 
relief by the crimson chair and canopy. From 
the ceiling above this gorgeous chair, hung a 
large chandelier, with a thousand pendent 
crystals flashing as they turned a flood of rain- 
bow-tinted light upon the brilliant beauty in the 
rich chair below. He had taken his stand be- 
side, and a little behind her. While she, with 
her own superb air of haughty indifference, over- 
looked the scene below. Her proud eye passed 
coldly, unconsciously, over the heads of many 
a fair and noble lady, many a brave and high- 
born cavalier, to settle with more interest upon 
a group at the opposite end of the saloon. This 
group was composed of the Grand Duke Au- 
gustus William, his fair young bride, the 
Grand Duchess Bianca, with the lords and 
ladies of their suite. Upon the Grand Duke 
she looked with the cold, scrutinizing glance 
of a depraved woman upon her doomed but 
abhorred victim. He wore the rich and taste- 
ful uniform of a general of the German Hus- 
sars; yet even this superb dress, the most 
martial and imposing, the chef d’euvre of mili- 
tary costume, failed to confer dignity upon one 
naturally insignificant in form and mean in 
expression. A shade of loathing stole over the 
face, and a slight shudder agitated the form of 
the voluptuous beauty, as she contemplated 
him. Her eyes next fell upon the form of the 
young Grand Duchess. She gazed upon her 
with the interest with which an arrogant and 
determined woman gazes upon a possible ob- 
stacle to her plans. Butas she contemplated 
the delicate figure, the pale face, and cold man- 
ner of the young bride, a slight smile, half of 
scorn, half of triumph, writhed her beautiful 
lips ; and she gracefully elevated her own lux- 
uriously-rounded form to its proudest altitude, 
then drooping languidly, gave herself up to the 
web of fascination she was weaving. She re- 
clined forward in her seat, a little on one side, 
her elbow resting on the arm of the chair, her 
chin supported on the palm of her hand, her 
long, black eyelashes drooped upon her cheek, 
her long, black ringlets sweeping to her lap, 
her attitude half soft languor, half haughty dis- 
dain. A careless looker-on would have pro- 
nounced her a proud, indolent beauty half 
asleep. Yet those veiled eyes never lifted 
their covert gaze off of one object —the 
Grand Duke Augustus William. There ap- 
peared nothing in that look a Puritan might 
cavil at. It seemed a dreamy, half-unconscious 
gaze, tender as love, gentle as charity, earnest 
as worship. Superficial observers would have 
supposed her fine eyes merely veiled in lan- 
guor. None but the victim felt the power of 
this covert gaze. Let us look at the siren 





through the eyes of the Grand Duke Augustus 
William. Heartily weary of the cold reserve 
of his bride, who had married his crown and 
not himself, weary of the flat inanities of the 
circle arouud them, bored with being obliged 
to act the gracious to the one and the gallant 
to the other, his eyes roved wearily round the 
room for somethiug to rest upon—they were 
caught, fixed, riveted by one object—the rich, 
dark, bright, glorious countenance fascinated 
his gaze ; then, the still, long, black, drooping 
eyelashes piqued his curiosity—he longed to 
see the soul beneath them. He watched to see 
them raised ; he gazed with interest, with in- 
tensity. Those eyelashes were not lifted, did 
not move, did not even quiver. Yet as he 
gazed he unconsciously became the subject of 
a potent influence emanating from them— 
steady, powerful, piercing to his inmost soul, 
attracting him irresistibly as destiny. He 
moved to his fate. A half-defined feeling, as if 
inanity, apathy, death, were behind and around 
him, and excitement, exhilaration, life, before 
him, drawing him forward, lured him on. This 
was emotion only. Thought was composed. 
He moved, scarcely knowing at first whither, 
or to what end he moved. 

In ten days from the evening of the royal 
festival, the beautiful ambassadrice had van- 
ished from the court of , leaving no trace 
of her flight, a lost Pleiad from Italia’s sky. 

In twelve days from the same date, the Grand 
Duke of —— and suite had left the city. She 
assumed her family name—a name that she 
had never before been known by—so that there 
were few, very few, who recognized the beau- 
tiful and dangerous Juliette Summers in the 
powerful and infamous Baroness N , the 
mistress of the Grand Duke of ; that fell 
woman, whose stupendous crime and awful 
doom thrilled with horror the whole heart of 
the Germanic Confederation — whose very 
skull, taken down froma pole above the city 
gate, is now, in these phrenological days, ex- 
hibited as the chef d’ceuvre of demonaic subtlety 
and malignity. The soul sickens and the 
heart shutblere at this revolting allusion. The 
story is well known. 











In a deplorable state of mind, inert, 
apathetic, the elasticity of his organization 
gone, General Dent returns to his once 


happy home in the Valley of Virginia. | 


Here he is met and welcomed by our old ac- 
quaintance Marcus Derby, and his pretty, 
placid little wife, who present to him bis 
young daughter Julie, Hester’s child, now 
grown to the verge of womahood, and 
here, his fortune squandered, his political 
career ended in undeserved dishonor— 
humbled, disappointed, worn in mind and 
body, commences a dawn of peace and 
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love that spreads itself over the remainder 
of his yet lengthened days. Julie, on 
coming of age, impoverishes herself by 
giving freedom to her slaves, which has 
the effect to awaken her father from the 
apathy that had been setting ‘upon his 
mind. “The old man roused himself up 
in his strength, like an old lion from his 
lair, full of vigor, and energy, and enter- 
prise ; and happier, far happier than he 
had been for fifteen long years.” 





With this conclusion no one will quar- 
rel; but there is a want of skill in the 
manner of closing. Everything is dove- 
tailed in, with too minute exactness; an 
impression of the common-place impels the 
reader to go back to the tender sympathies 
awakened in the life and death of Hester, 
and to the excitement produced by the pas- 
sionate and guileful Juliette, in order to 
close the volume with that commendation 
its general tenor deserves. 
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INFLUENCE OF MUSIC. 


Wownpverrut as the influence of music 
on the human system seems to us, it can 
hardly be wondered at, when we consider 
its effect on even inanimate bodies. Pil- 
lars and arches, which the force of an 
actual mechanical power cannot move, 
tremble by the sounds of the organ’s 
powerful swell; strong walls between 
which, by way of experiment, chords had 
been stretched, fell together the moment 
these chords were set into vibration. It 
is hardly necessary to mention here any 
of the marvellous effects which the ancients 
ascribed to their music, since we have so 
many convincing proofs within our own 
reach. Many a one has, perhaps, observed 
that by striking a particular note on the 
piano, he could make those windows of his 
room clatter, which by the sounding of 
another, perhaps much more powerful 
note, remained firm. A_string ona guitar 
would vibrate, the moment that an acous- 
tically related sound would be produced 
on some other instrument. Glasses of 
enormous strength have been broken into 
a thousand pieces, by merely singing a 
particular note into them. 

Bourdelot mentions in his “ Histoire de 
Musique” some curious illustrations, to- 
gether with the eye-witnesses thereof, re- 
lating to this subject. He speaks of a 
china ware-room, wherein, by the sus- 
tained note of a flute, all the plates, cups 
and dishes, were set into a trembling mo- 
tion, and would have undoubtedly been 
broken, had not the virtuoso discontinued 
to use his mysterious power. He speaks, 
also, of a large mirror, which broke sud- 
denly into six pieces, through the sus- 
tained unisono of two singers, who were 
gifted with extraordinarily beautiful voices, 

We have many examples of the influ- 
ence of music on animals of low and higher 
species. Goéthe speaks in a little poem, 
“The Rat-Catcher,” of a man who, by 
means of a peculiar song, accompanied by 
a few chords on the guitar, enticed all the 
rats from their hiding-places. The old 
chronicles of Silesia speak of a blind man, 





who, by whistling of a few notes, called 
all the crabs of a pond from the depth of 
the water to its surface, and charmed 
them to any particular spot, in such a 
manner that they could be caught with 
the greatest facility. A lady, in New 
York, could call a mouse from his hiding- 
place by merely singing a short. strain. 
While the lady continued singing, the 
mouse would perform all kinds of curious 
manceuvres, and the moment the music 
ceased, the mouse would rush back to his 
secret abode. 

The spider also evinces a great suscep- 
tibility to music, evidences of which have 
been gathered by various writers. Dogs, 
cats, and other domestic animals, are all 
more or less influenced by music, and if 
we believe the authorities of some cele- 
brated writers, some possess this suscep- 
tibility to such degree, that they are even 
differently influenced by different chords. 
The feeling for rhythm seems to be par- 
ticularly developed in the horse. It is 
astonishing, on witnessing the mancv- 
vring of Prussian cavalry, to see the horses 
execute the manceuvres before their riders 
have fairly understood the signal. A 
Prussian lancer in one of the battles with 
the French, rode a horse that had been 
previously captured from the enemy ; and 
the horse had hardly heard the French 
signals, when it rushed right into the midst 
of the French squadron, spreading a panic 
amongst the French, but ultimately caus- 
ing the capture of its rider. The Leipzig 
Musical Gazette mentions a dog, whom 
the key of A major made restless, and 
whose sensibilities were so wrought up- 
on by a strain in £ flat major, that he 
became crazy and died under the most 
dreadful couvulsions. 

But if music produces such effects on 
animals, so indifferently organized, need 
we to wonder at its influence on the hu- 
man system—a system infinitely superior 
in its tendesaaas and susceptibility to that 
of any ani Let us think but for a 
moment of t P disagreeable sensation pro- 
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duced by the sharpening of a slate-pencil, 
the scratching of a fork on a china plate, 
and many other equally annoying sounds ; 
or let us recall the effect of the mppling of 
the water, the rustling of the leaves, &c. 
&c., and if these undefined sounds already 
produce a definite emotion, how much 
more capable of doing so is a combination 
of well-regulated sounds ? 

Gaillard, in his “« Vie de Charlemagne,” 
mentions a lady who, by the notes of the 
organ, was transported into such a state 
of ecstasy that she never recovered, but 
died on the spot. 

It would only be a waste of space, 
were we to recount all the numerous in- 
stances of such effects. Almost every one 
will find, on retrospection of his own life, 
that he has experienced such influence at 
one time or other. 

These effects are not merely caused by 
the greater irritability of the nerves, but 
to use the language of Dr. Schilling, ‘On 
the extreme border of nature are those 
wondrously interwoven fibres, the vibra- 
tions of which sound over into the myste- 
rious spirit world,” 

But this mysterious spirit world forms 
the apple of discord between the mate- 
rializers and spiritualizers in the musical 
world. So much depends, here, on the 
organization and different intellect of men, 
that we cannot wonder if on the one side 
it is insisted upon, that music does not 
reach beyond the mere sensual conception 
of it, while on the other side it is just as 
seriously maintained, that music forms the 
transition from the material into the spir- 
itual world, Without undertaking here 
to decide the question by argument, we 
will continue to cite instances of its effects, 
and leave music to defend its own cause 
by force of illustration and convicting 
proofs, 

E. T. A. Hoffmann, the author of “ The 
Magnetizer,” ‘‘The Golden Pot,” &c. &c., 
thus interprets in his Kreisleriania the 
effects of various chords upon him: 

A flat major. “What rushes so won- 
drously, so strangely around me? _Invisi- 
ble wings move up and down. [ float in 
fragrant ether. But the odor sparkles 
midst flaming and mysteriously interwoven 
circles. They are the friendly spirits who 
flap their golden win «s in gloriously rap- 
turous chords and s_unds.” 
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A flat minor. “Ah! They carry me 
into the land of eternal longing; but as 
they seize me, the pain awakes, and 
strives to escape from the breast, as it 
violently tears them.” 

LE major (first inversion.) “‘ Keep firm, 
my heart! Break not, touched by the 
scorching ray which shot through the 
breast. Up, up, my brave spirit !—move 
and mount thee into the element that has 
born thee and is thy home!” 

E major. “They have extended to me 
a magnificent crown, but that which glim- 
mers and sparkles in its diamonds, are the 
thousand tears I shed, and in its gold 
there glisten the flames that devoured 
me. Courage and power,—trust and 
strength to him, who is appointed to rule 
the spirit world.” 

I have cited this rather as a proof of 
the height to which, by force of imagina- 
tion, our susceptibility can be carried, and 
of the exaggeration mentioned in some 
former chapter, than for its importance in 
regard to our subject, and those who have 
an inclination for this musical transcenden- 
talism, can find a continuation of these ef- 
fusions in the second volume of the ‘‘ Phan- 
tasie Strecke” (Fancy Sketches.) 

Before parting from this chapter we 
must not omit to give some historical illus- 
tration of this subject. 

Alessandro Stradella, a celebrated com- 
poser of the 17th century, was born at 
Naples. While yet a young man, and 
having acquired great reputation at Ven- 
ice, he was employed by a nobleman of 
that city to give instruction in music to a 
young lady of noble birth, named Horten- 
sia. She was beautiful and accomplished, 
and had been seduced from her parents 
by this nobleman, who kept her almost a 
close prisoner. A mutual passion sprung 
up between the instructor and his pupil, 
and they agreed to fly together from the 
house of her oppressor. The enraged 
Italian, on discovering their flight, vowed 
that nothing short.of their death should 
satisfy his vengeance; he hired two bra- 
voes, and gave them instructions to fol- 
low the fugitives and execute his purpose, 
wherever they should be found. The 
bravoes proceeded to Naples, the birth- 
place of Stradella, supposing he would 
most probably return thither. After a 
vain search, however, in that city, they 
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learned that he and the lady were living 
at Rome, and thither accordingly they 
went. They soon discovered his residence, 
but hearing that an oratorio of his com- 
position, in which he was himself to sing, 
was to be performed in one of the churches, 
they determined to waylay and murder 
him on his return home. ‘They entered 
the church while Stradella was singing; 
and such was the exquisite beauty and 
pathos of his music, that these savages 
were melted by it. Yes! these assassins, 
who shrunk not at the innocent smile of 
a sleeping babe, who were unmoved, per- 
haps, by the heart-rending despair of a 
fond mother, were moved to tears by the 
simple strains of music. ‘They could not 
bear to take the life of a man who had 
procured them such sweet and unwonted 
emotions. They waited for him in the 
street ; but instead of plunging their poig- 
nards into his heart, they warned him to 
fly with his lady to some place of greater 
safety, lest the revenge of his enemy might 
reach him at Rome. 

We can see quite as forcible an illustration 
of the power of music in the French national 
air, “ La Marseillaise.” Every one of my 
readers knows its effects when it was first 
composed; all are acquainted with the 
part it played during the memorable three 
days of July ; and no one, I presume, is 
ignorant of the late events in France, when 
again the Marseillaise was made the pow- 
erful agent to excite the ever ready 
Frenchmen. Powerful and characteristic 
as the poetry is, it is barely possible that 
it could have excited the French to all 
those heroic, sometimes terrific deeds ; but 
couple them with the music, and you have 
an appeal that cannot be resisted. It 
overpowers the reasoning of the prudent, 
the fear of the coward, and together they 
rush on to the shrine of their country, 
where streams of blood chronicle the pow- 
er of music. 

The “ Ranz des vaches” of the Swiss 
has not even words with which to appeal 
to the heart, and still it produces the 
most astonishing effect on the Swiss, who 
in foreign lands is reminded by it of his 
home. It awakes a longing in his breast, 
which can never be satisfied until he sees 
the snow-clad peaks of his own native 
country, until he hears the tinkling of 
the cow-bells in combination with the 


roaring of the wind as it brushes through 
the fearful ravines. In France it was for- 
bidden at one time, by pain of death, to 
play the “ Ranz des vaches” for the Swiss 
regiments in the service of that country. 

‘The Scotchman has the same affection 
for the sounds of the bagpipe, as the 
Swiss for the notes of the Ranz des vaches, 
In the battle of Quebec, the Scotch, gen- 
erally so brave, began to give way. Gen- 
eral Wolfe reproached their colonel for 
this, but the answer of the latter was as 
characteristic as it was true. ‘ Why have 
you taken from them those instruments,” 
said he, “to which they were accustomed 
to sing their war songs?” The bagpipes 
were returned to them, and they fought as 
bravely as ever. 

Music has been successfully applied to 
the cure of various diseases, arising from 
the nervous system. Mesmer, in his mag- 
netical experiments, frequently made use 
of it to accelerate the crisis. We find al- 
ready in the Bible that David conquered 
the evil spirit of Saul by means of music. 
We have similar instances of more recent 
date. 

Pailip V., King of Spain, had for a long 
time labored under a mental disease, which 
exhibited itself in a dejection of spirits, 
rendering him incapable of attending to 
business, or of taking ordinary care of his 
person. He would not even allow himself 
to be shaved, and remained in a state of 
total apathy. The most celebrated phy- 
sicians were called to his assistance, but 
he neither attended to their prescriptions, 
nor did he take at all the least notice of 
them. The queen was almost in despair 
at this melancholy state of things, but 
suddenly she recollected that her royal 
consort had always shown a great love for 
music, and a great sensibility to its effects. 
She determined at once to call music to 
her aid. At this time Farinelli, the greatest 
singer of the last century, was in his high- 
est glory; his reputation spread far and 
near, and no sooner had his fame reached 
the ears of the queen, than she invited him 
at once to come to Madrid, and under- 
take the cure of the king. Farinelli ac- 
cepted the invitation, and immediately on 
his arrival, the queen contrived that there 
should be a concert in a room adjoining 
the king’s apartment. The singer per- 
formed one of his most pathetic airs. 
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Philip started; he seemed to awake at 
once from his lethargy; he appeared at 
first surprised and then moved. Gradu- 
ally he seemed to return to his former 
self, and at the end of the second air, he 
called the singer into his chamber, loaded 
him with compliments and kind expres- 
sions, asked him how he could sufficiently 
recompense such talents, and assured him 
that he could deny him nothing. Fari- 
nelli, who had been previously instructed, 
only begged that his majesty would al- 
low his attendants to shave and dress him, 
and that he would endeavor to appear in 
council as usual, From this time the 
king’s disease gave way to medical treat- 
ment, and the singer had the honor of the 
cure. Farinelli was taken into the ser- 
vice of the king, and during the first ten 
years of his residence at the court of 
Spain, he sang every night to the king 
those magic airs which had worked his 
cure. 

In the lunatic asylums of. Europe, mu- 
sic is made one of the chief agents for the 
cure of its inmates, and I wonder that 
such course has not been tried in the sim- 
ilar institutions of this country. 

But its noblest use is undoubtedly 
making it the aid for the education and im- 
provement of mankind in general. Its in- 
fluence, though mysterious, is neverthe- 
less strong, and from the most remote 
times to the present day, it has proved its 
efficiency for such purpose. 

Plato says on one occasion: “The har- 
mony whose vibrations are related to the 
emotions of our soul, séems not to have 
been given to us for unreasonable, sensual: 
pleasure, but to classify and resolve the 
dissonances of our soul; as the rhythm 
serves to assist in regulating this inwardly 
confused state.’ At some “other place he 
says, “Thus exists music for the educa- 
tion of mankind; it should develop the 
soul of man; and as such, it ought to be 
the second element of all education. It 
extends thus to all parts of the soul; not 
only improving the faculties of the mind 
for arts, but those for sciences also; 
awakening, finally, the love for the beauti- 
ful as well as for the good.” 

The Chinese say, “The knowledge of 
tones and sounds is intimately conne ected 
with the science of government ; and he 
who understands music is able to govern,” 
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Their characteristic of different keys fully 
bears out this idea. “The tone Aoung,” 
they say, “has a solemn and serious mod- 
ulation, and, therefore, rightly represents 
the emperor. The tone Chang has a pow- 
erful and acute modulation ; it represents, 
therefore, the minister, and his intrepidity, 
who must be able to practice the demands 
of justice even with severity. The tone 
Kio has a simple and soft modulation, sig- 
nifying the modest submission to the laws. 
The tone T'ché has a quick modulation, 
that carries one onward ; representing the 
affairs of state, and their rapid execution. 
The tone Yu has a loud and brilliant mod- 
ulation, representing the quintessence and 
connection of everything.” 

ry o . 

The best teachers of youth, in general, 
admit that music forms one of the most 
superior means for ennobling the mind of 
their pupils ; that the tender soul is tuned 
harmoniously by it; that the feeling of 
time stimulates the corresponding feeling 
of order, and that melody gives to their 
ideas the line of beauty. But there are 
other, even exterior advantages. which the 
study of music offers to the pupil. Vo- 
cal music renders the throat smooth, makes 
it flexible, and thus improves the euphony 
of language and beauty of declamation ; 
it strengthens the lungs, extends the chest, 
and purifies the breath ; while the playing 
of instruments affords a wholesome motion 
and exercise. 

Music offers the best letters of recom- 
mendation in foreign lands. No art, no 
science unites hearts more rapidly and 
firmly. It is the only universal language 
of the world. We need but look at the 
host of foreigners that come to this coun- 
try day after day, Of all the various vo- 
cations they follow, that of music offers 
the greatest advantages to them. Long 
before merchants, tradesmen, and literati 
have settled on any plan of life, the musi- 
cian is surrounded by a circle of friends, 
who, without even understanding his lan- 
guage, are connected with him and at- 
tached to him by that mysterious link 
which levels rank and birth, and elevates 
all into one higher and better sphere. 
“But if music has all these ennobling 
properties, how comes it that those who 
follow it as a profession are generally dis- 
tinguished by the lack of those very qual- 





ities which it purports to cultivate ?’’ This 
26 
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is an objection generally raised by those 
who merely judge after a superficial ob- 
servance, and who try to hide under their 
abhorrence of immorality their utter want 
of susceptibility for music. But a glance 
at the social and political institutions of 
the European continent (for to foreigners 
this objection is more particularly applied) 
will correct this error. We might even 
admit the fact, and still account for it by 
the standard of morality, which differs in 
almost every country; and if German, 
French, or Italian artists are condemned 
because of their moral character, their re- 
spective countries should at least share the 
same fate ; for, generally, public opinion 
sanctions, or at least overlooks, this laxity 
of morals. And does not America, with 
all her boasted superiority of moral char- 
acter, overlook and pardon in her great 
statesmen those very faults which she con- 
demns in less distinguished individuals ? 
Can the faults of those men be laid at the 
doors of diplomacy? Can it be said that 
diplomacy prevents them from reaching 
that high standard of morality at which 
the whole nation aims? We have to con- 
sider, also, that in spite of the enormous 
sums of money expended for musical pur- 
poses, and in spite of the flattery and ap- 
probation lavished upon musicians in this 
country, there remains, owing to old pre- 
judices, a secret feeling of mental superi- 
ority in the hearts of the Americans. This 
gives to them an air of overbearance, 
which no one is quicker to discover, and 
no one less willing to bow to than just the 
musician. Therefore, but little induce- 
ment is offered to the real artists of the 
old country to desert a domicile where 
they are appreciated, and to exchange it 
with one where the prejudices of society 
have thrown a barrier between them and 
their fellow-beings, which requires the ef- 
forts of years to be removed. Owing to 
this circumstance it is, then, that with but 
few exceptions, the artists who come to 
these shores do not come as apostles of 
their art, to teach its principles, or to 
bring its blessings, but they all try only 
to stretch, by means of that art, the purse- 
strings of their audiences as far as possi- 
ble; and, in return, give naught but emp- 
ty sounds. They draw music down from 
its lofty sphere, perform mountebank 
feats on their instruments, or with their 





voices dazzle the senses of their listeners, 
but leave the heart untouched. I call 
these “artists” because, unfortunately, 
there exists no word to distinguish this 
class from those who, by selecting music 
as a profession, have subjected themselves 
at the same time to all its ennobling influ- 
ences, and the pages of whose history 
shine as brightly on account of their mu- 
sical talents as of their moral character. 

Let us look for a moment at the histo- 
ries of celebrated musicians. Can one have 
read the life of Sebastian Buch, of the 
pious resignation which sustained him 
throughout the different stages of his 
checkered life, or of the holy flame which 
inspired him for his compositions, without 
at once recognizing the influence of music ? 
Can one read his letters to his sons, or the 
conversations with his daughter, without 
loving that man, and admiring him for his 
noble soul, and for the purity of his 
thoughts ? 

And Joseph Haydn, from the moment 
when with his father and mother he sat 
in the arbor, to sing the evening hymn, to 
that when for the last time he listen- 
ed to his own work, the “ Creation,” was 
not his life characterized by everything 
noble and good ? It was on the 27th of 
March, 1808, when he entered the church 
to hear the Creation. He sat there, at the 
side of his princess, surrounded by artists, 
pupils, by ladies and gentlemen of the first 
nobility. And from all he received proofs 
of the highest estimation, and of the ten- 
derest care for his feeble age; all were 
rejoicing that he lived to see such a day. 
At the celebrated passage, “ And there 
was light,” the audience, as usual, gave 
vent to their delight in the most deafening 
applause ; but Haydn turned towads hea- 
ven; ‘It comes from there,” he said. 

Farinelli, the same artist whom I have 
mentioned already in connection with the 
medicina! virtues of music, also deserves a 
place here, for his noble character. After 
having cured the King of Spain of his mel- 
ancholy, he was taken into the service of 
that king, and a pension of £3,000 per 
annum was settled upon him, which pro- 
hibited, however, his singing in public. 
By singing to his majesty every evening, 
his favor increased to such a degree that 
he was honored with the order of St. 
Jago, and acquired so much influence that 
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he was regarded as the king’s first minis- 
ter. Raised to such a height, most men 
would have been giddy with their eleva- 
tion; but Farinelli never forgot his true 

sition ; so that, instead of becoming an 
object of jealousy and hatred to the Span- 
ish nobility, he gained their confidence and 
esteem. 

One day, as he was going to the king’s 
closet, to which he had access at all times, 
he overheard an officer of the guard curse 
him, and say to another, ‘“‘ Honors can be 
heaped on such scoundrels as this, while a 
poor soldier, like myself, after thirty years’ 
service, remains unnoticed.” Farinelli, 
without seeming to hear this reproach, 
took occasion to remind the king that he 
had neglected an old servant, and procured 
a regiment for the man who had spoken 
of him so harshly. In passing out, after 
leaving the king, he gave the officer his 
commission, telling him that he had heard 
him complain of having served thirty years 
without promotion, ‘ but,” he added, 
“you did wrong to accuse the king of 
neglecting to reward your zeal.”’ 

In Metastasio’s correspondence with him 
we find abundant evidence of the noble- 
ness of Farinelli’s character. In one of 
his letters he says: “The Spanish minis- 
ter plenipotentiary, Don Antonio de Azlor, 
has arrived here. He is interrogated by 
everybody concerning you, and all are 
extremely satisfied with his answers. He 
assures us that your prosperity has not in 
the least altered the gentleness and mode- 
ration of your character; a rock, accord- 
ing to ancient and modern examples, ex- 
tremely difficult to avoid; and much more 
amid the favors than the persecutions of 
fortune, To obtain forgiveness for your 
prosperity, I can easily conceive how wise, 
how disinterested, and how beneficent 
must be your conduct. I congratulate 
you on those inestimable characteristics 
which are your own, and not the gifts of 
fortune.” 

If we consider the ultimate object of 
art, we find it impossible for any one, de- 
void of a morally good character, to pro- 
duce an artistical work. Such a one can- 
hot represent the high immortal beauty 
which stamps the artist, and if there are 
men who have, in spite of their badly-regu- 
lated life, presented us with immortal 
works, they had their lucid intervals, which 





interrupted the obscurity of their path, 
while they composed those works. 

I will conclude this chapter by quoting 
Beethoven’s view of his sublime art, and 
leave it to the reader to judge whether an 
art which inspires us with such thoughts 
can do aught but make us better. Ma- 
dame d’Arnim, who communicates these 
remarks, prefaces them thus : 


“ ... Je puis bien l’avouer que je crois a 
une magie divine qui a pour élément la nature 
spirituelle; cette magie Beethoven l'exerce 
dans son art.... Qu’a-t-il 4 faire du monde, 
celui que le soleil levant trouve 4 son q@uvre 
sainte, et qui au soleil couchant regarde a 
peine autour de lui; qui oublie la nourriture de 
son corps et emporté par le torrent de l’inspi- 
ration, passe sans s’y arréter devant les riva- 
ges de la vie journaliére? Il me disait lui 
méme : 

“ Quand j’ouvre les yeux, il me faut sou- 
pirer, car ce que je vois est contraire 4 ma 
réligion, et je dois mépriser le monde qui ne 
soupgonne pas que les musique est une révé- 
lation plus élevee que toute sagesse et toute 
philosophie. La musique, c’est le vin qu’in- 
spire les créations du génie. Je suis le Bac- 
chus qui prépare pour les hommes ce vin 
sublime qui enivre leur esprit; et quand cette 
ivresse est passée, leurs filets sont pleins, et 
ils n’ont plus qu’a rétirer sur le rivage le pro- 
duit de leur péche.... Je n’ai pas d’amis, il 
faut que je vive seul avec moi-méme; mais je 
sais bien que dans mon art Dieu est plus prés 
de moi que des autres hommes. Je m’entre- 
tiens avec lui sans crainte et je l’ai toujours 
reconnu et compris. Je n’éprouve pas de 
crainte pour ma musique, qui ne peut avoir de 
mauvaise destinée ; celui qui arrive 4 la com- 
prendre est affranchis de toutes les miséres 
dans lesquelles se trainent les autres hommes.” 


After once admitting all these influences 
of music, the next question presenting it- 
self to our consideration is, ‘‘ How can this 
influence be brought to bear upon us, or 
do we possess a sufficient degree of sus- 
ceptibility for music to warrant its culti- 
vation ?” 

The latter part of this question refers 
principally to this country, and I can safely 
answer it by “yes.” There is as much 
talent in this country as there is in any other 
on the globe; but it is in a rough state, 
and it requires careful cultivation before 
it can bring a harvest. But even if there 
were no taste or talent for music in this 
country, I insist that it can be grafted 
and cultivated, as you would do witha 
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foreign tree or plant. In proof of this, I 
will relate some of my own experience. A 
gentleman in this city who had five daugh- 
ters, but who himself had not the least 
talent for music, determined that his chil- 
dren should at least be musical. Accord- 
ingly, he engaged teachers for his two 
eldest daughters, who, if they had no 
talent, had at least perseverance to carry 
out their father’s plans, and he soon had 
the satisfaction of seeing them at least 
enjoy music. Meanwhile, the younger 
daughters grew up, and by the constant 
hearing of their sisters’ music, they be- 
came already somewhat predisposed to 
music, while their ears were much more 
cultivated than those of the elder sisters, 
They, too, learned music, and by the time 
the youngest daughter began to play the 
piano, she showed a talent and a suscepti- 
bility truly astonishing. I have frequently 
observed such instances, and a glance at 
Germany and Italy fully bears out my 
assertion. If in Italy the cultivation of 
music is not carried on so systematically 
as in Germany, they have the advantage 
of a better organization and more predis- 
position. Neither Romans nor ancient 
Germans were renowned for any great de- 
gree of musical intellect; the latier, in 
fact, were the Jast to awake from that 
lethargic slumber which kept possession of 
almost all nations during the middle ages, 
and now by dint of perseverance and ju- 
dicious cultivation they have outstripped 
all other nations in musical respect, not 
even the Italians excepted, who can only 
boast of one advantage, which they not 
even owe to themselves ; I mean “ superior 
organization.” 

But let us follow the life of a German 
from beginning to end. If he happens to 
be born in a small country town, he has 
no sooner issued from his mother’s lap, 
than the town-musician (a personage of 
whom I shall speak hereafter) announces 
the joyous event by playing some lively 
air from the loophole of the spire, which 
is generally his domicile. The child is 
sung to sleep by the most melodious lulla- 
by, and on awakening, the tinkling of 
little siver bells, which his nurse shakes 
before him, makes him already susceptible 
te sound. The child grows up, and his 
first toys are cows, sheep, &e. &c., which 
rest on little boxes, from which, by turn- 


ing little cranks, harmonious sounds are 
produced. His next toy is a tiny trumpet or 
a violin; next comes the harmonica or 
accordion, and by this time he will surely 
have acquired some of the simple melo- 
dies, which he requests his nurse to sing 
for him. He is then sent to school, learns 
to read, write, and sing, and by the time 
that he is thirteen or fourteen years of 
age, his parents have perhaps made up 
their mind to make a little musician of 
him. The town-musician is called upon 
for advice, and he no sooner discovers a 
correct ear than he at once admits him 
amongst the number of his pupils. But 
my readers will inquire, ‘‘ Who is this all- 
important personage, the town-musician ?” 
Accompany me, dear reader, to some little 
town in Germany, and if it happens to be 
New Year’s day, you will see him in all 
his glory. He is the one who rings the 
old year out and the new year in; he ic 
the one who first salutes the new year by 
a solemn strain of music; in fact, on such 
a day he is all and everything. But you 
want to know what are his duties ? 

He is, if not the most important, cer- 
tainly one of the most indispensable per- 
sonages of a small town. A child is born, 
and the town-musician announces it from 
his lofty throne, in music’s sweetest strain ; 
for I have already observed, that gener- 
ally his abode is above the belfry of the 
church, and it is his duty to announce 
such important events, either by music, or 
by ringing of bells. A child is baptized, 
and again it is the town-musician who in 
lively strains expresses his gratitude that 
another member has been added to the 
mass of believing Christians; a wedding 
takes place, and the ceremony is hardly 
over, when our good friend begins to con- 
gratulate the happy couple on their en- 
trance into matrimony’s holy bonds, to 
say nothing of the balls and serenades 
which always take place on such occasions, 
and where it is the chief privilege of that 
worthy functionary to officiate. But, af- 
ter having taken so much interest in the 
welfare of a fellow-being, it would not do 
for a town-musician to desert his protege, 
and accordingly, when a weary wanderer 
is brought to his last resting-place, the 
town-musician expresses in solemn and 
mournful strains his sorrow for the dead, 





and his sympathy for those he left be- 
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hind. Besides these various duties, he has 
io ring the bells at four o’clock in the 
morning, at noon, and at eight o’clock in 
the evening. At eleven o’clock a. m., he 
favors his patrons with some lively airs, 
performed by his assistants. A stranger, 
at such time entering the town, is entirely 
taken by surprise. He hears music from 
above, and on looking up to the next 
church-spire, he discovers some half dozen 
trombones, clarionets, horns, &c. &c., pro- 
truding from the loopholes of the spire. 
He can perceive no human being, and 
imagines probably that the angels from 
heaven have made a descent upon earth, 
to delight the poor mortals with their 
spheral music, but on inquiry at the hotel, 
the mystery is explained. 


“ The town-musician’s only recompense for 
the various duties above mentioned consists 
in free lodgings and the sole privilege of 
‘making music’ wherever it is wanted. 
Should any mortal being dare to engage the 
military band of the town, or any other band, 
he has to pay a heavy forfeiture to the town- 
musician. His band consists mostly of his own 
pupils, and numbers from ten to twenty. A 
boy of twelve or fourteen years is bound ap- 
yoy to him, and from a bass-drum player 
e has opportunity to work himself up to the 
first standard of art. When one thinks how 
many instruments these apprentices have to 
learn at a time, it is astonishing how so often 
they turn out good musicians. The first year 
of their apprenticeship is generally employed 
in cleaning boots for the master, carrying the 
instruments of the band to the place of per- 
formance, running on errands for the lady of 
the house, learning the names of notes and in- 
struments, and playing the bass-drum or cym- 
bals by ear. Very often it is also the duty of 
the youngest apprentice to ring the bells for 
vespers, announce the half and quarter hours 
by means of a tin horn; but this latter custom 
is already fast growing out of fashion. The 
second year he is employed in playing second 
violin, flute, or clarionet. Oboes do not gen- 
erally exist among this band. The third year 
is passed in learning the violoncello, double- 
bass, horn, fagotto, trombone, etc., and during 
the fourth year the pupil is at last admitted to 
the first part of any instrument. After that he 
is pronounced journeyman; and now he has 
to wander for four long years throughout half 
the world. Then only he can, after having re- 
turned to his native town, lay claim to that 
highest and most enviable position, the musi- 
cian of the town. It is easy to be seen that 
these years of toil and trouble are now amply 
made up for by the knowledge of all the in- 








struments the apprentice has gained; and no 
wonder that Germany should boast of so many 
good instrumentalists and instrumental com- 
posers, when, perhaps, in no other country so 
much time is bestowed upon learning the mere 
rudiments of the art. 

“ The little town I came from boasts of such 
a musician, who lived in the highest apart- 
ment of the spire. A very magnificent view 
of the town and its environs, for miles around, 
was to be had from his room, and this induced 
me to visit him frequently. The appearance 
of the interior of the spire and its inmates was 
invariably the same. The first floor contained 
fuel for the winter and various household uten- 
sils. The second floor was occupied by a few 
chairs and the youngest apprentice, who, walk- 
ing in the greatest agony from one corner of 
the loft to the other, tried his utmost to com- 
mit a few notes to memory; and often, when 
just on the point of succeeding, the shrill call 
of his mistress would summon him to higher 
regions. The third floor presented already a 
little better appearance than the former. The 
floor was covered with boards, of which the 
lower apartment could not boast. A large 
table was in the centre, and on it were various 
instruments and books, and alongside the bare 
walls stood a few benches. In one corner a 
young aspirant to fame practiced the scales on 
the violin, while in another a young hornist 
almost ruptured a bloodvessel in trying to win 
a tone from this the most difficult of all instru- 
ments. In the third corner a little fellow of 
four feet six tenderly embraced a huge double- 
bass, and in the fourth corner a desponding 
lover would breathe his complaints on the 
melodious flute. Amidst all this confusion there 
was a strange unearthly sound in measured 
intervals, which always filled me with awe. 
On the next, the fourth floor, this noise was 
explained tome. It was the pendulum of the 
large clock, swinging lazily to and fro. On 
the same floor a band of ten or twelve of the 
more advanced musicians generally practiced 
dances or old-fashioned symphonies. The fifth 
floor formed the belfry, and woe to the man 
who on a Sunday morning ascended the tower 
without being advised of the enormous size and 
gigantic sound of these bells. One has noth- 
ing in this country to compare them with. In 
the tower which I now describe there were 
three bells only; but these were enough to fill 
the whole loft, leaving hardly room for the nar- 
row stair-case, which led to the elysium of the 
town-musician, on the sixth floor. 

“ This floor was divided into four apartments, 
which were all handsomely furnished. The 
walls were covered by various instruments, 
and piles of manuscripts met one’s eyes where- 
ever they turned. he four loopholes of the 
tower gave here four magnificent views of 
landscapes, and it was well worth the trouble 
to ascend the tower just to get a sight of the 
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beautiful country around. The town-musician 
reclined comfortably on a sofa, a pipe in his 
mouth, a black velvet cap on his head, and a 
score of some overture on the table before him. 
His better half was busily en in house- 
hold affairs, and, together with the blundering 
servants, the frightened pigeons, the barking of 
lap-dogs, and the mewing of cats, this scene 

resented a picture of the liveliest interest. 

irectly the clock would strike the hour, the 
youngest peeaten would perform on his tin- 
horn, and I, after having taken a cup of coffee 
with the hospitable master, would retrace my 
steps to my humble abode. 

* But, to return to our first subject : I said that 
the town-musician announced the end of the 
old and the beginning of the new year. Almost 
simultaneously the young ladies of the town go 
to work, and while one of them questions the 
oracle by means of little lamps and nutshells 
how long she is destined to be a maiden, an- 
other one, by means of molten lead and basin 
filled with water, informs herself of the age 
she is going to reach. The old gossips never 
neglect this moment to examine the sediment 
of their last cup of coffee, and the traveler who 
at such moment passes the Blocksberg, or 
other reputed haunted places, mistakes the 
screeching of owls for voices from the infernal 
regions, and an innocent bat is sure of being 
taken for some evil spiritin bonds. The pallid 
moon peeps through the curtains of a ball-room, 
and dazzled by the brilliant light and more bril- 
liant wit therein, passes on to seek another 
place where she can shine to more advantage, 
or hides her face beneath a merciful cloud. At 
one o’clock the watchman, who at twelve had 
sung the old year out, sings the new year in. 
His melodious voice is accompanied by a rattle, 
or sometimes a symphony is played on a horn 
of simple construction. This same gentleman 
is generally the first one who on New Year’s 
day makes his appearance at the house of his 
patrons, and a bottle of wine or a smal] sum of 
money is the reward for his congratulations 
and the many times where he sang out ‘ All is 
safe,’ ‘ Praise the Lord.’ 

“ New Year’s day, which has now fairly been 
opened by the watchman, runs along its course, 
and with it all the officers and functionaries of 
the whole town. From house to house they 
bring their congratulations, here receiving a 
piece of cake—there a vest pattern, at another 
place a sum of money, and at another they are 
sent off with a simple acknowledgment of their 
good wishes. Directly an old friend of ours 
makes his appearance; he is no less than the 
youngest apprentice of the town-musician. The 
tin-horn which has been his constant compan- 
ion for a whole year, and which before has 
often announced the hours, halves and quarters, 
now announces his arrival in the house of his 
patrons, and what it has never done before, it 
now brings money into his pockets. The over- 





joyed apprentice then returns to his lofty abode, 
and after having given one last blast on his 
good old tin-horn, he gives it to the younger 
apprentice, who by this time has generally al- 
ready arrived. The master and his band fol- 
low in the wake of the apprentice, thoagh it 
takes them generally a week or two before they 
can get through with their congratulations, for, 
while the apprentice gives one shrill blast on 
his horn, the band has to play two or three 
pieces before every house ; but while coppers 
are the reward of the youngster, the town- 
musician pockets the silver pieces, besides car- 
rying home in his large coat pockets, as well 
as in those of his journeymen, any quantity of 
wine bottles, cakes, etc. 

“I had nearly forgotten another musical pro- 
digy. It is the herdsman, who, leaving his 
flocks and pastures, enters the gates of the 
town to bring his mite to the festivities of the 
occasion. His trusty dog accompanies him, 
and the long cowhorn hangs on a leather-strap 
over his shoulders. From house to house he 
wanders, and whether its inmates have entrust- 
ed their sheep to him or not, he receives his 
bounty. 

“The military band now makes it appearance. 
After having first played in the houses of their 
officers, they now visit the citizens ; and often 
the two bands (the town-musician’s and the 
military) meet in the same house, where, while 
one performs up stairs, the other delights those 
living on the first floor. There are certainly a 
great many nuisances connected with these 
customs, and in consequence thereof they are 
gradually discontinued; but I must confess 
there is a charm in these homely usages for 
which once a year these nuisances might be 
endured. 

“Thus far instrumental performers have kept 
possession of the field; but now a vocal choir 
makes its appearance, to which again | shall 
devote a few lines of description. This choir 
consists of a Prefect with some fifty or sixty 
singers, from boys of ten years up to men of 
fifty. The choir is called ‘the Currende,’ and 
I suppose must have derived its existence from 
the cathedral singers of the Catholic Church. 
They are all candidates for the ‘cantorship’ 
of some little town or village, and ofien these 
singers get gray hairs, or die, even, without 
having attained that for which they toiled so 
hard for ay years. These chorists or sem- 
inarists, as they are sometimes called, are a 
curious sort of people. Their face, their 
figure, their language, their very motion, is 
enough to tell the initiated—that is a chorist.’ 
Their face looks haggard in consequence of 
severe study; their figure is thin, in conse- 
quence of their not being blessed with too many 
of the good things of this life. Their dress is 
always old-fashioned, their motions and ges- 
tures are stiff, and their language high-flown, 
as it generally is, abounds with faults against 
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the construction and pronunciation. But with 
their music no fault can be found. They sing 
generally the most classic music, motettes, 
masses, etc.; in fact, they are now the only 
ones who sing that class of music. During 
the year they g° about the streets at dinner- 
time, singing three pieces before the houses of 
all those who contribute to their support; and 
on New Year’s day they receive small dona- 
tions from the hands of all, wherever they sing. 
They are generally the music-teachers of the 
town, and together with giving lessons in the 
elementary branches of education, they manage 
to get through this life without being in any- 
body’s way. 

“This custom has also been discontinued of 
late, and the choir now only sings once every 
week in the church, though I am sorry to say, 
they find few listeners. The musical abilities 
of these cantors, that are to be, are by no means 
indifferent. All of them are well versed in the 
rules of composition and thorough bass, and 
could they but divest themselves of that pedan- 
try which always distinguishes them, they 
might be of much more general benefit to the 
world than they now are. 

“These cantors form generally the greater 
part of the ‘ Liedertafeln; and many of them 
play, besides the piano and organ, which they 
al] must know, on different instruments. The 
cantorship, to which they all aspire, is occupied 
by rotation, and the situations themselves are 
divided into different classes, according to the 
salary which they can afford to the cantor.” 


I have thus largely digressed from my 
original design, because | could not resist 
the temptation to give the reader a view 
of musical life in so humble, yet elevated 
a sphere, and the little apprentice has 
doubtlessly been anxiously watched as he 
toiled on towards that goal which it is the 
object of all to reach. 

But now a look into some li rger city. 
In Germany, vocal music is taught in all 
the public schools. Thus the ear of the 
pupil is early trained, and the heart is 
made susceptible to the influence of music, 
which throughout the whole life showers 
its blessings upon those who thus early 
prepared themselves for it. The boy leaves 
school and becomes apprentice to some 
mechanic ; his time is no longer his own, 
but he sings when at work; he visits the 
Sunday school, where again singing forms 
a principal feature. The apprentice be- 
comes journeyman, and has to enter on his 
wanderings. His comrades accompany 
him to the nearest village, singing their 
guild-songs, and wishing him “ God speed” 


in unanimous musical chorus. The jour- 
neyman returns and becomes master. He 
has heard in his wanderings “ many lays 
of foreign lands,” and these have only in- 
creased his love for an art which early 
has been instilled into his heart. He joins 
some singing club, visits public places of 
amusement, where he submits willingly to 
the influence of those bewitching strains 
of music which is performed by an excel- 
lent band. Of such places there are a 
great many throughout Germany, and 
government, well knowing its influence on 
public morals, encourages music in this 
and every other way. 

And now a word of the public schools 
in this country. If singing is at all taught 
in them, it is done by indifferent teachers, 
on more indifferent systems. _ It is there- 
fore not understood by the pupils, makes 
ita drudgery to them, and the moment 
active life begins, it is either thrown aside 
altogether, or but the very lowest species 
thereof is cultivated. 

But if music were taught properly in 
these schools, if it were continued after- 
wards in institutions of a higher character, 
it would not alone improve the morals of 
the community, but it would actually open 
a new field to them to gain a respectable 
livelihood. There would be, after but 
few years, no necessity of foreign teachers, 
bands need not consist of foreigners, and a 
proper appreciation of music, which in this 
way would be most promulgated, would 
not fail to carry its own reward with it. 

But to carry this out fully, our clergy, 
presidents of academies, colleges, and uni- 
versities, should bestow somewhat more of 
their attention on this subject. The work 
begun in the public schools should be con- 
tinued by them. If in the one music was 
taught merely practically in their institu- 
tions, its theory should be explained. 
Theological students, most of all, should 
have a thorough knowledge of music. 
This is by no means as great an undertak- 
ing as it sounds to be. Let music be 
stripped of all the pedantry which has 
clung to it for centuries, and it becomes at 
once plain and intelligible; much has 
been done towards this of late, and much 
more will be done. 

And is it not really the duty of a minis- 
ter to make himself acquainted with mu- 
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knowledge of the art to keep out of the 
service of a Divine Being all those melo- 
dies which, in themselves trifling, have 
been rendered still less worthy of a sacred 
use by profane associations ? 


“Tt is the object of all church-music to 
awake the man, who, by the outer world, and 
cares and anxieties of busy life, has been de- 
tracted, somewhat, to a consciousness of his 
heavenly origin and high destiny ; to turn his 
mind, which has been imprisoned in the bands 
of reality, of earthly joys and sorrows, from the 
trifling machinations and the jealously-pursued 
interests of the moment, and to Jead it to God 
and eternity, and to fill it with the high fore- 
bodings of immortality, and the holy longing 
of another and better world.” 


Is there a higher and nobler office in 
existence? and yet we see the greatest 
indifference to it exhibited on the part of 
the minister as well as of the congrega- 
tion ; frivolous and sensual music usurps 
the space which should be filled by the 
highest of its class, and while the same 
persons would be ashamed to offer toa 
friend anything but the very best in their 
possession, they offer to their Maker the 
very vilest of all music. 

The secular music of this country ex- 
hibits the same faults. Time and money 
is wasted on music and musical instructio n, 
and the only equivalent to the pupil is rapid 
execution, or flexibility of voice. No one 
ever thinks of informing a pupil how to 
derive benefit from his music beyond the 
mere gratification of vanity, and thus we 


are compelled, sometimes, to listen for 
hours to fantasias by De Meyer, or varia- 
tions by Herz, without having room for 
any other feeling but fear, lest the per- 
former, in his musical gymnastics, might 
break his fingers or sprain his wrist. In 
vocal music we are generally regaled by 
the latest cavatina of an Italian composer, 
in which the latter has paid about as much 
regard to interpreting the words properly, 
as the singer does to interpreting his 
music. 

Vocal music offers the best means of 
training a pupil properly. Here he can 
compare the ascending and descending of 
the notes to the inclination of the voice in 
language. He can observe the chords, 
which good composers of music have made 
use of, to represent certain feelings or 
passions. In one word, it should form the 
elementary study of music, and only after 
having properly investigated and under- 
stood this branch, he can throw aside the 
leading strings, (the words,) and venture 
into the higher regions of the art. By de- 
grees the intimate relation between this 
and other arts will be discovered ; in fact, 
music will become a representative of al] 
the arts. ‘A landscape will expand be- 
fore him as he examines the light and 
shade of melody and harmony; a palace 
will arise before him as he analyzes the 
rhythmical construction of a composition ; 
and in the combination of all these ele- 





ments, man, with all his joys and sorrows, 
passions and emotions, will be represented 


to him.” H. S. 8S. 
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SOCIALISTS, COMMUNISTS, 


J. F. Corkran, in his History of the 
the National Constituent Assembly of 
France, from May, 1848, at the sittings of 
which he was in daily attendance, has 
given a series of admirable sketches of the 
style, manner, appearance, opinions and 
conduct of the leading men of Paris, dur- 
ing the sittings of that famous assembly, 
up to the suppression of the insurrection 
of June. No such picture of Parisian 
politics of the present day has been given 
to the English reader, as this of Mr. 
Corkran’s: his style, his manner, choice of 
subject, choice of language and reflections, 
show a finely tempered intellect, an open 
and observing spirit, and a character de- 
veloped by reflection and society equally. 
Mr. Corkran writes, par eminence, like a 

entleman, not like a Yankee or an Eng- 

energy his book, however, has, if we 
may use the term, an American flavor: 
nothing on the title page of our copy of 
his book indicating its English origin, we 
supposed it to have been written by an 
American, and immediately classed the 
author among our most polished and cul- 
tivated minds ; not, indeed, among men of 
genius, but among men of sense. It is 
not our intention to review his work, nor 
to eviscerate it. After the reader has 
perused the extraets which we shall give 
from it, he will be only in a better con- 
dition to begin the work and read it regu- 
larly through : it is a history of the time, 
and more especially a history of the 
causes and transactions of the great in- 
surrection of June: it is probably the best 
history that will be written of that event ; 
for its political value we venture to say 
that a better work could not be written on 
the subject: it gives men and their con- 
duct, without malice or favor, with a true 
historical feeling, heightened by the in- 
terest of a personal observation and fa- 
miliarity. 

This work, and the Travels of Sir 
Charles Lyell, in the United States, noticed 
in our last, seem to us to be works of very 





AND RED REPUBLICANS. 


equal merit, though the interest of the 
time, and the greater variety of the sub- 
ject, together with a freer and more im- 
imaginative handling, gives to that of Mr. 
Corkran a superior interest. For their 
use of language, these works are the most 
perfect examples we have met with of 
the style of English proper to this repub- 
lican age: there is no more ornament al- 
lowed than is necessary to avoid monotony ; 
the words chosen are the words equally of 
conversation and of oratory ; the sentences 
have no antithesis, and the reader is borne 
along rather by the spirit and view of the 
author, than by the narration itself. Sir 
C. Lyell is esteemed a classic among sci- 
entific writers, but his style of English has 
not been formed by the reading of scien- 
tific authors; and we should say of Mr. 
Corkran, that although there is not a Latin 
quotation in his work, and scarcely a 
French one, that he is well read in the 
languages, and a thorough classical scholar. 
It is very noticeable that quotations from 
the learned languages are less than ever 
employed by good writers, and then chief- 
ly for illustration; rarely as a rhetorical 
resource. 

The names of the leaders of the Social 
Democratic Revolution in Paris, (the re- 
sults of universal suffrage forbid us to say 
in France,) are, as given by Mr. Corkran, 
as follows: Barbés, the idol of the ultra 
revolutionary elubs, of the schoel of Robes- 
pierre, or rather of Marat; Flocon, a 
democrat of the destructive school, a di- 
sciple of Louis Blanc ; Raspail, also an 
imitator of Marat, a democrat of the de- 
structive school ; Blanqui, the founder of 
a secret society for the promotion of mas- 
sacre and insurrections ; Sobrier, the edi- 
tor of a newspaper called “The Com- 
mune de Paris,” also a destructive and an 
enthusiast ; Mare Caussidiére, the people’s 
Antony—the melo-dramatic hero of the 
Revolution, a tribune of the people, a 
man of all place and all conditions ; Emile 
Thomas, a young engineer of talent, who 
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first suggested the plan of the national 
workshop; M. Cremieux, of Jewish birth, 
an advocate, appointed minister of jus- 
tice, a man whose opinions are accord- 
ing to necessity ; Babaud-Laribiere, a sen- 
timental writer, who cultivates a magnifi- 
cient beard, which, it is said, if promena- 
ded through a field of nightingales would 
tempt them from the bosoms of roses; 
Ledru Rollin, a politician and a democrat 
of the school of Danton, who makes Dan- 
ton his model, but who, unlike Danton, is 
without ideas; Pierre Leroux, a writer of 
heavy, speculative treatises upon the his- 
tory of human society, who would have it 
that the world has gone wrong from the 
beginning ; in and out of the Assembly 
this was his eternal theme; Marrast, the 
Voltaire who preceded the Revolution of 
February ; one of the coolest and sharpest 
of periodical writers, but now an enthusi- 
ast; Victor Hugo, the novelist; Louis 
Blane, the historian of the ten years of 
Louis Philippe; Proudhon, who declares 
that property is robbery, and has a pana- 
cea for all the evils of society ; proposes a 
Barter Bank, in which objects of utility 
shall be deposited instead of specie ; Con- 
siderant, the representative and disciple of 
Fourier ; Duvergierre de Hauranne, the 
suggester of the reformed banquets, a born 
Oppositionist ; a student of English parlia- 
mentary history ; not, however, a socialist, 
The name of Felix Pyat, a democratic 
writer, in whose eyes all society is rotten, 
“2 must be utterly destroyed, closes the 
ist. 

Before passing to the series of sketches 
which we have taken from Mr. Corkran’s 
work, it is, perhaps, proper to enter into 
some explanation of the condition of so- 
ciety which has brought such men to be 
influential in the State. Until the act of 
universal suffrage of May, when the As- 
sembly met, it was taken for granted that 
the opinions of Paris, or rather of the Pa- 
risian press, represented, and was the 
opinion of the French people. Universal 
suffrage, however, discovered the fact that 
Paris did not represent the provinces ; and 
while the city, itself, teemed with ultra 
revolutionists and reformers, the body of 
the nation were conservative. The nation 
did, indeed, accept the Republic, as they 
had accepted the Constitution of 1830, for 
the sake of peace, and in the hope of a good 





government: for, of all people in Eu- 
rope, the French people of the provinces 
care the least by what form of power they 
are governed, so it be just and efficient. 
If one prineiple prevails over another in 
their prepossessions, it is, perhaps, that of 
the monarchy, possibly the empire. Paris, 
however, is very differently constituted ; 
here, instead of a diffused indifference, we 
have a number of opposing factions cre- 
ated by speculative influence, operating 
though the periodical press. Since the 
days of Voltaire, revolutions in Paris, and 
their effects upon the provinces, have been 
created. by men of letters, aided and 
strengthened by the place-seekers and po- 
litical agitators. 

A list of the journals that appeared be- 
tween February and June of last year, 
gives the names of one hundred and 
seventy-one, of which a very large pro- 
portion represent revolutionary, republi- 
can, socialist, and communist clubs. The 
editors of these periodicals and their pro- 
prietors, manage them with the understood 
intention of exciting the passions of the 
people, and disseminating such views of 
society as may serve to shake the popular 
confidence in the established powers. So- 
cialist and communist opinions, conveyed 
by the most attractive forms of novel and 
romance, constitute a very great propor- 
tion of this periodical literature. The 
theatres, which are very numerous in 
Paris, are employed in the same service ; 
and the play, like the romance of the 
week, is made to inspire the passions which 
lead to insurrection. But it is by the dec- 
lamations and debates of the club that the 
most extravagant political opinions are im- 
pressed upon the belief of thousands who 
are taught by them to attribute the ordi- 
nary sufferings of humanity, and the pov- 
erty which results from the inherent 
vanity, indolence, and avarice of human 
nature, to the influence of the existing gov- 
ernment and of the wealthier classes ; and, 
more especially, to the oppression and 
scheming tyranny of those persons who 
make good manners a study, and who, 
having disciplined themselves into a cor- 
rect behavior, see no harm in the correc- 
tion and suppression of irregularity in 
others. To be proud, if pride leads to ex- 
clusiveness and reserve, or to be vain, if 
the vanity is of a good extraction, or of 
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lished society ; to be affected, if the af- 
fectation is of delicacy and of propriety of 
behavior, are crimes more heinous, in the 
eyes of the club moralists and friends of 
the people, than to have organized the 
sacking of cities, or to have contrived the 
deaths, by assassination or the guillotine, of 
a thousand innocent persons. French de- 
mocracy, as it emanates from the clubs, is 
a spirit which subdues the moral nature, 
and forces it to bow to the vilest and 
most cowardly suggestions. 

Between this spirit and that of a consti- 
tutional government, there is a perpetual 
and necessary war; for as all just govern- 
ment moves, without passion, to its ends, 
and knows no distinction between rich and 

oor, as it is fixed, and dependent upon no 

will, either of one or many, but acts al- 
ways from a certain set of principles es- 
tablished in perpetuity for the defence of 
the individual and of his property, there 
can be no harmony between such a gov- 
ernment and that of a nest of ambitious 
paupers, robbers and murderers, whose 
first and constant aim is to establish a des- 
potism of terror for their individual ag- 
grandizement and the gratification of the 
most malignant passions. Of Republican- 
ism, as it is understood in America, the 
French nation, and more especially the 
clubs of Paris, are profoundly, and, per- 
haps, hopelessly ignorant; they exhibit 
despotic ideas ; they attribute everything 
to government. Both Communists and 
Socialists, and still more the club Terro- 
rists, agree in the one idea that the State 
is everything, the individual nothing. 

American “democracy” thinks that 
government the best which governs least ; 
but the French Communists wish to have 
everything in the hands of government— 
the entire property of the country being in 
the hands of the State, to be used for the 
benefit of individuals; and, as a first step, 
for the realization of the communist idea, 
the rail-roads, and other corporations, 
were to have made over their enterprizes 
In perpetuity to the public commission- 
ers. 

Fourierism, although it pays more re- 
spect to individual property, yet looks to 
the State, that is to say to a few leading 
minds, to govern the minutest details of 
private conduct. As for red Republican- 





ism, it is simply the effort of a faction to 


seize upon the government, divide the 
offices, and exercise their malice against 
the rich and respectable. 

We have selected, in this article, the 
names of the most notorious leaders of the 
three orders of agitators in France, Com- 
munists, Socialists, and Red Republicans. 


BARBES. 


Barbes occupied the highest bench of 
the extreme left of the assembly ; he took 
an active part in the emeute of May, 1839. 
The secret societies were, even then, well 
organized ; but they failed to effect the 
revolution. 


“The main charge against him destroyed the 
romance of the political conspirator: it was 
a cold-blooded assassination. He had driven 
up toa military post in the ci/é, in a cabriolet, 
with a brother conspirator, hoping to effect a 
hardy coup-tle-main, by frightening the officer in 
command into a surrender. While parleying 
with the officer, and on his refusal to surren- 
der, Barbés drew a pistol and shot him. Such 
a dastardly act destroyed all sympathy in his 
fate. He himself became ashamed of it and 
pao that the murder had been committed 

y his companion, who fell, subsequently, in 
the combat. He was found guilty by the 
Chamber of Peers, and condemned to death. 
His sister, who loved him dearly, was the 
means of saving his life. She obtained an in- 
terview with the King, and so wrought on the 
feelings of the monarch that, although it was 
resolved at a cabinet council, to resist all re- 
commendation to mercy, his Majesty declared, 
“that having suffered his hand to be bathed by 
the tears of the man’s sister, he could not sign 
his death warrant.” The sentence was com- 
muted to imprisonment in the Luxembourg, 
and the convict was so touched with the King’s 
clemency, that he declared his political career 
to be forever over. His own account is, that 
in his cell he offered up his orisons to Saint Ro- 
bespierre, Saint Couthon, and Saint Just. 

The Revolution of February freed Barbes, 
and the Provisional Government, with that 
studied love of effect which characterized so 
many of their actions, created the prisoner of 
the Luxembourg the governor of the Palace, 
from which had all ready been expelled the 
Peers who had tried and condemned him. A 
more startling freak, in the way of poetic jus- 
tice, was to strike the citizens of Paris. The 
National Guards of the 12th arrondissement, 
composed now of all classes, of one of the poor- 
est and most populous divisions of the city, 
elected Barbés for their colonel! Thus was 
this victim of the tyranny of the Monarchy, in- 
vested with rank and honor, and, as it may be 
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called, military power, and subsequently elect- 
ed to a seat in the National Assembly. 

*“ He looked, as he impetuously ascended the 
tribune, like a man whose head could easily 
have been turned. Report says that he was once 
a handsome man. He did not now look very 
prepossessing. His figure was light and ac- 
tive, and he might be considered within forty 
years ; but his face had that peculiarly pallid 
color, produced by long, close confinement—the 
color of the cold wall—with that banishment 
of open cheerfulness, replaced by a dark 
brooding over his position, such as cannot fail 
of producing a repulsive effect. His forehead 
was high, but narrow, and somewhat bald. 
His speech was rapid and thick, as if he gar- 
gled his words in his throat, and sounded like 
vulgar scolding.” 


FLOCON. 


“The leadership of the House devolved on 
M. Flocon, for neither the Foreign Minister 
nor Home Minister could answer the simplest 
question ; and who and what was M. Flocon ? 
His own description of himself is, that he ‘had 
been a conspirator all his life.’ He did not 
look a i‘ierre; he was not ‘a bold-faced vil- 
lain.’ Fancy a small, bent, thick-set figure— 
a white, ~~*ollen visage—a dull, smoked eye ; 
and yet this habitué of the estaminet had, by his 
attendance in the stenographer’s gallery of the 
Chamber of Deputies, and his subsequent con- 
tributions to the Réforme journal, acquired suf- 
ficient use of speech and language to enable 
him to shine, by comparison with his col- 
leagues, although his shining was not brilliant. 
Flocon belonged, by sentiment and tempera- 
ment, to the democrats of the Blanc and Al- 
bert school; but he could not make up his 
mind to separate himself from Ledru-Rollin, 
who had appointed him editor of his journal, 
the Réforme. It was in the office of this then 
obscure paper, that the conspirators met on the 
23d of February, and resolved upon striking a 
blow for the Republic. Flocon shouldered his 
gun bravely, and next day fought at the Cha- 
teau d’Eau, and helped to burn and destroy 
that post opposite the Palais Royal, in which, 
for a long hour and a half, some threescore 
Municipal Guards resisted till they perished to 
aman. Heated with this achievement, the 
mob, comparatively a handful of desperadoes, 
rushed to the Tuilleries, through an army that 
might have crushed them, but which stood 
without leaders or orders; entered the Cha- 
teau ; caused a panic that at this day appears 
absurd ; frightened away the royal family, in 
presence of a magnificent display of horse, foot 
and artillery ; crossed the undefended bridge 
of the Chamber of Deputies; smote down the 
Regency; were about to shoot M. de Lamar- 
tine by mistake; then followed him to the Ho- 
tel-de-Ville. When a dynasty fell so, Flocon 





deserved to rise! Between cigars, billiards, 
and the leadership of the Assembly, how pleas- 
antly must have passed away the brief period 
of his ministerial existense !” 


RASPAIL. 


Raspail was one of those who headed 
the mob that invaded the National As- 
sembly during the discussion of the Polish 
question. 


“ Raspail is a man of European celebrity as 
a chemist, although of a somewhat spurious 
kind. He can boast no diplomas or university 
degrees, and is what would be glorious, if re- 
garded as an unfriended conquest over difficul- 
ties of patient force of will—a self-taught man; 
but which, if it signify a presumptuous self- 
confidence, unwarranted by extraordinary na- 
tural abilities, is only another name for what 
some call him—a quack. 

“For a genius who broke a lance with Or- 
fila, on a point in which Orfila is an authority, 
that of Arsenic—which Raspail said could be 
found of itself in the human body, or in old 
chairs and tables, and so protested against Or- 
fila’s evidence in the case of Madame Lafarge, 
on whose testimony she was condemned for 
having poisoned her husband—(into what plea- 
sant by-paths of parenthesis are we not occa- 
sionally diverted !)—-for so bold a genius, it has 
to be recorded, that his name is not associated 
with any higher discovery than that of cam- 
phor for migraines, and camphor substitutes 
for cigars. He is a bold man, however, this 
Raspail, and headed a mob, determined to over- 
throw the Provisional Government, when there 
was a whisper of backing into a regency. 
Like Marat, he lived among the Faubourgians 
of the left bank of the Seine, and set up a 
journal, which he called after that of the vic- 
tim of Charlotte Corday, L’Ami du Peuple.” 


BLANQUL. 


“ Blanqui, like Barbés, was an old conspira- 
tor, and bore, like him, that unmistakable clay- 
cold color, which is communicated by the con- 
stant presence of the prison wall, His features, 
when examined, were spirited and regular; a 
long, thin face, high nose, and high, but nar- 
row forehead, such as marks men of enterprise 
rather than thought. But there invested the 
whole cuuntenance a sardonic expression—an 
intense enjoyment of mischief—that would 
have formed a model for a Mephistophiles. 
This man had founded, in June, 1835, the se- 
cret society called Des Familles, which 
merged subsequently into that of Des Saisons. 
He had known Pépin, who was executed tor 
the part he had taken in the Fieschi massacre, 
and had been apprized in the morning of that 
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fearful attempt, by Pépin himself, of the inten- 
tion to fire an infernal machine. Blanqui was 
the leader of the émeute of the 12th of May, in 
which Barbés covered himself with infamy by 
that cold-blooded assassination of an officer, to 
which reference has been already made. Over 
this Blanqui there hung a cloud of suspicion. 
In the archives of the police had been found, 
by the Provisional Government, a paper, giving 
the history and composition, the designs, at- 
tempts, and causes of failures of the conspira- 
tors’ agents and followers ; and it was conclu- 
ded that Blanqui had furnished this confession 
to the Government of Louis Philippe, for the 
purpose of having his own life spared, and the 
rigors of his confinement mitigated. The 
Provisional Government knew so well the dan- 
gerous power of Blanqui, that, in order to de- 
stroy his influence, they gave it to the ‘Revue 
Retrospective.’ The paper produced an im- 
mense sensation; but Blanqui protested with 
such energy, that the whole had been concoct- 
ed to ruin so great a patriot, that he contrived 
to maintain a certain leadership. The con- 
sciousness that he was not wholly trusted made 
him more desperate, and it would not be going 
too far to assert that this man, in whose heart, 
according to the energetic expression of Le- 
dru-Rollin, was not blood but gall, was capable 
of equaling the most bloody prototype that 
could be found in the revolutionary list, from 
Marat to Couthon. Such was the man who 
had been lifted into the tribune. He began, in 
his dry, caustic voice, by an allusion to the 
massacres of Rouen; bat, as if the thread of 
his discourse had been broken by the wild 
shout of execration the allusion had raised, he 
turned to the subject of the miseries of the peo- 
ple; and his words being lost again in the 
shouts and tumult, he took up the cause of Po- 
land, and demanded an immediate decree that 
France should not return her sword to the 
sheath until Poland had been re-established.” 


SOBRIER. 


It would be remarkable if there were 
not one among the many revolutionists, 
who mingled a religious and a patriotic 
with his revolutionary enthusiasm; and 
yet the following picture hints rather of 
a sensual and heathenish enthusiam, than 
of a mistaken religious fervor : 


«“ Sobrier, a man of talent—and, if M. de La- 
martine be not yielding to his amiable credu- 
lity, a man of religious enthusiasm, full of the 


. poetry and passion of revolutionary idealism— 


issued a newspaper from his fortress, called 
the Commune de Paris, and it would be hard 
to say whether this paper, or the aspect of the 
wild and savage sentinels, in their red sashes, 
holding guard over their mysterious magazine, 





inspired more anxiety. There were strange 
whispers about the doings inside. Jt was 
suid, that, indulging in some drunken freak one 
night, a body of myrmidons seized on passers 
by, bandaged their eyes, and led them before a 
revolutionary tribunal, at which the future 
Coffinhals of a coming Reign of Terror were 
rehearsing their parts. Afier a severe warn- 
ing against bourgeois selfishness, the prisoners 
were released, with a hint to hold their 
tongues.” 


MARC CAUSSIDIERE. 


In Mare Caussidiére we have a “ noble”’ 
specimen of the barbarian; a man of tu- 
mults and insurrections; a complete 
human animal, vigorous, generous, shrewd 
and commanding, but devoid of principle ; 
a stage-hero, in whom harmonious passions 
and fine senses take the place of that high 
and calm intelligence which confers its 
peculiar dignity and severity upon the 
truly great. 


“Mare Caussidiére is a study. Even in so 
thickly clustering a gallery of revolutionary 
portraits, he stands out alone. He is the melo- 
dramatic hero of the Revolution; a sort of 
Grindoff, such as we recollect to have taken, in 
our boyish days, as the type of pleasant pic- 
turesque ferocity, in that perfect mockery of 
the unities, called the * Miller and his Men.’ 
Perhaps it is the hat that suggests Grindoff ; 
for Caussidiére has inaugurated a broad-brim- 
med, slouched beaver, with a high-peaked 
crown, around which there ought, for the sake 
of perfection, to curl a red feather. This hat 
was not chosen out of indulgence of a capri- 
cious taste; it was the rallying sign of the 
chief of a new-hatted party, to which it was to 
be in the day of battle as the white panache of 
Henry IV. atIvry. As Caussiuiére is a tall 
man, the hat added to his height, and he look- 
ed, as he desired, remarkable. 

“This tribune of the people—whose soul lay 
with the very poorest of the poor; who had 
himself in that weary chase after a calling, so 
often the lot of men, who, brought up to no 
honest business, are afforded the opportunity 
of displaying a versatile aptitude for all—from 
coaxing orders for goods or advertisements, to 
anything within the range of the world of po- 
litics, from the premiership to the police—this 
now emancipated man from the galling chain 
of want, bedecked his ample person in the 
gewgaws of the newest fashions. The best- 
dressed, most varnish-booted, white-waistcoated 
and fancy-cravated man on town, was the 
great champion of the République Démocrat- 
ique el Sociale. Like George, in the opening 
chapter of Kenilworth, he might enact the gen- 
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tleman as he pleased, but under all, the ci-de- 
vant commis-voyageur was present. The head 
of the man is set on a short thick neck, which, 
with the low brow, looked animal-like and sen- 
sual. He, of all the fierce demncrats, wore no 
beard, because his satiny, soft, florid cheek, 
could net put forth so oriental an apendage in 
sufficiently becoming luxuriousness. Besides, 
this hero was not a man of half-measures; he 
would be bearded like the Grand Turk or not 
bearded at all. The artful, yet daring soul, 
looked through a sly, wataiel oge—the eye of 
the crouching leopard. So much for the ex- 
ternal man, which pictured harmoniously the 
inner. The mind was well supplied with sam- 
ples of ali kinds of knowledge, and exhibited 
with the incoherent profusion of an agent, 
pressed for time, in pursuit of customers. He 
seemed to have picked up some loose scraps of 
the heathen mythology, some disjointed axioms 
of moral and political philosophy, with a co- 

ious capital of slang, which he did his best to 
hide under the choicest Arabesque imagery, 
but which would ever keep oozing out, like 
damp from mortar, in which had mingled sea- 
sand. Like another chief to whom he bore a 
sort of resemblance, for he might be called the 
Rob Roy of the Faubourgs, he would, when 
excited, drop into the real emphasis of his 
native dialect ; and even the imposing aspect 
of the National Assembly could not restrain 
Caussidiére from a rolling fire of sacrés that 
would rival a Gallic driver exercising his bru- 
tality on a horse; for of all men, the French 
drivers are the most cruel to their animals. As 
a — of style, to which no description 
could do justice, we need only repeat one con- 
ciliatory adjuration from Caussidiére, when 
collapsing into softness: ‘Let us put our dif- 
ferences into a sack, and throw them into the 
river Lethe.’ Perhaps we should add a pro- 
found political reflection in favor of brilliantly 
illustrated emigration: ‘' That society was like 
a bladder, and when too full will burst.’ 

“A man so active and so accomplished, 
whose pen and sword made him a Faubourgian 
Cesar, ran through all the casualties of a life 
devoted to the working classes, through the 
effective principles of conspiracy. He had 
been tried and imprisoned, and when let out, 
returned to wallowing in the mire. He was 
one of the Council that sat at the Réforme, on 
the night of the 23d of February, and voted for 
battle. The victory was such as surpassed 
the wildest expectations or the deepest calcu- 
lations, and Caussidiére won with his good 
sword the Prefecture of Police. Installed 
there, he set about the erection of a Praetorian 

uard of his own, who took the name of Garde 
Republicaine, acknowledged no allegiance to 
any but their chief, and amused their leisure 
hours doing police duties in the way we have 
seen, by letting loose such ‘falsely’ accused 
prisoners as Huber and Blanqui, until Mare 





should sound the signal for the Republique De- 
mocratique et Sociale.” 


EMILE THOMAS. 


“ M. Emile Thomas, a young engineer of 
talent had first suggested the plan of the A/e- 
liers Nationaux to the Minister of Public 
Works ; and when the plan was approved, the 
direction was bestowed upon him. A charm- 
ing villa, which had been the private property 
of Louis-Phillippe, situated in a beautiful park, 
called Monceau, in the faubourg of that name, 
was assigned to the young Director, and be- 
came the head-quarters of the institution. If 
report speaks truth, the villa was restored to 
the festivities practiced under the Regency 
that preceded and prepared the first great Re- 
volution. The example set to the rank and file 
of the national ateliers was by no means one 
of self-denial, while waiting the coming mil- 
lennium of the Republique Democratique et So- 
ciale. Luxury ran riot at Monceau, while 
beggary trundled its wheelbarrow on the 
Champ de Mars. M. Thomas was taken with- 
out ceremony by the Republican Government, 
put into a coach, and carried off to Bordeaux, 
after the fashion in which a Duc d'Enghien 
would have been seized by a Napoleon. The 
romance was heightened by a letter, written 
with a pencil to Madame Thomas, the mother 
of the captive, who committed it to the winds 
and the high road, as the sinking mariner com- 
mits the secret of his fate to a bottle cast into 
the sea ; and, strange to say, the letter arrived. 
Snch being the state of things, it became im 
possible for the National Assembly to avoid 
feeling its share of the agitation which pre- 
vailed so generally without.” 


M. CREMIEUX. 


A grosser picture of the vulgar lawyer, 
a man who prospers in every thing except 
a moral part, could hardly be drawn, than 
the following of M. Cremieux. Anarchic 
revelutions require an assemblage of many 
elements of destruction ; the subtle dema- 
gogue and advocate is perhaps not the 
least important of these elements. Some 
person was wanted to give the form and 
appearance of regularity to anarchy—M. 
Cremieux supplied that want. 


“The portly and rather prematurely corpu- 
lent M. Ledru-Rollin, who had succeeded the 
slim, graceful, and ideal form of Lamartine, 
was followed by the unprepossessing Cré- 
mieux, (of Jewish birth,) Minister of Justice, 
the very expression of an avocat, whose facti- 
tious warmth could rise with the amount of his 
fees, and on whose face and bearing the pro- 
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fessional necessity of adulation to courts and 
juries had stamped an artificial bonhommie, 
which, offspring of cunning, as it were, dis- 
armed any disposition to hostility. The habit 
of seeking to exercise influence by look and 
voice does become influence eventually. With 
the easy assurance of one habituated to extem- 
poraneous effusion, he quickly abandoned his 
written report, and in an unembarrassed, col- 
loquial fashion, described the good deeds of his 
ministry. Now, these good deeds might be 
resolved into two that were very bad. He au- 
daciously violated the principle of the perma- 
nency of judges, justly regarded, under well- 
regulated government, as the best security for 
their independence; and he excited a ferment 
throughout the length and breadth of the Jand, 
by an intimation of his intention to facilitate 
divorce. Apologizing for the first and main 
branch of his administration regarding the ma- 
gistracy, he dwelt upon the corruption of the 
monarchy, which had, he alleged, inseparably 
bound up politics with the administration of 
justice. Without stopping to inquire into the 
truth of his assertions, it must yet be said that, 
of all the audacious usurpations of the Pro- 
visional Government, anticipatory of rights 
belonging to the National Assembly, this viola- 
tion of the magistracy was one of the most un- 
justifiable ; but for the moment it was allowed, 
like all the rest, to pass. It is right to notice, 
that M. Crémieux’s exordium, like M. Ledru- 
Rollin’s peroration, contained.a Socialist flour- 
ish, for he described the first duty of the Re- 
ublic to be the providing of the instruments of 
abor for all members of the community ; ano- 
ther mode of expressing le droit du travail, the 
consequences involved in which were in all 
probability but little suspected by the avocat at 
the time, and only uttered because the Revolu- 
tion had, at the very moment of its achieve- 
ment, taken a Socialist form. It behoved the 
Minister of Justice to make profession of the 
new faith; and he did so, like many a hasty 
convert at the sword’s point, without under- 
standing very clearly what he was about.” 


BABAUD-LARIBIERE. 


Babaud Laribiere is not without his 
analagon in New York, and elsewhere in 
America—a man who butters over with 
sentiment the bitter, poisonous sop of an- 
archy and sensuality. 


“If we forget the countenance of M. Sevais- 
tre, we can well call to mind that of Babaud- 
Laribiére, one of the most zealous defenders of 
the Republican Executive. He is a small, 
neat, pretty man, with an enormous beard, to 
which he bears a lover’s devotion. No pet cat 
was ever treated with more affectionate tender- 
ness ; all the perfumes of Arabia nestled like 





spirits of the air about it. Such a beard prome- 
naded, as the French idiom has it, through a 
field of nightingales, might tempt them from the 
bosoms of roses. His strength lay in his hair ; 
for he had the city shuffling, rather than the 
round, rolling, oriental gait; and, except the 
beard and head, but little more could be seen 
above the tribune. As a writer of feuilletons, 
Babaud was sentimental, and introduced a new 
line, for the purpose of doing away prejudices 
about mésalliance. In his soft semi-columns at 
the foot of the newspaper, Counts abandoned 
prejudices that had clouded the misunderstood 
perfection of the blanchisseuse ; and if the coro- 
net was forever dashed from the brow of high- 
born beauty, the superior grisefte—steeped to 
her pretty little bonnet in philosophy—would 
not stoop to pick it up. At the tribune, Babaud 
was a Boanerges—a son of thunder. He 
blamed the Government for its longanimity. 
It had left the enemies of the Republic in the 
enjoyment of situations bestowed by the Mon- 
archy, and had neglected those who had sacri- 
ficed all in its service—‘ even their honor.’ 
There was an escapade !—A sacrifice of honor! 
What a letting out of the cat! But we must 
not be vulgar in the presence of Babaud-Lari- 
biére.” 


LEDRU-ROLLIN, 


M. Ledru-Rollin, we have been told on 
good authority, was once a business agent 
in New York, and is probably a democrat 
of the school of Tammany Hall, but with 
this difference, that Tammany Hall pro- 
fesses to hold that government the best 
which governs least—Tammany Hall it- 
self having a respect for individual liberty 
and property—while the modern would- 
be-Danton would have the State absorb 
both liberty and property. 


“ Ledru-Rollin and the Government were 
beaten. And now a word about Ledru-Rollin. 
Notwithstanding that [ was under the influ- 
ence of prejudice against this gentleman, en- 
tirely on account of his public conduct—a pre- 
judice too generally shared, to make the 
avowal a shame—! must confess that his ora- 
torical power took me by surprize. Sincerity 
of conviction is admittedly a main element of 
oratorical success; and there could be no 
doubt of the sincerity of Ledru-Rollin’s love for 
the Republic. and of his apprehension of a sec- 
ond Bonaparte. The Revolution had thrown 
up many men, but of those who had hitherto 
lain in obscurity, very few proved of any value 
even in the way of talent. The names that 
still shone out most conspicuously were old 
familiar names. The Republic had not yet 
found its incarnation. The nearest represen- 
tation of its spirit seemed to be Ledru-Rollin. 
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In his novel position, this revolutionist exhib- 
ited qualities, such as almost caused him to be 
regarded as a new man. The Chamber of 
Deputies was not his sphere. He entered it 
under the repugnant fame of a — and 
if not pardoned, neglected speech. Violence so 
great, as to provoke the arm of the law, and so 
pointless, as on mature reflection to inspire but 
contempt, proved but an unpropitious herald. 
Nor did. the new hero, who aspired to the lead- 
ership of the republican party, inspire much 
reverential dread. He looked a man that 
would elbow others out of his way, take the first 
place by storm, lose his breath, slip and tum- 
ble, amidst jibes and laughter. 

“ His person is large and bulky, his face full, 
ronnd, and ruddy, his eye small and restless ; 
and, taken altogether, one would say that he 
was a jovial, reckless fellow, full of animal 
spirits, who, while aspiring to lead, was likely 
to become an instrument in the hands of acute 
schemers, whose bidding he would do, be that 
bidding what it might, rather than not be chief. 
His nature is rather thoughtless than bad; but 
capable of badness, through a readiness to ac- 
cept, as inevitable necessities, the most per- 
verse rules of political conduct. He mighi be 
used as the powerful, blind, battering-ram of 
factions, to level the walls of the State, but 
never could he rise to the rank of an intelligent 
leader, or evince firmness sufficient to act as 
moderator. M. Ledru-Rollin possesses one 
quality, which of itself explains much of his 
showy, but ephemeral success. He has con- 
centrated his attention upon one subject—that 
of the history of the Revolution. He knows it 
in all its details. He has it at his fingers’ 
ends. Few Frenchmen ever so concentrate 
their faculties upon one point; more generally 
do they imitate the versatility of their Voltaire, 
aspiring to be thought acquainted with all pos- 
sible subjects.” 


LOUIS BLANC, 


It would be hardly possible to conceive 
a person more removed from the ideal of 
a true statesman than M. Louis Blanc ; it 
is said that in his youth he suffered the 
contempt of aristocratic society, because 
of the littleness of his person, and that he 
vowed revenge against the aristocracy : 
failing in his efforts to become a distin- 
guished member of society, he became its 
critic. A more deeply-seated hatred does 
not exist than that which is generated 
against a class, by the vanity and pride of 
one who has been rejected by that class. 
The work of Louis Blane on the Dix Ans, 
although, both polished and piquant, lively 
in the narrative, and sparkling with an- 
titheses, yet affects one as a hot, undigni- 








fied, and on the whole, a contemptible 
production: it is the boiling over, the ef- 
fervescence of a desperate and venomed 
conceit. Of statesman-like, or truly phi- 
losophical views it has not a trace; and 
moves laughter by the perpetual effort of 
the author to appear more judicious and 
politic than the actors in the scenes he de- 
scribes. The moral of the work is, had J 
had the direction of affairs, things would 
have gone differently, I trow. And yet 
we find fault with our author for attribut- 
ing to this man more importance than he 
possesses. ‘He was looked upon as a 
dangerous fanatic, prepared to carry out 
his views at all hazards. Had a serpent 
reared its crest at the tribune, it could 
hardly have excited more fear and aver- 
sion than did that juvenile looking man, 
with shining, well-brushed hair, and fa- 
shionable blue coat, glittering with bright 
buttons, and for whose accommodation a 
stool had to be introduced to raise him to 
a level with his audience.” «There was 
something of a provoking character in the 
well-assumed fierceness of tone and aspect 
with which the orator faced the assembly : 
he looked and spoke as if he held the 
force of the Revolution in his small hand, 
and could, and would let loose the de- 
stroying storm on the assembly, should it 
not respond to his expectations.” 


“ The true hero of this day’s scene, M. Louis 
Blanc, ascended the tribune next. The true 
hero, because the truly dangerous man. T'ig- 
ure to yourself a very small person—the very 
smallest you had ever seen above the species 
of the dwarf. With his back turned to you, 
you would be inclined to suppose that the 
glossy black hair and drooping shoulders be- 
longed to a girl in male disguise; the face 
turned round, you were struck by the promi- 
nent, clear, dark eyes, the olive complexion, 
and the disappearance of effeminacy in the 
strong jaw and chin. The general expression 
was rather melancholy. Had you hear of him 
only as the author of the “Histoire des Dix 
Ans,” a book so polished and so piquant, of 
such lively narration, such sparkling antithe- 
sis, such finished portraiture, you would rather 
have believed that you had a hero of the salons, 
than the president of the delegates of work- 
men—the evil genius of the Revolution. The 
work which formed Louis Blane’s title to a seat 
at the table of the Provisional Government was 
probably, in the minds of Lamartine and Mar- 
rast, the elegant satire that had done so much 
to undermine and discredit Louis Philippe and 
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his family; but the work which gave him 
credit in the eyes of the working classes, and 
on which he himself took his stand, was a bro- 
chure, unknown or forgotten by the republic of 
letters, on the organization of labor. 

“Tt has been said that Louis Blane possesses 
the sensuality and sensibility of the southern 
races, with a deep-seated pride, that induces 
him rather to shrink from the society of gross 
men; that he is touched with misanthropy, 
and little respects the masses whose champion 
he became. Such inconsistencies find their 
explanation in marked sensibility and deep- 
seated ambition. It is not the philosophical 
temperament ; and no man can be less a phi- 
losopher than the ardent apostle of a new so- 
ciety. The “Organisation du Travail” is a 
true picture of the author’s mind. His analy- 
sis of the composition of society, his painful 
statistics of beggary, prostitution, ill-regulated 
labor, of lives closed in hospitals—all this is in 
the most painfully-fascinating style of narra- 
tion; the cry that rises from his pierced soul 
against society, thrills through the reader; but 
there stops the part of the inquirer.” 


FELIX PYAT. 


In Felix Pyat we have the author, (for 
they are all, or nearly all authors) who, in 
the true spirit of modern sentimentalism, 
makes squalor, vice and corruption appear 
amiable and excusable by mixing pity 
with his descriptions of them in themselves 
considered, and insinuating, by strong con- 
trast, hatred against those in whom neither 
squalor, vice, nor corruption make their 
appearance. He would have the people 
love the poor, the filthy, and the idle, be- 
cause they are poor, filthy, and idle, as 
though a dignified humanity suffered un- 
der that exterior. To become the sub- 
ject of the feelings and sympathy of such 
writers it is necessary to become almost a 
brute; but this is natural, for sentiment looks 
downward ; and those who stand, them- 
selves, upon a low level, to exercise senti- 
ment, must look, if possible, on a still lower. 


“The organ of the Mountain on this occa- 
sion was Felix Pyat, a man who, like all the 
conspicuous members of his party, was full of 
paradox. Pyat is a dramatic writer, who does 
not halt midway, like Victor Hugo, but goes 
the whole length of the principle from which 
he takes his line of departure. He would de- 
spise, as so much trick, the diluting a heap of 
vice with some impossibly isolated virtue. All 
society is rotten in his ym It must be pulled 
down utterly, that the dregs may rise to the 








top. He is the most sombre of misanthropists— 
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the most acrid of cynics—the fiercest of dema- 
gogues. Hugo degrades royalty by his pic- 
tures, and would uphold it—debases aristoc- 
racy, and yet would maintain it—he describes 
the objects of his worship, and finds in his own 
desecration further motives for reverence. It 
is only another form of pride—* Behold what 
he may dowith impunity.” There is no such 
egotism as this in Pyat. He is thinking alto- 
yether of his work, and that is destruction. A 
ittle before the Revolution, Pyat employed the 
theatre, as Sand and Sue had employed the feu- 
illeton, as a means of irritating the poor against 
the rich. His “Chiffonier de Paris” was to 
most persons a repulsion; to some an attrac- 
tive drama. 

“ The sojourner in Paris is well acquainted 
with the appearance of the wretched Chiffonier, 
as he sallies forth at night, a lantern in one 
hand, a short stick with a hook at the end in 
the other, a basket strapped to his back, and his 
little, wiry-haired dog, helping him in his search 
for rags, bones, shreds, and patches. The 
dwelling of the Chiffonier, in the remote and 
filthy Rue Mouffetard, is miserable in the ex- 
treme. His room is the storehouse of his dig- 
gings in the dust and ashes of an exhaustless 
California. Pyat takes for his hero the Chiffo- 
nier in all his hideous squalidness, fills him 
with all virtues, and by way of contrast, pre- 
sents some characters, taken from the titled 
and wealthy classes, whese lives are stained 
with the foulest crimes. No one will attempt 
to say that a Chiffonier is not deserving of all 
sympathy—or that there is any creature of the 
family of man who ought to be held irrevocably 
doomed to misery ; but that which is condemn- 
able, is this way of showing off assumed vir- 
tues by assumed vices; as if the virtues were 
the property of one class and the vices of an- 
other. 

“The moral intended to be drawn from a 
story in which the poor are painted all good, 
which they are not, and the rich all bad, which 
they are not either—that moral is neutralized 
by the predetermined bad faith of the author. 
He writes not to shame and subdue obduracy 
in high places, or to soften and elevate the 
suffering, but to inflame and irritate passion, to 
whet vengeance, and to hound on to crime. 
This repulsive work had been preceded by a 
play of his, in which the most daring liberty 
was taken with a piece of familiar history, for 
the sake of indulging the mind in its propensity 
to paradox. Pyat chose Diogenes for his hero, 
and the famed Aspasia for his heroine. Ani- 
mated by whim or caprice, the fascinating 
dame, in all the lustre of her charms and 
dress, and attended by an illustrious train of 
admirers, pays a visit to the tubof the cynic, at 
the moment when he is more than ordinarily 
ungracious, and she falls inlove with him. ~ 

“ And yet M. Pyat is far from presenting in 
his own person that taste for rags which strike 
27 
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his imagination so agreeably. He wears a 
long beard, it is true, but it is carefully attended 
to. His head seems, at least, to be under the 
constant care of the coiffeur. Nor is his man- 
ner in the tribune unattractive. His counte- 
nance is striking and intelligent—his eyes are 
lustrous and fine, with a somewhat gloomy ex- 
pression. His speeches have sometimes thrown 
the Assemby into a fever of indignation, by the 
savageness of his attacks on the bourgeoisie ; 
yet he not unfrequently extracts a laugh b 
the bitter pungency of his well-prepared, well- 
lished, and well-finished antithesis. A Revo- 
utionist, Red Republican, Socialist, Commun- 
ist, scowling at palaces, and habitué of the 
haunts of misery, he is still but a letérateur. 
Above all, and before all, being an artist, he 
would overthrow society with a view to art. 
The conflagration would first be made for the 
sake of the picture, and then—nous aviserons.” 


M. PROUDHON. 


Mons. Proudhon is perhaps the most 
remarkable fanatic of the day ; he repre- 
sents the madness of the intellectual facul- 
ties, as Louis Blane represents that of the 
passions. Our author enters upon a long 
refutation or examination of Proudhon’s 
Labor Bank plan, which, after all, and this 
is the sole criticism we have to make upon 
it, is a plan for the establishment of an 
irredeemable paper currency to take the 
place of specie, and to represent perisha- 
ble commodities of food and clothes. 


Amidst the general wreck that followed the 
Revolution of February, there arose a prodi- 
gious number of speculations and plans, the 
adoption of any one of which would, in the 
opinion of the author, change the face of socie- 
ty. It was remarked that the inmates of the 
mad-people’s hospital at Charenton had caught 
the general infection, so that it became a ques- 
tion whether it was all Paris that had grown 
mad or all Charenton wise, for, in truth, all 
distinction between both had ceased. Every 
piece of a wall or practicable corner had as- 
sumed the most picturesque appearance ; pla- 
cards of all colors—red, yellow, green, pink and 
striped, or one half-length this color and the 
other that, like a pair of pantaloons made ac- 
cording to the fashion of the middle ages, fas- 
cinated attention by the most colorable schemes 
of prosperity. It was an embarrass de richesse ; 
@ patriotic finance-minister, anxious not merely 
to: relieve public distress, but desirous of let- 
ting in a flood of milk and honey, had only to 
go to the nearest wall for an idea, more bright 
than had ever dawned on finance-minister be- 
fore. The people, instead of employing their 
hands at toil, thrust them into their side-pock- 








ets, fixed their eyes upon visionary California, 
and enjoyed ecstatic illusions, as if the golden 
boughs of the gardens of the Hesperides were 
stooping of themselves to their mouths. Was 
it not worth while making a revolution for 
such an opium dream? Reverie and passion 
are near neighbors; it is better to set the hand 
than the brain to work. There was a very 
ominous and very menacing speculation mania 
in that mad-hare month of March of the year 
of grace 1848. Even so sober and shrewd a 
man as Emile de Girardin elaborated une idée 
par jour. Amidst the dancing shower of rain- 
bow bubbles one project, that of an exchange 
bank by Citizen—they were all Citoyens in 
those days—P. J. Proudhon attracted some at- 
tention, and men of approved sagacity gave 
way to it; the proprietor in order to make con- 
verts to his system published a newspaper call- 
ed Représentant du Peuple, and to help his Ex- 
change Bank, the banker-in-chief proclaimed 
property to be robbery. Such doctrine ruined 
the speculator, but it made the man, for to the 
astonishment, rather let us say to the affright 
and bewilderment of all who clung to existing 
society, the author of this terrific sentence was 
returned a member for the department of the 
Seine, by an imposing mass of upward of 
60,000 votes. The Représentant du Peuple 
could no longer be poohed at. It was the organ 
of a man, who, if he had 60,000 votes, had the 
faubourgs for readers. 

It was soon discovered that this hitherto little 
known name was attached to treatises of a 
pa aw and an economical character. 

he publisher of M. Proudhon, to his surprise, 
found himself, amidst the general deterioration 
of property, one of the few men who was in 
the way of making money, and that by means 
of a man whose mission was to effect its de- 
struction. The effect produced by the perusal! 
of the author’s works was such as, perhaps, 
few readers could satisfactorily describe to 
themselves ; all that man is accustomed to hold 
dear, was denied. Paradox, such as made 
Rochefoucauld appear tame, and Rousseau in 
his most fitful moment of misanthropic sensi- 
bility rational and calm, came from the apa- 
thetic had of Proudhon as the soberest com- 
mon-place. His works formed a series of nega- 
tions. He would admit nothing. Construction, 
according to his fashion, should be preceded by 
universal destruction. By a daring analogy, 
he claimed, for his special convenience, a 
universal chaos as a necessary preliminary to 
order ; he went further, for he painted man as 
the rival of his Creator, and did not shudder at 
drawing the creature of beneficent disposition, 
and the Maker the contrary. He did indeed 
create, for he created God according to an image 
of his own, and so went beyond the dullness of 
Atheism into the perversity of blasphemy, for 
the sake of indulging in which, he condescend- 
ed to make a Deity. The man who could 
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think thus and act thus, had a vigor of his own. 
Proudhon can clothe his sophisms in powerful 
language; he is a very nervous writer, one 
who imposes on himself no less than on others. 


PIERRE LEROUX. 

Among the intellectual oddities and 
abilities which have been thrown to the 
surface by the surges of the Revolution, 
Pierre Leroux, the communist, is not the 
least remarkable. In the Assembly, on 
Saturday, the 17th June, this agitator 
made a speech on the subject of a collision 
that had taken place between the people 
and the tax-gatherers, in the department 
of La Creuse. This was an opportunity 
of developing his favorite idea; his plan 
for the remodelling of society. He saw, 
in the fatal collision in La Creuse, at which 
it had become necessary to fire upon the 
people, to enforce the collection of the tax, 
an evidence of the hollow foundation on 
which modern society, as it is at present, 
rests. M. Leroux is a speculatist, a 
dreamer, taken from his closet and con- 
verted by the voice of the people into a 
legislator. The workmen of Paris, igno- 
rant of theories, took from his closet a 
theorist ignorant of practical life. In 
America it is our custom to appoint men 
of business, or men of law, versed in socie- 
ty and in the arts of life, who understand 
the value and the merits of things, of 
transactions and of men, to be our repre- 
sentatives. In Paris the case is otherwise: 


“A less dangerous Diogenes never rolled his 
tub into the haunts of civilized men. His ap- 
pearance was that of a man innocent of the 
ways of the world, and absent even to the point 
of forgetting the wash-hand basin and brush. 
Beneath a prodigious mass, or mop of black 
hair, as wild and entangled as the brushwood 
of a virgin forest, slumber a pair of misty, 
dreamy eyes, while the spectator’s ears are 
regaled with the sounds of a sing-song voice, 
going through an interminable history of hu- 
man society, from the earliest days to the 
present times, for the purpose of showing that 
the world has hitherto been on a wrong social 
track, and struggling in the toils of a great 
mistake. So little have Leroux’s treatises 
been read, that a couple of speeches were lis- 
tened to with comparative attention. By de- 
grees they began to be as tedious as twice-told 
tales. Theauditory would begin to doubt if 
they had not heard the same sentences before. 
Memory, that people call treacherous, by a 








modest self-application, proved doubly treach- 
erous with regard to her devoted worshiper, 
Leroux, all whose efforts proved to be but one 
well-learned theme. No; he did not learn his 
lesson by heart, but used to read it. If he did 
not tax his memory, as we were by a strange 
lapse of our own forgetting, he was not sparing 
of his industry, for he used to commit to paper 
his endless dissertations. One day, however, 
a wicked wight, determined to extinguish our 
light, produced one of the philosopher’s printed 
books, and proved that the essay or speech to 
which they had been listening was a mere 
transcript by the philosopher himself from his 
printed publications. 

“ Pierre Leroux never well recovered this 
blow. When he attempted to read afterward, 
a resolution was gravely proposed that no books 
should be read at the tribune. Well do I re- 
collect the scowl with which the philosopher 
slowly ascended the Mountain. 

“The return of Leroux was an indication 
of a dangerous state of feeling among the lower 
orders; but a better antidote to his pernicious 
doctrines could not have been afforded than 
his investment with power, which enabled him 
to make himself and his books equally ridicu- 
lous by a public performance in the National 
Assembly. 

“ Let us conclude with an example which 
paints of itself the mind of this fantastic mono- 
maniac. Ina project of a Constitution which 
he published, there appeared the following odd 
article : 

“* Article 100.—Poplars shall be planted, 
and kept up with care, in all the communes of 
the Republic. The State shall have for its 
seal a cylindrical altar, surmounted by a cone, 
on which shall be a spherical ray. This seal 
shall be placed in the hands of the National 
Management, to be stamped en relief of wax, 
on all treaties with foreign nations, and on all 
laws. Each of the three corps of the repre- 
sentation shall have for seal one of the solides 
of Revolution, whose unity composes the seal 
of the State. The Executive body shal] have 
for seal the cylinder, or its cubical profile ; the 
Legislative Corps, the cone, or its profile, the: 
equilateral triangle; the Scientific Corps, the 
sphere, with rays, or its profile, the circle sur- 
rounded with rays. The seal of each of these 
three bodies of the national representatives 
shal] be placed in the hands of the president of 
the corps, to be applied to all its acts.’ ” 


VICTOR HUGO. 


The return of Victor Hugo, the nove- 
list, to be a representative of the people of 
Paris, is another example of the slight re- 
gard which is paid by Frenchmen to the 
quality and kind of men whom they 








select to be their representatives. When 
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it was enquired, with some surprise, why 
Victor Hugo had been created a Peer of 
France by lias Philippe, which happened 
a short time before the fall of that mon- 
arch, the reply was, “ Za Roi s’amusé.” 

In the House of Peers it is admitted that 
he failed; “elderly gentlemen who had 
passed into the Chamber of Peers through 
the magistracy or the ministry, or the 
stern discipline of the camp, did not view 
with much favor the entry of a writer 
whose freedom with history, and what is 
more sacred still in the eyes of eitlier the 
French courtiers, with language even, was 
not atoned for by his genius; his eccen- 
tric bearing was not suited to any assem- 
bly where convenance presided with ex- 
treme rigor.” 

He had already committed himself by 
an Ode on the birthday of the Duke de 
Bordeaux. Public opinion would hardly 
allow him to be a republican; he is not 
believed in—he is not trusted—he has no 
consistency—he follows the most brilliant 
light—his imagination is picturesque and 
applausive ; of moral firmness, cool consid- 
eration of the rights and duties of man, 
-without which no man can be a legislator, 
much less a statesman, there is not the 
faintest trace in Victor Hugo. 


“M. Victor Hugois a bornactor. His wri- 
tings have the florid varnish of an acted style. 
The high gifts with which he has been endow- 
ed by Ficstinnes, have been perverted into a 
sleight of hand dealing with language. Where 
he might have soared, he has stooped to pick 
up odd discoveries, and make the queerest con- 
trasts. His mind has become a kaleidescope, 
and his tongue can only utter puerile conceits. 
He believes that he has discovered the antithe- 
sis, or that at least, he has revealed its power, 
and he thinks, speaks, and acts, by a sort of 
double key—a new-found harmony created 
from a forced consonance of things, the highest 
with things the most mean. He swoops from 
an Alpine altitude, to pick upa bauble; and 
although he may display agility, he is no long- 
er the eagle looking unblenchingly at the sun. 
In the Chamber of Peers, the Vicomte Victor 
Hugo acted with an overstrained, deferential 
courtesy. In the Assembly he tried to put on the 
air of a great champion, at one moment of the 
Republic, at another of endangered society. 
His large, prominent, fair, and remarkable brow, 
would seem charged with frowns; his voice 
would issue like avenging thunder, and his 
gestures perform their fitting accompaniments 


of extravagance. Yethe failed. With a good 





appearance, good voice, commanding action, 
and high fame, Victor Hugo utterly failed. 
More than once has he been driven from the 
tribune by clamorous impatience. Why? Be- 
cause he is an actor; because he is artificial, 
vain, and inconstant; because he thinks more 
of himself than of his cause ; because he is not 
animated by a lofty, self-sacrificing sincerity. 

“ It is remarkable how few of the popular nov- 
el writers of France found their way into the 
National Assembly. Alexandre Dumas tried 
constituency after constituency, and failed. 
Eugéne Sue, whose romances were written 
with a view of advancing Socialist doctrines, 
and which were saneateale admitted into 
such journals as the Débats, Presse, and Con- 
stituttonnel, was mentioned on some lists, but 
hardly attracted attention. Victor Hugo, who 
did find his way into the Assembly, received 
little respect. Dumas and Sue certainly did 
much to corrupt, the one the morals, the other 
to pervert the ideas of the reading and play- 
going public—and what part of the Parisian 
public is not fewilleton-reading and play-going ? 
—and by this double corruption to prepare the 
Révolution Démocratique et Sociale ; and yet 
these precursors of ruin were thrown aside into 
obscurity and neglect, the moment that their 
disciples began to put their doctrines into 
practice. Their own tales present no moral 
so good. The fanatic may find favor, but 
never the mere corrupter. With this introduc- 
tion of Victor Hugo, we come to his speech re- 
garding the national afeliers. 

“ He acknowledged that those ateliers were 
the result of a necessity. Nevertheless, he 
could not conceal from himself that the money 
expended on them was so much lost. he 
tesult of four months had been nothing, or 
rather worse. The Monarchy had made oisifs 
—the Republic, fainéanis. Such fainéaniisme 
was fatal to civilization in Constantinople or 
Naples, but never would the reading and think- 
ing workmen of Paris act like Lazzaroni in 
time of peace, to become Janissaries for a day 
of combat. Having paid many handsome com- 
pliments to the Parisian workmen, he proceed- 
ed to show that the civilization of Europe 
would be affected by the deterioration of the 
character of the Parisian populace. What 
Rome was formerly, he considered Paris to be 
now. What the thinkers of Paris prepared, the 
workmen of Paris executed. The workman 
was the soldier of the idea, and not of the 
émeute. It became, therefore, necessary that 
the national ateliers should be transformed 
promptly from a hurtful into a useful institu- 
tion. 

“While the orator was thus indulging in gen- 
eral reflections, he was pheswsied by voices 
reminding him that they were all agreed as to 
what he was saying, but wanted a practical 
plan for accomplishing what all equally wish- 
ed; but the orator could only throw out those 
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general recommendations which were on every 
tongue, although by few expressed so eloquent- 
ly. What added, he continued, to his inexpres- 
sible grief was, that while Paris was struggling 
in her paroxysm, London was rejoicing—her 
commerce had trebled; luxury, industry, and 
wealth had there found refuge. Yes, England 
was seated laughing at the edge of the abyss 
into which France had fallen. 

“This speech resumed with completeness the 
vain prejudices of the café. Paris, the modern 
Rome—although Rome was the powerful or- 
ganizer of ancient times—although Rome gave 
municipal government, and multiplied life 
throughout her members, while Paris can not 
colonize abroad, and the French have yet to 
learn how to manage their local affairs without 
a full reliance on the capital! Paris, the great 
initiator in literature and _ philosophy !—al- 
though she has borrowed not only from the 
classics, but from England, from Spain, from 
Germany—and notwithstanding the attempt to 
revive the diatribes of the café against Eng- 
land, and re-excite popular hatred, which had 
subsided in presence of the calm impartiality 
and perfect good faith of England, while 
France was in the throes of her revolution! 
It is enough to say that the character of the 
statesman was in his speech.” 


M. CONSIDERANT. 


Although M. Considerant is the most 
prominent disciple of Fourier, and the 
chief expounder of his doctrines, he is by 
no means to be classed among the vulgar 
crowd of speculative reformers. He is a 
mild and temperate controversialist, and 
is perhaps, to Fourier, what Melancthon 
was to Luther. When challenged to meet 
M. Thiers at the tribune in open argu- 
ment, he asked permission to develope his 
doctrine in four lectures, on four succes- 
sive evenings, in the lesser hall of the old 
Chamber of Deputies. His request was 
not acceded to. And yet, it is nothing to 
the disparagement of a theory which looks 
to the reformation of even common abuses, 
that it asks for time and study to be un- 
derstood. The doctrine of Christianity, 
simple as it is, requires more than four 
lectures to teach it; the discussion of a 
bill for appropriations often consumes the 
sessions of a month, even when everything 
is known and prepared. Much more, then, 
should the complicated system of Fourier, 
which first discovers new laws for the or- 
ganization of society, and plunges into a 
detailed application of them, ask for a se- 





ries of lectures for its explanation. Four- 
ierism, even were it a true system, can 
never be popular: it asks too much for its 
comprehension. It is a philosophical and 
intellectual curiosity, for the amusement 
and exercise of a highly-cultivated intel- 
lect, and in no sense a system capable of 
a practical and common application. It 
has, moreover, the disadvantage,—or ra- 
ther, its author has committed the fatal 
error, the unforgiveable sin against com- 
mon sense, (the good manners of philoso- 
phy,) of giving new names to old and sim- 
ple ideas; and worse than that, of an- 
nouncing as laws, such ideas as are merely 
forms of organization. A law is discov- 
ered by its effects as they appear. Four- 
ier’s so-called “laws,” are imaginary prin- 
ciples which will by and by appear, if 
they are ever established by experiment. 
The laws of gravitation are detected in the 
present order of the universe ; the universe 
is governed by them; the laws of what we 
commonly call human-nature produce all 
the phenomena of society, as they are, and 
regulate them:—if we wish to discover 
by what principles society can be harmon- 
ized, we must study some harmonious ex- 
ample ;—a family for instance, or a well- 
governed monarchy, or a republic, or per- 
haps, an ancient collegiate establishment. 
By these three different instances, as by the 
observation of the motions of sun, moon, 
and planets, we may with great observa- 
tion and thought detect the principles of 
their several organizations ; and then we 
have discovered the laws of social organi- 
zation ;—as in the family circle, love, with 
honor and courage :—in the state, self- 
interest, with liberty and justice :—in re- 
ligion, knowledge with sympathy, obe- 
dience and reverence. But when we come 
to examine Fourier’s laws, we find that they 
are mere inventions, and have been im- 
agined merely, and not deduced from ob- 
servation. He, for example, leaves quite 
out*of view the fact, that the first desire 
of a liberal nature is liberty, and its first 
necessity to isolate itself, and stand free of 
all but merely moral and natural restraints : 
whereas by Fourier’s arrangement, men are 
to go in gangs and companies, and to be 
led through life by the harmonic passions, 
to the total exclusion of the individualizing 
and isolating principle. Indeed, the the- 
ory of Fourier, is perhaps, more intensely 
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the opposite of republicanism than even 
monarchy itself. In a phalanstére, men 
would be constantly under the supervision 
of a wise superior, who would anticipate 
all their necessities and desires, and find a 
vent for every passion that might arise; 
while in a republic, the first and last im- 
pression upon the mind is that of the ne- 
cessity of individual energy and freedom, 
of the government and discipline of desire, 
and the invention of means for answering 
the demands of nature. This is the true 
and perfect condition of man,—natural im- 
pulses and desires, under the powerful 
discipline and teaching of necessity. Four- 
ier’s plan is fit only for companies of boys 
and girls, or for Undines, a kind of crea- 
tures without souls. But to return to M. 
Considerant. 


“The founder thunders at abuses, shakes 
down the walls, causes lofty seats to topple, 
and is, in the eyes of an affrighted rs | a 
harsh and grim destroyer. To some mild, en- 
thusiastic, studious pupil he reveals, in the 
genial solitude of his home, and in well-sea- 
soned table-talk, the depths of tenderness and 
love, which form the real springs of outer in- 
dignation. Captivated with such teachings, 
and imbued with such revelations, the mild pu- 
pil becomes the testamentary executor of the 
great will, which he performs with faithfulness 
and devotion. M. Considerant is tall and 
slight. His pale features bear the marks of 
study, and, with his abundant dark hair ar- 
ranged with some view to effect, make what, in 
the language of painters, would be called a 
good head. His dress has a certain priestly 
cut ; and, should the Phalanstére ever be erect- 
ed on the banks of the Loire—according to 
that captivating design exhibited at the Pha- 
lange Office, within a door of the house where 
Voltaire was born, on the quay that bears that 
witty scoffer’s name—Victor Considerant, the 
opposite of Voltaire in all things, will look, as 
he paces through its pleasant gardens and or- 
chards, or along its social halls, the sentimen- 
tal, mystical, philosophical genius of so happy 
a place. Considerant speaks fluently and 
well; but when it is laid down that the student 
of Fourier must, in order to become acquainted 
with his system, go through several volumes, 
beginning with Fourierism-made-easy books, 
general treatises, commentaries, preliminaries, 
etc., before he can venture to enter the be- 
witching labyrinth of the Phalanstére, then 
M. Considerant stands excused for having ask- 
ed four nights’ revelations in that quiet ceme- 
tery in which lies hushed the spirit of the old 
Charter of 1830.” 





M. Considerant’s views are pretty fully 
expressed in his little tract called Prin- 
ciples of Socialism, (1847). 


“Like all Socialists, the author finds the 
root of misery in unlimited competition and the 
tyranny of capital. Taking a rapid view of 
past history, he finds that the societies of anti- 
quity had force for principle and law, war for 
policy, and conquest for end ; while their eco- 
nomical system was expressed by the word 
slavery. The feudal system was not less one 
of war and conquest, with slavery modified into 
serfage, owing to the humane sentiment that 
came with the first rays of Christianity. The 
new order of society disengaged from the feu- 
dal system, rests upon common law and the 
Christian principle of the unity of all races in 
humanity, from whence sprung the political 
principle of the equal rights of citizens in the 
State ; and this spirit he calls the Democratic.” 


M. Considerant lays down that a new 
organization of society should be upon the 
democratic, not revolutionary, principle of 
equality. It is a distinction rarely made 
by democratic writers and reformers, but 
the absence of which will explain half the 
confusion of their ideas, the distinction be- 
tween democratic equality, equality be- 
fore the law, and individual liberty. Equal- 
ity before the law may exist for the mass 
of the people in a despotical State, under 
a despotical constitution, over which they 
themselves shall have no power. Demo- 
cratic equality is a mixture of political 
and social ; of manners and political rights. 
In a pure democracy the majority is des- 
pot, and there is no constitution. Ina con- 
stitutional republican government, there 
may or there may not be social equality, 
but there is always perfect equality before 
the law, and what is of still greater value, 
there will be perfect individual liberty ; 
the entire constitution of society under 
such a government, being a system for the 
defence of the moral and established rights 
of the individual; “natural rights,” so- 
called, being entirely set aside by the very 
idea of a government of any kind. 

Now the idea of M. Considerant is that 
of a new organization of society upon a 
principle either of equality before the law, 
or of social equality, we know not which, 
perhaps both. There exists, says he, at 
present, no organization of industry what- 
ever, and in consequence, while political 
rights are theoretically possessed by all, a 
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new aristocracy has arisen, who monopo- 
lize everything, while the masses of the 
people are reduced to misery. Absolute 
liberty without organization means the 
abandonment of the feeble multitude to the 
mercy of the powerful few. 

We discover here a most important con- 
ception, for which we are obliged to give 
all due honor to the memory of Fourier, 
who first announced it, and who was, per- 
haps, the first clearly to conceive it. The 
idea of substituting for a vague and lawless 
competition, a system by which the indus- 
try of the weak and the ignorant shall be 
made available to their natural needs and 
lawful desires, and themselves liberated 
from the tyranny of the knowing few. To 
explain this idea more perfectly to the 
reader, let us make use of an analogy, as 
follows : 

The end and purpose of a Republican 
Government, is to maintain for each their 
moral, not natural, rights and liberties ; the 
aim of a true industrial organization is to 
secure for each a just return for his indus- 
try, according to the measure of his capa- 
city and usefulness. This return will not 
always be in money; it will be in every 
species of social advantage. It is, we be- 
lieve, unquestionably, the great merit of 
Fourier, to have put forth this idea as a 
basis of regular legislative action, or rather 
of organic action in society. Let us not 
dispute what cannot be denied, nor allow 
our contempt for the errors and scientific 
ignorance of Fourier,—for, of all the men 
who have written upon science with equal 
ability, with whose writings we are ac- 
quainted, we are obliged to pronounce him 
the most ignorant,—to bias our judgment 
or tempt us to deny him what is pre-emi- 
nently his, the honor of being the first who 
has applied a scientific intellect, and a 
modern philanthropy, to the problem of 
industrial reform. 

But to continue our analogy. To ren- 
der each man his due, the advantage which 
he claims for his industry and ability, is it 
not as necessary and as just, as to maintain 
his political rights, to defend him in his 
liberty and his legal equality ? 

The greatest honors have been accorded 
to those heroes and statesmen, who, re- 
garding men, not as slaves or tools, but 
as brothers and equals in the eye of God, 
have, during their life-time, by a direct 





personal influence, maintained justice and 
equality throughout their dominion. The 
character of the wise and philanthropical 
hero, as embodied in the fiction of Ulysses, 
excites our love and veneration. The char- 
acter of such a man, enlightened by Chris- 
tianity and science, is represented in the 
traits of a free and perfect republican con- 
stitution ; the man is taken away, and no 
longer governs ; his wisdom only remains 
embodied in the laws, which govern after 
him. A republican constitution substitutes 
a body of laws for personal wisdom and 
philanthropy; this wisdom and _philan- 
thropy being purged of all individuality, 
becomes perpetual, and represents the 
mind, or presiding genius of the State. We 
are no longer dependent upon the acci- 
dents of mortality for a good government : 
for, when our Washington, our modern 
Ulysses, perishes, he leaves his soul be- 
hind him, incorporated in the laws—he and 
his fellows. 

So at length it must be with those rights 
which belong individually to, and are creat- 
ed by, the mind and labor of each man. 
There will, by and by, we doubt not, be 
a system of industrial organization, that 
will give each man his due; we say of the 
future state that it is under God’s govern- 
ment, and that there each man has his 
due, and the efforts of wisdom are to as- 
similate human society more and more 
nearly to the divine ideal. 

But to the analogy. When a just man 
employs laborers, all get their due, accor- 
ding to their ability and industry, as far 
as in him lies; when a good despot gov- 
erns, all men are equal before him, as be- 
fore God. We have now established a 
substitute for a good despotism, in a sys- 
tem of laws; we wish now to establish a 
substitute for a good master, in a system 
of industrial organization. So far the 
analogy, and so far the praise of Fourier. 

The odious mechanism of unlimited com- 
petition continually traverses the justice of 
the republican State; it breaks in upon 
the system of the State in its minuter de- 
tails, and renders justice abortive; the 
workman strives against the workman ; the 
capitalist against the capitalist; life be- 
comes a silent and secret warfare; exist- 
ence becomes strategic and dishonest, and 
were it not that every man, as a consumer 
of products, becomes so far a master and 
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employer himself, society would become 
utterly heartless and corrupt. By the 
equalization of conditions in the republican 
state, by the equal distribution of proper- 
ty, by the accumulation of wealth by every 
individual, a balance is maintained, each 
man being at once master and slave, em- 
ployer and employed, which is indeed the 
solution of the problem ; for, in this solu- 
tion, we find that as the capacity, so will 
be the production and consumption—pro- 
duction and consumption are equal when 
the individual is fully employed. With 
all the necessary means and appurtenances 
to a healthy employment, we shall find 
that his production exceeds what he con- 
sumes, by at least the sum that is necessary 
for the support of those that are depend- 
ent upon him by nature. 

Practically, therefore, the problem is, 
that every man’s industry and ability shall 
be employed and paid. If his industry 
alone were paid, other things being equal, 
he would support only himself; but hu- 
man nature is so constructed that it is 
necessary for one to support many, and to 
this end we have ability, talent added to in- 
dustry, to enslave the powers of nature, and 
with less labor, to produce a greater result. 

And now, perhaps, we are able to state 
clearly the secret of the mal-condition of in- 
dustrial society. Itis that ability employs, 
as its tools, not merely the powers of nature, 
but man himself; it openly, and by violence, 
or cunningly, and by stratagem, entraps 
and employs the industry of men at a dis- 
advantage to themselves: this is ability 
operating apart from justice. 

To secure for labor its just reward, and 
to give to all ability its proper employ- 
ment is, therefore, a problem of the same 
character, but operating in a narrower, 
though not a less difficult sphere, as that 
which occupied the mind of that man, 
whoever he was, who first conceived the 
idea of a constitutional Republic. 

Industrial organization of workmen in 
bands, classes, troops and phalanxes, ac- 
cording to their several talents, at the 
several times of the activities of this talent, 
under the supervision of a college of in- 
dustry, to which we must add,—clothed, 
(of necessity !) with absolute control—is 
the remedy proposed by Fourier. 

The first condition of his phalanx, and the 
reason of the failure hitherto of all experi- 





ments in this wise, is, that there must be 
somewhere lodged an absolute controlling 
authority, supported by the law of the 
land, like that of a ship master or an army 
officer, or of the superintendent of a peni- 
tentiary, to enforce the industrial regu- 
lations and carry out the idea of the foun- 
der; for it is the singularity of this idea, 
that it takes for granted, that each man 
will prefer to employ that talent with 
which he is most largely gifted, at such 
time as it may be best exercised: this, 
however, is not the fact; and hence the 
necessity for a despotic organization. 

Again—society and not the individual 
stands first in the system of Fourier. It is 
not Jack or William, whose happiness 
is of so much importance, but society— 
the entire mass. There is, however, in 
the little soul of Jack and William a 
principle which obliges them to regard 
themselves, individually, as of greater im- 
portance than all the world beside: that 
principle is pride and the love of self. The 
individual will not work for society ; a man 
will work for hitaself, and for those he 
loves, and for those who depend upon him, 
but we deny absolutely that he will work 
for abstract society. 

The first necessity, the fundamental 
stimulus, the prime mover of any indus- 
trial system, that means to have an exist- 
ence, must be, that each person in it 
works not for the common good, but for 
himself, and for those he loves, and for 
those who depend upon him. 

We conceive, therefore, that the idea of 
Fourier, though excellent in its spirit and 
design, fails utterly in the plan of its accom- 
plishment; for the proof of which we appeal 
to the experience of the past twenty years. 

Again—it is seldom considered that this 
new power, miscalled a monied aristocracy, 
and sometimes a Bank Baronetcy, is not 
an aristocracy, and has in it nothing of the 
aristocratic. Aristocracy consists in the 
inheritance of political privileges, conferred 
upon families by law, and supported by 
the perpetuity of estates. The power 
given by the possession of large sums of 
money, Is a power that lapses rapidly from 
hand to hand, and is, when possessed, an 
adventitious and accidental, and not an 
acknowledged, personal authority. So- 
ciety is the antagonist of the monied 
power, a power which slips, like water, 
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from hand to hand, in the transmission of 
a coin. The beggar boy who carries 
coppers to the apple woman, and com- 
mands her obsequious attention by the 
outlay of a cent, is momentarily, by the 
possession of the brass, a monied aristo- 
crat ; but we make bold to say that society 
suffers little damage by the momentary 
rise of so absurd a relationship ; the cop- 
pers being transferred to the apple-woman, 
so much of power and confidence as they 
carry with them goes over to her side, 
and things, as in heaven, are made even. 

Hence it is that we are not disposed to 
indulge in invectives against the nch. The 
rich to-day are not the rich to-morrow. 
The monied body is a soulless and irre- 
sponsible idea. 

Nor are we more disposed to give way 
to an exaggerated passion for the suffering 
and virtuous poor; since the poor of to- 
day were, perhaps, the rich of yesterday, 
and will be the rich of to-morrow. The 
poor are not, with us, a class or a caste: 
we, too, have been poor, it may be, but 
we scorn to take pity upon ourselves. 

In seeking, therefore, for a cause of the 
mischief, for a something to blame, we 
must look to the incompleteness, the im- 
perfection of the means and ways of in- 
dustry, and of the slowness and difficulty 
with which the wants and surpluses of 
one man are made known to the rest of 
society. This evil is to be met by a more 
complete and uniform system of public 
education, by the establishment of labor 
associations on the system of mutual aid ; 
by the protection of the industry of the 
country against an unjust and overpower- 
ing foreign competition ; (the Fourierite is, 
of necessity, a proteciionist,) by facilitat- 
ing the means of exchange, both of money 
and of goods; by the extension of the 
system of roads, bringing each man nearer 
to his neighbor; by the suppression of 
every trace of monopoly or corporate 
privilege, except such as are necessary for 
the development of new resources, and the 
encouragement of new inventions. In 
short, by proceeding, as we have begun, 
in a broad and liberal system of industrial 
reform, embracing every department of 
education, of labor, and of control; above 
all we must be patient; ideas themselves 
move slowly, much more do the reforms 
which follow them. 





“Society,” says Considerant, “is tending 
toa division into two great classes, the 
capitalists, and those who live dependent 
upon capital;” but this is not what M. 
Considerant would make it, a phenomenon 
which characterizes civilization; for, in 
America, which now forms a very con- 
siderable portion of the civilized world, 
property changes hands, passing from rich 
to poor, and from poor to rich, with such 
wonderful rapidity, that a period of twenty 
years is sufficient to alter the grades of 
society, from highest to lowest. More 
than ninety men of business out of a hun- 
dred fail once in their lives, and the great 
majority several times. A property of 
£4,000 sterling is luxury in the country, 
respectability in the cities. The ruling 
members of society are the lawyers, di- 
vines and editors; merchants being not 
frequently educated men, control public 
movements as a body ; rarely by individu- 
al influence: it is esteemed easier to make 
money than to keep it. Speculators lose 
all in the end in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hnndred. Of monied corporations, for 
one that is rich, an hundred are in debt ; 
the money lenders are chiefly the banks— 
combinations of small capitals and savings 
of labor. In America we know of but 
one class who transmit political power 
fram father to son, and who are to be re- 
garded as strictly and properly a ruling 
class, viz., the large planters of the South ; 
who, taken altogether, with their families, 
will not make a population equal to that 
of the city of New York. The power 
which they hold is political, and is the re- 
sult of constitutional arrangements ; since 
the property which they represent, is not 
equal in the value of its products to those 
of the single State of Massachusetts. 

A great deal is said of the power of 
the manufacturing classes who represent 
and control a greater part of the personal 
property and floating capital of the North ; 
but even they cannot procure a protective 
duty to enable them to employ their riches 
to advantage ; they are, with few excep- 
tions, men of moderate capital, who have 
entrusted their money to the management 
of skillful business men, and to the manu- 
facturing agents. It is also to be remem- 
bered that there is no consolidation of the 
great manufacturing companies ; they are 
rivals to each other in the different States 
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of the Union, and their political efforts 
have been thus far confined to the pro- 
curing of protection for the artisans who 
work in their factories, against the de- 
pressing influence of English competition. 
There is no monied aristocracy in Ameri- 
ca; for the reason, first, that there is no 
aristocracy proper, and that fortunes are 
made and lost within the year; and that 
the son wastes the accumulated riches of 
the father. Nor is it possible for the pos- 
sessor of vast estates in America, who has 
been the maker of his own fortune, to ex- 
ercise political influence ; the habits of his 
life forbid it ; he is not eloquent, he is not 
courteous; his tenants are not for life, 
and if they do not like him they will leave 
him; his agents and dependents are not 
controlled by him; they can leave him 
and seek other situations; he cannot hin- 
der their success ; his time and his thoughts 
are wholly occupied in keeping together 
the monstrous aggregate of his posses- 
sions ; he is looked upon even with pity, as 
a man overpowered with care, and whose 
anxieties can terminate only with his life. 

The monied aristocracy in Europe, says 
M. Considerant, has become the master of 
kings and governments; but it is not so 
with us ; our government is not dependent 
for its existence upon a loan. The mon- 
archies and aristocracies of Europe, mak- 
ing a virtue of necessity, have adopted the 
maxim that a public debt is in some mea- 
sure necessary to the stability of the State ; 
the art of government seems to have been 
summed up ina sentence: borrow to make 
war, lay taxes to pay the interest. ‘The 
refunding of the principal does not enter 
into their calculations, and therefore it 
is that financiers become the masters 
of governments; that money lenders and 
brokers are able to advise and manage kings 
and parliaments ; that great fortunes are 
great political powers; that the rich be- 
come richer, the poor poorer; that Europe is 
continually rushing into revolutions. 

M. Considerant, borrowing from Fouri- 
er, claims that capital, labor and talent, 
are the three elements of production; the 
great primitive means of social develop- 
ment. ‘Talent, or more properly ability, 
—_ to labor a wider and more profitable 

irection ; for the development of ability 
a stimulus is needed; the stimulus of want 
or of necessity. By the system of Fourier, 





we venture to say, this stimulus would be 
taken away, and men would be content, 
working for the common good, with a 
moderate provision, such as might be at- 
tained with a moderate ability. The great 
Lord Hardwicke remarked, that successful 
English lawyers, who had come to great 
honors in the State, attained to eminence 
chiefly because they began with nothing. 
The finest productions of human genius, 
the most enchanting works of art, the 
most daring and fruitful enterprises, and 
the deeds of greatest generosity and mag- 
nanimity have been the offspring of neces- 
sity and pain; or of what is almost an 
equal stimulus, of solitary ambition, work- 
ing out for itself, alone and unregarded, 
out of such rude material as chance 
might offer, some imperishable memo- 
rial; and the happiest moments of a 
virtuous and cultivated life are those 
which place us, by a powerful and delicate 
sympathy, in communion with minds thus 
struggling; as with heroes achieving 
victory against hope—with investigators 
detecting a law of nature by some rude 
experiment—with philosophers, like Epic- 
tetus, pressing the wine of consolation 
from the bitter fennel-leaf of adversity. 
Let us imagine, for a period of a thousand 
years, if such a sensual monotony can 
enter the imagination, the history of a na- 
tion reared in phalanxes, educated by 
scores and thousands, confounded in a 
well-ordered army, so well-ordered and so 
conducted as to sink the individual in the 
system; would not one rather struggle 
through a short life, and perish early, 
leaving some memento of character de- 
veloped in the strife against fortune, were 
it only to have it written upon one’s tomb- 
stone, to be overgrown with moss after 
the fourth generation, that he, whose 
remains lie here, strove well with adver- 
sity during his honest life, and was a good 
citizen, a good father, a good neighbor in 
the ancient fashion, than to live a second 
century vegetating undistinguished among 
the industrial herd of a well-ordered, well- 
governed, well-fed phalanx ? 

Capital, labor and talent—capital pos- 
sessed by an individual with all its risks 
and contingencies is a source of pride and 
of enjoyment; the possession of it, if it 
be but ten dollars, and be true capital, 
which he may lay by and not use. 
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Tux author of the ensuing essay has 
no reference to, and is but imperfectly 
acquainted with the Phonographic or An- 
Jo-Saxon system of Mr. Pitman of Eng- 
bind, and of Messrs. Andrews and Boyle 
of Boston, which notwithstanding the pre- 
judices so gene rally entertained “by oe 
ars towards innovations of this kind, 
against any attempts to disturb the aii 
graphic standard and fixed forms of the 
language, appears to have met with some 
degree of favor and encourgement from 
the public. The strange and uncouth form, 
however, of some of the characters devised 
by the authors of the system to express 
dipthongal and other sounds, are little 
calculated to recommend them to general 
adoption ; or to improve or beautify the 
aspect of the language, which as we hum- 
bly think, ought to form a part of every 
such scheme. The attempt, also, to ef- 
fect a literal adaptation of the spelling to 
the pronunciation, can only be productive 
of discord and confusion; or will neither 
tend to symmetrize the former, or soften 
the hissing hardness of the latter, which 
occasions it to grate so unpleasantly on the 
ears of foreigners, and renders the Eng- 


lish the least agreeable of the cultivated 


languages of Europe—though it other- 
wise yields to none in copiousness and sig- 
nificance, or in dignity and force. A su- 
perior degree, therefore, of tact and taste, 
a nice sense of symmetry, and a finely at- 
tuned ear, should be possessed by those 
who undertake to modify, or who would 
simplify and improve it. But before en- 
tering upon the main subject of the ensu- 
ing essay, we will offer a few remarks 
upon a topic intimately connected with it ; 
which though it has been much discussed 
of late, both in England and this country, 
is still, as we humbly think, but imperfect- 
ly understood by the public, or by au- 
thors and publishers, who are particularly 
interested in having it put in its true light, 
and finally set at rest. 

In an article on Griswold’s “ Prose Wri- 
ters of America,” which appeared not Jong 
since in the “ Westminster Review,” the 








following remarks occur on the subject of 
International Copy-right. ‘The system 
of legalized free-booty, that right of bor- 
der-foray, which enables an American 
publisher to appropriate the labors of an 
English author, and defraud him of his 
hire, has been, by a most just retribution, 
the bane of American literature. Thanks 
to this system, authorship by profession, 
is in America, a career if not impossible 
and unknown, at least one to which the 
entrance is fenced off by difficulties that 
must deter many from venturing upon it. 
On this point, Mr. Griswold speaks with 
authority.” The Reviewer then quotes at 
length a passage from Mr. Griswold, of 
which, however, the following portion 
alone has any direct bearing on the sub- 
ject. ‘A short time before Mr. Wash- 
ington Irving was appointed Minister to 
Spain, he undertook to dispose of a pro- 
duction of merit, written by an American 
who had not established a commanding 
name in the literary market, but found it 
impossible to get an offer from any of the 
principal publishers. ” They even de- 
clined, he states, “to publish ‘it at the au- 
thor’s cost! alledging” (and truly) “ that 
it was not worth thei sir while to trouble 
themselves about native works, of doubt- 
ful success, while they could pick and 
choose among the successful works daily 
poured out ~ of the British press — for 
the copy-right of which they had no- 
thing to pay.”” We cannot but think, that 
both Mr. Griswold and the Westminster 
Reviewers, are equally mistaken in con- 
sidering the disadvantages under which 
our literature labors, of being thus in a 
manner thrust aside, and thrown into the 
shade, by that of the mother-country, as 
mainly owing to the want of a copy-right 
law, which shall secure to English as well 
as American writers, an exclusive and 
equitable property in their works. The 
passage of such a law, which has been so 
long and so urgently called for, as a meas- 
ure calculated to promote the interests of 
our literature, and an act of justice due to 
foreign writers, would, we are persuaded, 
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do but little towards effecting the objects 
aimed at by its advocates, and which they 
so confidently expect to accomplish by it. 
For the true source of the evil complained 
of, and which it is designed to remedy, 
lies far deeper than is generally supposed, 
and forms a difficulty, that must first be 
clearly understood and appreciated, before 
the radical treatment which the case re- 
quires, can either be attempted, or suc- 
cessfully entered upon. 

The injustice practised towards English 
writers, by American publishers, and the 
discouragement under which our own lit- 
erature labors, from the ascendancy of that 
of the mother country among us, are evils 
properly due—not so much to the want 
of a copy-right law—as to the community 
of language existing between the two 
countries—a circumstance, unusual in the 
relations of independent nations, and which 
is necessarily attended by disadvantages 
and inconveniences, which no act of ordi- 
nary legislation can either effectually coun- 
teract, or partially remedy. In addition 
to this, the almost actual contact into 
which the two countries have been brought, 
by means of the space-annihilating powers 
of steam ; or by the rapidity with which 
the transit over the Atlantic is now effect- 
ed, renders a work published in London, 
nearly as easily accessible to readers on 
this side of the water, as one simulta- 
neously issued in New York or Phila- 
delphia. Hence, the intellectual influence 
which the mother country necessarily and 
naturally exercises over us, through her 
literature and language, is artificially ex- 
tended, and daily strengthened and con- 
firmed, by the increased facility of com- 
munication between the two countries; 
and this again leads, by necessary conse- 
quence, to the practices on the part of our 
publishers, so much complained of by 
British writers. In a word, we naturally 
enough, under such circumstances, demur 
to giving the English author a second mo- 
nopoly in this country, where a reprint of 
his work, at least, operates to extend its 
circulation and fame—though it may di- 
minish the profit which he might other- 
wise derive from it, both at home and 
abroad. For the copy-right which he en- 
joys thereby, securing to him all that he 
can ask from his own government, gives 
him more than he can reasonably ask or 





expect from any other.* If the fame of 
his writings extend to other countries, 
those countries stand towards him in the 
relation of posterity, or in a position so far 
analogous to it, as to render it unreason- 
able for him to expect from the one anything 
more than he hopes to receive from the 
other, or that wide-spread renown, which 
is so nearly equivalent to the after-glory, 
which forms the reward and crowning re- 
compense of genius and true ambition. 
Nor can he, as a non-resident, with any 
justice demand to be placed on an equal 
footing, as respects the right of property, 
with the alien or denizen; who owes the 
protection he receives to actual inhabit- 
ancy; or ona better footing than the 
holder of a patent, whose privilege is con- 
fined to the land of his birth. The rela- 
tion we bear to England, as her juniors, or 
descendants, places us, in this country, 
still more in the position of posterity to- 
wards her; and we may surely, at any 
rate, be allowed to pluck from the exuber- 
ant tree of knowledge, which she has so 
effectually secured against domestic depre- 
dation, the fruits that hung over the high- 
way which a common language has estab- 
lished between us: the more especially, 
as we are cultivating a promising crop of 
our own, to which we are perfectly willing 
that she should help herself in turn, and 
continue to do so, however rich and abun- 
dant it may become. If, then, we desire 
to put an end to the injustice complained 
of by English writers, and to give an im- 

ulse to our own literature, by freeing it 
from the chilling adumbration to which it 
is at present subjected, by that of the 
mother country, we must gird up our 
loins for some stronger and more compre- 
hensive measure than that of passing an 
international copy-right law—which, we 
repeat, can do but little towards effecting 
the object aimed at, and realizing the ad- 
vantages which its advocates so fondly 
anticipate from it. Though it may give a 
just protection to the authors of both 
countries, and, in so far, promote their 





* In the instance of a translation, no claim of 
this kind is set up; and the community of lan- 
guage, which happens to exist between this 
country and England, surely does not vary the 
principle involved, or addany feature of injustice 
to the case between British writers or American 
publishers. 
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individual or pecuniary interests; it can 
do little towards counteracting the “ in- 
fluence unbenign,” which the elder country 
exercises over the minds of her descend- 
ants, and must ever exercise, while this 
unpropitious state of things lasts, or is 
permitted to continue. ‘The following 
views and suggestions, therefore, will, we 
hope, be indulgently received, as they are 
submitted without any ambition or wish to 
constrain the opinions of others, but are 
merely intended to pass for what they may 
be worth, among the theories and specu- 
lations of the day : 


“To ror Epiror or THE KNICKERBOCKER: 


“Sir: Having seen it it stated more than 
once in the public papers that I declined sub- 
scribing my name to the petition presented to 
Congress, during a former session, for an act 
of international copy-right, I beg leave, through 
your pages, to say, in explanation, that I de- 
clined, not from any hostility or indifference to 
the object of the petition, in favor of which my 
sentiments have always been openly expressed, 
but merely becaue I did not relish the phrase- 
ology of the petition, and because I expected to 
see the measure pressed from another quarter. 
I wro‘e about the same time, however, tomem- 
bers of Congress in support of the application. 

“ As no other petition has been sent to me for 
signature, and as silence on my part may be 
misconstrued, | now, as far as my name may be 
thought of any value, enrol it among those who 
pray most earnestly to Congress for this act of 
international equality. I consider it due, not 
only to foreign authors, to whose lucubrations 
we are so deeply indebted for constant instruc- 
tion and delight, but to our own native authors, 
who are implicated in the effects of the wrong 
done by our present laws. 

“For myself, my literary career, as an au- 
thor, is drawing to a close, and cannot be much 
affected by any disposition of this question ; 
but we have a young literature springing up, 
and daily unfolding itself with wonderful 
energy and luxuriance, which, as it promises 
to shed a grace and lustre upon the nation, de- 
serves all its fostering care. How much this 
growing literature may be retarded by the 
present state of our copy-right law, I had 
recently an instance, in the cavalier treatment 
of a work of merit, written by an American, 
who had not yet established a commanding 
name in the literary market. I undertook, as 
a friend, to dispose of it for him, but found it 
impossible to get an offer from any of our 
principal publishers. ‘They even declined to 
publish it at the author’s cost, alledging that it 
was not worth their while to trouble them- 
selves about native works of doubtful success 
while they: could pick and choose among the 





successful works daily poured out by the Brit- 
ish press, for which they had nothing to pay for 
copy-right. This simple fact spoke volumes 
to me, as [ trust it will do to all who peruse 
these lines. I do not mean to enter into the 
discussion of a subject that has already been 
treated so voluminously. 1 will barely observe 
that I have seen few arguments advanced 
against the proposed act that ought to weigh 
with intelligent and high-minded men; while I 
have noticed some that have been urged, so 
sordid and selfish in their nature, and so nar- 
row in the scope of their policy, as almost to be 
insulting to those to whom they are addressed. 

“ [ trust that, whenever this question comes 
before Congress, it will at once receive an 
action prompt and decided, and will be carried 
by an overwhelming, if not unanimous vote, 
worthy of an enlightened, a just, anda generous 
nation. Your obedient servant, 

“ Wasnincton Irvine.” 


“T had a little talk with Morier on copy- 
right. I told him that the English novelists, 
spite of our injustice to them, were ‘ dogs in 
the manger.’ No publisher would buy a novel 
from me, for instance, when they could get 
all his, and Bulwer’s and D’Israeli’s, and every- 
body’s else, for nothing. The consequence is, 
that American writers shrink from elaborate 
works, and spend their efforts on periodical 
writing, or do anything—follow any profession 
—rather than help the national literature and 
starve. The question then came very natur- 
ally, ‘Why does not Congress see this, and 
agree to mend the obvious injustice by a proper 
copy-right law ?’? Answer—because it would 
slightly raise the prices of literature, and short- 
sighted demagogues find excellent stuff for 
speeches in the advocacy of ‘ cheap books for 
the people.’ Resuli—that the people get no 
American books, and are impregnated ex- 
clusively by foreign writers, and with English 
and monarchial principles! But this begins to 
read like an essay.”— Willis’s Letters. 


As the want of an international copy- 
right law does not produce similar conse- 
quences in England, or operate to the 
discouragement of literature there, we 
cannot but wonder that Messrs. Irving 
and Willis should persist in attributing the 
state of things which they describe, and so 
eloquently lament, to a cause thus partial 
and unilateral in its effects. The ascend- 
ancy of the literature of England is, we 
repeat, the true cause of the depression of 
ours; and this, again, is due to the com- 
munity of language between the two 
countries; and the superior capital pos- 
sessed by British publishers, which enables 
them to embark more boldly in literary 
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enterprises, and to exhibit more liberality 
and spirit in their dealings with authors, 
than those in the United States have it in 
their power to do. 

The disadvantages under which we 
labor, both in an intellectual and national 
point of view, from our being compelled 
to use the language of a contemporary and 
rival nation—alien to us in many respects, 
and ages in advance of us in every depart- 
ment of knowledge and science—are so 
manifold and obvious, that we should deem 
it unnecessary to enlarge upon them here, 
if it were not our purpose to suggest the 
means by which, as we humbly t think, we 
may at least partially relieve ourselves— 
(if we have only the will and spirit to do 
so,) from the humiliating and tongue-tied 
condition to which we are virtually redu- 
ced, through the want of a national speech, 
and the bruw-beating course pursued to- 
wards us by our arrogant and jealous pa- 
rent, who, not content with the almost ex- 
clusive possessions of the literary arena, 
and as if fondly striving to arrest the pro- 
gress of time, would ever keep us, if we 
may judge by the censorious and dictato- 
rial tone assumed by her travelers and 
writers whenever they condescend, or have 
occasion to notice us; in a state of pupil- 
age and mental dependence, or in the posi- 
tion of minors, who are never to come of 
age. Affecting to regard the youthful 
errors and defects of her persecuted off- 
spring, as indications of an original moral 
proclivity, and intellectual inferiority ; or 
as the results of inherent vices in their 
character, she would convert the disad- 
vantages under which we labor, from our 
juniority as a nation, into foils to her own 
greatness and perfections, or to those at- 
tainments in civilization and social improve- 
ment which she owes, in part to accident, 
and in part totime. While, then, we thus 
occupy for the present, this subordinate or 
rear-rank position, in relation to the mother 
country, it cannot but be seen, that we 
must be condemned ever to hold that posi- 
tion, while we continue to use a language 
common to both countries; by which we 
are ina manner, forcibly confined to the 
beaten circle of British precedent and 
British literature*—a literature which, 





* The community of language, also operates 
to draw a screen or dark curtain between us and 





however deeply embedded may be our 
prejudices in its favor—is greatly and rad- 
ically defective in most, if not all of its de- 
partments ; and is animated by a much less 
liberal and catholic spirit, than that of 
France, Germany, and Italy: countries, in 
which the human mind took an earlier 
start, and achieved far more brilliant tri- 
umphs, both in letters and the fine arts, 
than it has ever done, or is ever likely to 
do in England. To the mother marks or 
womb spots, which a colonial people are 
ever doomed to bear about them—like the 
offspring of diseased parents—(as such a 
people always are—) it is to be added, 
(according to British writers,) the pecu- 
liarity of a blundering pronunciation, and 
provincial style of writing, patioinety of 
expression, nearly as impossible to be got 
over as original lameness, or any other 
hereditary defect. As respects our own 
case, another evil connected with this state 
of things is, the too near or familiar ap- 
proximation in which weare thereby placed, 
to our tongues-men, and elders in civili- 
zation and refinement, which exposes us to 
a species of domestic espionage, and scruti- 
ny, which they avail themselves of for the 
most illiberal and often for the most treach- 
erous purposes. The language in a word, 
serves as a species of intellectual micro- 
scope, or magnetic telegraph in their 
hands, and deprives us of that arms-length 
and independent position, which it is as 
necessary for nations, as for individuals, to 
maintain towards each other. England, 
not only triumphs in the mental dominion, 
which she thus despotically exercises over 
us, but deeming herself secure in dictator- 
ship, apparently so firmly founded, uses it 
as she did her colonial power, only for the 
purposes of tyranny and oppression, and 
not merely refuses, with a Turkish jealousy, 
to “ bear us as brothers near the throne,” 
but would, as of yore, “bind us in all 
cases whatsoever ;’’ assuming “ to read to 
us,’ and haughtily bidding us “ get behind 
her,” whenever we venture or attempt, 
artubus infirmis, with yet trembling steps, 
to enter the intellectual arena, and contend 





foreign countries, by iesliaties our minds with 
British prejudices, of all others the most illiberal 
and inveterate, and shutting out the information 
and enlightenment, which, but for the interposi- 
tion of this offuscating medium, we might derive 
from other sources. 
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with her there for the growns and prizes 
of literary glory. Our condition then is 
indeed an unfortunate one, in thus having 
to deal with a rival, who, contrary to all 
fair play, regards our errors and defects, | 
not as the deficiencies and imperfections of 
youth, but as subjects of inviduous com- 
parison, or as foils to her own accomplish- 
ments and superior attainments, and to 
those advantages which she owes partly to 
accident, or to ancestry and time. She is 
hence, ever exhibiting the unnatural spec- 
tacle of the grown eagle, making war upon 
her yet svarcely fledged, and once cherish- 
ed offspring, and maliciously plucking and 
scattering their young plumes to the winds, 
through an envious apprehension that they 
may one day bear them to a loftier and 
more sunward flight than her own, The 
community of language at present existing 
between the two countries, while it tends 
to confine our range of thought and study 
within the beaten track of English litera- 
ture, and render us the Follower, rather 
than the Hival of our great Parent, in the 
race of improvement and renown—engen- 
ders also, an imitative and unnational spirit, 
that insensibly leads us to mould our man- 
ners and habits, and even our modes of 
thinking, into a species of colonial conform- 
ity to the standards prescribed to us by 
the mother country, so that, though freed | 
from her civil control, we still bear, like | 
released captives, the wrist and ancle marks | 
of the political and intellectual manacles | 
by which we were once bound to the wheels 
of the crushing Juggernaut of her mighty 
power. For whatever may be the natural 
intelligence, or inborn genius of a people 
of exotic origin, the early impressure of 
antiquated ideas, hereditary manners, and 
parental prejudices—is always too strong 
to be overcome, or entirely effaced, either 
by the process of growth, or the file and 
burnisher of education—or even the more 
potent influence of political institutions.* 





— 


* Otherwise, it must be admitted that the pro- 
gress of truth and social amelioration, is always 
more facile and rapid—as being less obstructed 
by custom, and rooted prejudices—among such a 
people, than in older nations, and they are much 
more apt to suffer from an embarass de richess, 
or a superflow of knowledge, running superficially 
over the public mind, than from any want of in- | 
formation, or of the means of improvement. Hence | 
it is, that we exhibit asa people, the anomaly of | 





| miles out of sight cheaper.” 
| ing is another specimen in the same vein: 


| the water. 
| for an introduction, or an endorsement of 


| ization. 


Of the extent to which the arrogance and 
huffing insolence of British criticism is 
now carried towards this country, some 
faint ideas may be formed from the follow- 
ing passages, extracted from an article in 
alate No. of the Loreign Quarterly Re- 
view, a work published in England, and 
extensively circulated on the continent, as 
well as on this side of the Atlantic. ‘‘ Amer- 
ican poetry,” the Reviewer tells us, “al- 
ways reminds him of the advertisements in 
newspapers, headed, ‘ The best substitute 
for silver ; and if it be not the genuine 
thing, it looks just as handsome, and is 
‘The follow- 


“ We are far from regarding it as a just 


ground of reproach to the Americans, that 
| their poetry is little better than a far off 
| echo of the Fatherland, but we think it is 
a reproach to them, that they should be 


eternally thrusting their pretensions to the 
poetical character in the face of the edu- 
cated nations.” Hence, then, the publi- 


cation of an American volume of poetry, 


designed to attract attention abroad, is 


| considered as an act of presumption, re- 
| quiring to be checked and sharply repre- 


hended by our self-constituted censor and 
still unappeased foe, on the other side of 
We should wait, we suppose, 


our respectability, from our more accred- 
ited Parent and Preceptor, before ventur- 
ing upon the mere strength of our own 
merits, and our independent position as a 


nation, into the company of our elders and 


superiors in knowledge, intellect, and civil- 
We see by the quotations just 
given, that not even the voice of the Muses, 
whose magic tones of old— 


* E’en soothed the gloomy King of Hell, 
And calmed to rest the stormy tlood—” * 


an overgrowth of body, and precocity of know- 
ledge, combined with an unadvancing character, 
and comparatively stationary state of intellect, 
which, though not incompatible with that mere 
physical greatness, which springs from a prosper- 
ous condition of the industrial arts, or those that 
contribute to the conveniences and social com forts 
of life; are adverse to, if they do not wholly 
preclude anything like a successful progress in 
solid wisdom, or in moral improvement, and true 
glory. 
* Chorus to Electra. 
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or the ardors “ committed to the lyre,” * by 
a Bryant, and a Clifton, a Dana and a 
Longfellow, can suspend for a moment, or 
lull to silence the malignant barking of 
the triple-headed Cerberus, who has plant- 
ed himself before the portal of Fame, to 
prevent the ingress there of the young 
Hercules of the West; who, bearing the 
Hesperian fruits of Liberty in his hands, 
and crowned with the wreaths of prowess 
and renown, advances with never faltering 
mv a to the accomplishment of his glorious 
and immortal destiny. Mr. Cooper, our 
distinguished novelist, in one of his recent 
works, has expressed his regret that there 
is not more independence of mind among 
us, particularly as regards England. 
“Speaking,” he says, “the same lan- 
guage, and reading the same literature, 
we are particularly in danger of thinking 
English thoughts, and that too, with too 
great prejudices,’ &c. He again observes 
that, “ No nation can be truly great which 
does not do its own thinking, or which has 
not a method peculiar to itself. The time 
is yet to come, when a new American 
book, from a new or unknown author, shall 
be received as an English one,” “ ceteris 
paribus.” tis somewhat remarkable that 
Mr. Cooper, while expressing himself thus 
justly and boldly, seems not to be aware, 
or to perceive, that the arrogance on the 
part of English authors, and the want of 
intellectual independence in ours, of which 
he complains, is the necessary result of the 
community of language existing between 
the two countries. For, though we have 
cast off the political or governmental ties, 
which once connected us with the mother 
country, we must ever remain bound in 
her literary leading strings, or in a state of 
intellectual pupilage and dependence, 
while we continue to speak and write her 
language. + But though the formation of 





* “ Spirat adhue amor, 
ivuntque commissi calores 
Eoliz ifidibus Puelce.”—Horacer. 
Breathes still the love 
And live the ardors of the Eolian Maid, 
Committed to her lyre. 

+ That an entirely extran eous civilization can 
itself do little for a people, is equally undeni- 
able— 

Better a nation’s life, however slow, 


That is its own, than any strength or wealth 
Conferred or cultured by friend or foe. 


Thus, the problem will always be found to com- 





a new language, would probably require 
by no means so high an exertion of inge- 
nuity and genius as is generally sup- 
posed—as the elaborate and perfect struc- 
ture of the Sanscrit, believed by many 
scholars to be a Brahminical invention, 
and the famous Formosan imposture of the 
celebrated Psalmanazar would seem to 
prove—an attempt to introduce it into 
use would, as the French phrase it, be 
another afar; and however conducted, 
would only end in exemplifying the truth 
of the old adage, that though one man may 
take the steed to water, a hundred cannot 
make him drink. Such, we say, would be 
the case, whatever might be the merits of 
the new tongue, even though it should 
roll upon the orbed accents, the polished 
vocables, and ever recurring vowels of the 
Spanish and Italian, or were worthy, like 
the “ glorious Greek,” to grace the lyre 
of Apollo, and the mouths of gods. The 
introduction, then, of a new language, 
among any people—however superior it 
might be to that in use, or which it might 
be desirable to displace—is not to be 
thought of; or could only be effected by 
a repetition of the miracle by which the 
builders of Babel were each so suddenly 
endowed with the gift of a seperate, and 
before unknown speech. Nevertheless, 
through the quickening effects of emigra- 
tions, conquests, and other equally modi- 
fying causes—the more primitive tongues 
undergo, in course of time, various 
changes, or become divided, sooner or 
later, into distinct dialects, which like vig- 
orous offshoots, spread at last so far from 
their native stems, as to serve in the end, 
or for all practical purposes, as so many 
separate languages, to nations of related 
races, or that are descended from the 





bine these two elements of progress—the accep- 
tation of the experience of more favored nations, 
and the internal development of its own. This, 
indeed, now seems most earnestly to occupy the 
mind of Nicholas. While requiring and encour- 
aging in his servants, the information and accom- 

lishments of well-educated European gentlemen, 

e labors to restore the use of the Russian lan- 
quage among the upper classes, While constantly 
invoking the greatness and wisdom of Peter, he 
is detaching his people from a blind adoration of 
foreign models, and turning their attention to na- 
tional objects and native talents.”—Hdinburgh 
Review, No. 160, for April, 1844—Art, “The 
Marquis de Custine’s Russia.” 
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same original stock. From the advanced 
state, however, of knowledge and enlight- 
enment to which England had attained 
at the period of the plantation of her 
American colonies, and the high degree of 
intellectual cultivation that now exists in 
both countries, similar mutations in the 
parent speech, or the growth of cognate 
dialects among her descendants founded 
upon it, could neither commence, nor can 
ever be brought about, by any change of 
circumstances or lapse of time. On the 
contrary, any such modification of the lan- 
guage becomes every day less practicable, 
through the operation of that law of 
knowledge which occasions it, like fluids, 
ever to seek its level—or, like light, to radi- 
ate as readily from new foci as from its 
original sources, and with increased power 
at undiminished effulgence. It is only, 
then, in a partial degree and by artificial 
means, that in any case such a modifica- 
tion of the English can be produced as to 
serve the purpose in view—that of drawing 
a dialectical line of demarcation between 
the two countries, however faint it may 
be, or though it should be no more 
strongly marked than by those slight pe- 
culiarities of speech which sometimes 
serve to distinguish the inhabitants of dif- 
ferent districts of the same country. For 
slight differences of this kind would answer 
equally well as national characteristics ; 
and hence, however trivial they might be, 
would still serve many important purposes ; 
would enable Americans readily to dis- 
tinguish each other abroad, and sometimes 
save the unprotected seaman from impress- 
ment, and thus be the means of removing 
a frequently-recurring cause of} collision 
between the two countries. It would, 
above all, serve to give distinctive features 
to, and stamp, however imperfectly, a 
more national and indigenous character 
upon our literature. For, though altera- 
tions in the spelling would not necessarily, 
or might not immediately produce any 
change in the pronunciation of the language, 
it may be expected, and would be almost 
sure to do so in the course of time. The 
disadvantages, then, under which we labor 
from the want of that great element of na- 
tional independence, an original speech, 
may, we think, be in part remedied, by so 
modifying the language—in partial con- 
formity to the views of Mr. Barlow, and 
VOL. IV, NO, IV, NEW SERIES. 





the authors of the Phonographic scheme— 
as to adapt the spelling to the pronuncia- 
tion ;* and next, by the adoption of a new 
character, or alphabet, which might be 
made an improvement upon that at pres- 
ent in use; or plainer and less complex, in 
conformity with our republican ideas and 
tastes. 

The Eayptiant (technically so called 
by printers) would, from its monumental 
strength, plainness, and appropriate sim- 
plicity, give a new and beautiful aspect to 
the written language; and would alone 
form a broad line of demarcation between 
the adopted dialect and the mother 
tongue. In addition to these expedients, 
the deling, or dropping of all mute and 
superfluous letters, and the substitution in 
other cases of vowels for consonants, 
wherever this can be done without mate- 
rially altering the sound of the words 
subjected to this process, would be rec- 
ommendable, and tend greatly to pro- 
mote the object in view. By dropping the 
o, for instance, in the class of adjectives 
ending in ous, as emulous, ambitious, in 
the same manner as the u has been in 
governor, honor, favor, &c., and the sub- 
stitution of i for yin all those words in 
which the latter awkward letter occurs, 
a latinized aspect would be given to the 
first, and an /talian termination to the last, 
that would tend greatly to improve the 
written form, and simplify the orthography 
of the language. The class of participles 
ending in ed might in many cases be 
written as proven sometimes is for proved, 
though this we believe is a Scotticism, not 
yet legitimated by English writers. The 
whole word would then be pronounced, 
and would besides be rendered decidedly 
more euphonious in sound. The words 
ambition, constitution, &c., might also 
with advantage be spelt as in Spanish— 





*In this character the letters are without fin- 
ish, and by a few slight alterations might be im- 
proved, or rendered still plainer, and therefore 
more simple and pleasing to the eye than they 
at present are. 

A similar suggestion in relation to this class 
of words was long ago made by Mr. Joel Barlow, 
in “The Appendix to the Columbiad,” where 
there occur some remarks on this subject, or on 
our present system of orthography, well worthy 
of attention; and which would not have failed to 
attract notice, had they appeared in any foreign 
publication or fashionable work of the day. 

28 
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ambicion, constitucion, &c., the ¢ giving 
the sound more nearly than the ¢, and 
tending to simplify the spelling.* The 
terminal and barbarous w might in like 
manner be elided from all those words 
which it now so much deforms; and 
sorroe, borroe, and morroe, &c., would 
present a soft and agreeable, instead of a 
barbarous and Russian aspect, and would 
require no change in the present pronun- 
siation. A few of the articles might also 
be altered without much difficulty. An 
accent over the ¢ in the article the, the 
substitution of z for s in as, and also as a 
sign of the plural, and of v for f in of, 
with other slight alterations that might be 
suggested, could be effected with little 
trouble, as the change in most cases would 
be in the spelling, and not in the pronun- 
ciation of the words thus modified. The 
restoration of the proper accent to all 
words derived from the Greek and Latin, 
by removing the stress on the antepenul- 
timate, so peculiar to the genius of the 
English language, back to the first syl- 
lable, as recommended by Walker, would 
tend still further to separate the new 
dialect from the mother tongue, an object 
which we have no less in view than the 
simplification of the spelling. “The first 
general rule,” observes Walker, “ that 
may be laid down is, that when words 
come to us whole from the Greek and 
Latin, the same accent ought to be pre- 
served as in the original: thus horizon, 
sonorous, decorum, dictator, gladiator, 
spectator, adulator, &c., preserve the ante- 
penultimate of the accent of the original ; 
and yet the antepenultimate tendency of 
eur language has placed the accent on the 
first syllable of orator, senator, auditor, 
cicatrice, plethora, &c., in opposition to the 
Latin pronunciation of these words, and 
would infallibly have done the same by 
abdomen, bitumen, and acumen, if the 
learned had not stepped in to rescue these 
classical words from the invasion of the 
Gothic accent, and to preserve the stress 
inviolably on the second syllable.” We 





* By spelling the ensuing words, as here 
given, namely —troubel, middel, doubel, &c., 
which we believe is recommended by Webster, 


® nearer conformity to the etymology of this 
class of terms would be effected; while their 
sound would be quite as much improved as their 
orthography, by the alterations, 





should also be for getting rid of the th 
and the ch, which prove such stumbling- 
blocks to, and are so generally unpro- 
nounceable by foreigners, even with the 
aid given them by Walker, in his descrip- 
tion of the process to be pursued, or the 
strange distortions of the lingual organs 
required, in uttering the word thin, and 
which will be found in the preface to his 
large Dictionary. Hence the substitution 
of some single consonant for the h,* 
which occurs in so many words, and forms 
a conjunction of consonants nearly unpro- 
nounceable by foreigners, would be an 
eligible improvement. Even the Ger- 
mans, accustomed as they are to perform 
miracles in the way of pronunciation, 
give the go-by (if we may judge by the 
general analogy existing between the two 
languages) to this combination of letters, 
and use the d instead, as das for that— 
deis for this, and so on, in numerous other 
words, That the present mode of spelling 
is not so fixed or ascertained as to render 
the changes we propose either so difficult, 
or of so innovating a character as they 
might at first appear to be, the following 
remarks of our great philologist, Mr. 
Noah Webster, will, we think, satisfactorily 
show. They eitherwise rather serve to 
countenance than to discourage the at- 
tempt to accommodate the spelling to the 
pronunciation; for as the latter is both 
more settled and less liable to variation 
than the former, the proposed change, by 
more closely assimilating them, would to 
the same extent tend to give fixity to the 
orthography, by placing it, if we may so 
phrase it, under the safeguard of the 
spoken speech, of which it would then 
convey the true sound and accent, instead 
of merely reflecting, in an obscure and 


——= 





* A general complaint made by foreigners 
learning English, is the frequent occurrence of 
the letters th, and the difficulty which they find 
in giving the words containing them their proper 
pronunciation. It is probably not known, even b 
those who are best acquainted with the Englis 
language, how frequently this difficult combination 
occurs, and they will be surprised when told, as 
we were upon ascertaining, that in an aggregate 
of 3570 words, composing twenty-seven extracts 
from many different standard writers, one word in 
every seven commences, includes, or terminates, 
with th. This short paragraph, containing 100 
words, includes 20, or nearly one word in five 
with this peculiarity. — National Intelligencer, 
May 12th, 1847. 
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imperfect manner, as it now does, the 
thousand and one dialects and derivations 
to which it is traced by etymologists and 
scholars : 


“The irregularities in the English orthog- 
raphy have always been a subject of deep re- 
gret, and several attempts have been made to 
banish them from the language. oe 
Such is the state of our written language, 
that our cilizens never become masters of us 
orthography without great difficulty and labor, 
anda great part of them never Warn to spell 
words with correctness. . . . . Tn re- 

rd to the acquisition of the language by 

oreigners, the evil of our irregular orthog- 
raphy is extensive beyond what is generally 
known or conceived. While the French and 
Italians have had the wisdom and policy to re- 
fine their respective languages, so as to render 
them almost the common language of all well- 
bred people in Europe, the English language, 
clothed in a barbarous orthography, is never 
learned by a foreigner but from necessity. 
. « + « « To complete the mischief, the 
progress of the arts, sciences, and Christianity 
among the heathen, is most seriously retarded 
by the difficulty of mastering our irregular 
orthography. From the period 
of the first Saxon writing, our language has 
been suffering changes in orthography. 
: To this day, the orthography of some 
classes of words is not settled, and in others it 
is settled in a manner to confound the learner, 
and mislead him into a false pronunciation. 
Nothing can be more disreputable to the lite- 
rary character of a nation than the history of 
English orthography, unless it is that of ortho- 
epy.* ‘ As our language is de- 
rived from various sources, and little or no 
attempt has been made to reduce the orthog- 
raphy to any regularity, the pronunciation of 
the language is subject to numerous anoma- 
lies."— Preface to Dictionary. 


Mr. Webster approves of the plan adopt- 
ed by Sheridan and Walker, of adding to 
each word a specimen of the spelling 
adapted to the sound,t and pronounces it 





* The above remark, from such an authority, 
serves to show thata field is open for American 
scholars, in which they might, with due industry 
and the exercise of a proper independence, shoot 
ahead of their British predecessors in philological 
research, and in improving the orthography, and 
giving fixity to the language. 

¢ The system of Walker, however, we need 
searcely say, is not to simplify the spelling, but 
rather to employ additional letters, and some- 
times even syllables, so as to represent, as far as 
practicable, the minutest inflections and shades 
of sound that occur in the pronunciation of the 

e as it is actually spoken. 





to be highly useful and rational. It is 
surely a striking instance of the force of 
prejudice, thus to make use of, without 
adopting this latter more convenient and 
rational mode of spelling—or to make it 
auxiliary to a difficult, unsettled, and pe- 
dantic system of orthography, by which 
the written furm of language is rendered 
hieroglyphic, instead of phonic—or little 
different from the picture-writing of the 
ancient Mexicans—through the attempt to 
represent the derivation instead of the 
sound of its various words and terms. In 
addition to the considerations which we 
have already urged, and the views we 
have quoted from Mr. Cooper, and other 
American writers, as forming inducements 
for our attempting the innovation wiich 
we have here ventured to recommend, it 
must be seen, that a second chop character 
(to use a Chinése phrase) must necessa- 
rily attach to our literature, and the Amer- 
ican mind be ever held in a state of intel- 
lectual pupilage and subjection, while we 
are enforced to speak and write the lan- 
guage of another people more advanced in 
the arts and letters than ourselves. It 
should further be borne in mind, that one 
war has already originated from this 
source, and that ,other similar collisions 
must inevitably ensue, from our growing 
naval strength and the difficulty of dis- 
tinguishing between the seamen of the 
two countries. The arrogance, also, nur- 
tured in the mind of the mother-country, 
by her ascendency in !iterature, and her 
consciousness of the influence which she 
thence exercises over the intellect and 
character of her descendants, is little cal- 
culated to lessen the chances of collision 
between the proud parent and her equally 
proud offspring. A native, or national 
language, forms the only groundwork of 
an original literature ; and even to this ad- 
vantage superior genius and constant pat- 
ronage must be superadded, in order to 
bring forth the higher and finer fruits of 
intellect and art. The genius of Rome, 
even with the aid of her national and no- 
ble language, could not shake off the in- 
fluence of those Attic models from which 
it “ first drew light’’—her literature still 
bearing the stamp of Grecian imitation in 
all its departments, except that of satire, 
in which it has put forth a thorny, but 
vigorous shoot, which may be considered 
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as the indigenous growth of her intellect- 
ual soil. If such be the case with Roman 
literature, what must be the future char- 
acter of ours, writing as we do in the lan- 
guage, and studying no other models than 
those of the parent country? The exam- 
ple of Europe, where the French has been 
adopted as the language of courts, and of 
the polite circles of society, and where the 
Latin was long used both in diplomacy 
and composition, sufficiently shows that 
there is nothing impracticable in the pro- 
posed scheme, which is merely to form 
and introduce a dialect of the existing na- 
tional speech, and a change of the charac- 
ter in which it is written—similar to that 
which took place when the Roman alpha- 
bet was substituted for the old black-let- 
ter or German text.* Where nations, in- 
fluenced by mere views of convenience or 
fashion, have adopted and effected such 
innovations as these, we should surely 
evince a lamentable want of spirit and en- 
ergy, in refusing to attempt an improve- 
ment which we are incited to make by 
so many considerations of patriotism and 
pride, and which in a literary point of 
view alone promises advantages which 
might be expected to recommend it to the 
patronage and support of every scholar 
and friend of American letters. By 
adapting the spelling to the pronunciation, 
the language would be much simplified, 
and the rudimental parts of education 
rendered far less difficult than they now 
are to the young. By a change in a few 
of the particles and prepositions, &c., 
which might be such as would render 
them both more euphonious and conve- 
nient, a sufficient demarcation between the 
two languages could be established to ef- 





* It was not until the Germans began to com- 
ay in their own language (their literati and 
iplomatists having previously used the French 
and Latin) that their literature took a start, and 
uired the splendor and repute which it now 
so justly enjoys. Rich and exuberant as it now 
is, it is not more than sixty years since Klop- 
stock and lone and a few other independent 
spirits, by discarding the French, and resolutely 
writing in, and cultivating their own and 
iginal language, gave an impulse to the litera- 
ture and the intellect of their country, that, like a 
stone thrown into a s t lake, created a 
movement that has continued ever since to spread 
in eyer-widening waves over the national mind. 





fect the object in view, and afford to the 
Ameriean mind an independent vehicle of 
thought and separate field for intellectual 
exertion. By causing the proposed sys- 
tem of orthography to be taught in our 
schools and colleges, and employing it in 
our diplomacy and public acts, another 
generation would both speak and use the 
new dialect, and would not fail to realize 
the advantages which so happy a disen- 
thralment of the national mind would be 
calculated to produce. It wants but a 
little national spirit and effort on the part 
of our scholars and literati to set a-going 
and successfully effect the proposed men- 
tal dismemberment from the mother-coun- 
try, who at present so insolently triumphs 
in our intellectual subjection and depend- 
ence. The too near effulgence of Brit- 
ish literature and genius dazzles and ob- 
tunds, rather than enlightens our native 
intellect, and the literary arena is crowded 
with foreign atheletz, who, crowned with 
the laurels of previous achievements, re- 
ceive beforehand the applauses of the 
spectators, and jostle the native competi- 
tors from the ring. The conquering 
stream poured from the British press 
crosses with a Missouri-like confluence, and 
colors through its whole course the strug- 
gling and exiguous current of American 
literature, and keeps down, like a perma- 
nent inundation, the natural growths of 
the soil. Committees of the scholars and 
literati of the country, corresponding and 
co-operating with each other, might easily 
arrange the details of the scheme—intro- 
duce it properly to the public—and cause 
it to be adopted, and successfully carried 
into effect. The language, modified in 
the manner here proposed, taught in our 
schools, and employed in our negotiations, 
public documents, and legislative enact- 
ments, would, in another generation, be- 
come the spoken language of the United 
States, and would thus lay the foundation 
of a national literature, no less solid, bril- 
liant, and original, than that of the mo- 
ther-country. In conclusion, the writer 
thinks it but candid and proper to say, that 
not much believing in the existence, on the 
part of his country, of the feelings and spirit 
to which he appeals, he should not have 
thought of bringing forward the scheme 
here advocated at the present time, but 
from the move made on the subject by 
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others,* which, as far as he has been able 
to ascertain its character, is, in his humble 
opinion, rather calculated to retard than 
savaase the reform which its authors de- 
sire to effect. A superior degree of tact 
and taste, a nice sense of symmetry, and 
a finely-attuned ear for euphony, should 
be possessed by those who would improve 
the aspect and pronunciation, and simpli- 
fy the orthography of the language. The 
writer repeats, that he considers the inno- 
vations on, and improvements of the lan- 
guage, here proposed, as requiring only 
the exertion of a little national spirit and 
patriotic perseverance on the part of our 
legislators and literati, to be successfully 
introduced, and finally carried through. 
A provincial spirit, however, or want of 
nationality, but too often characterizes a 
people of colonial origin. The influence 
which the mother-country exercises by 
means of her literature, and through the 
habits, customs, and manners which she 
has impressed upon her offspring, is, we 
are well aware, not to be overcome in a 
day. It will require a strenuous exertion, 
therefore, of reflective patriotism on the 
part of the people to break, or set about 
detaching the umbilical chord of the 
speech from which they first drew their 
intellectual life—the speech to which they 
lisped their first national accents, though 
it occasions them still to lisp, and causes 
every word they utter to form a Shibbo- 
leth, or degrading test of their schovl ac- 
quirements on the part of their pedagogue 
parent, who sets up as the final judge of 
the correctness of whatever they say,+ or 
venture to write in the language which 
they have inherited from her. This tyran- 
ny of the tongue, or domineering influence 





* See the ANGLO-SACSUN newspaper, 


published in Boston, and 
character and reformed spel 

+ English critics not only maintain that the 
language is incorrectly spoken in this country, 
but that the style of our writers is marked by 
provincialisms and inaccuracies, which seem to 
show that the renewed youth or national reju- 
venescence enjoyed by a colonial people is, as 
usual, accompanied by certain drawbacks and 
disadvantages, among which a partial oblivion 
of their mother tongue, a deterioration in man- 
ners, an imitative spirit, or want of originality, 
are the most conspicuous ; the mind not partici- 
pating in, it would appear, any of the benefits 
of this life-renewing process, or grinding over the 
body politic. 


he in the new 





which the parent country continues to ex- 
ercise over the national mind, might, we 
reiterate, by one brave and independent 
effort, be forever broken and got rid of; 
and we trust that this effort will yet be 
made, in spite of the prejudices which we 
shall have to overcome in making it, and 
the ridicule which may be employed 
against it by shallow wits and ephemeral 
scribblers, for 


“ Fools would be always on the laughing side.” 


A strict adaptation of the spelling to the 
pronunciation is, as we before said, no part 
of our scheme; as we should be for mak- 
ing some sacrifices of convenience, and 
many departures from the object in view, 
euphonia gracia—or for the sake of sound, 
and of symmetry and melody. But this 
is a matter of detail, and no specification 
of the instances in which this might be 
deemed advantageous or advisable need 
be made at this time.* The author of 
the article on the Anglo-Normans, in the 
12th number of the North British Review, 
takes occasion to observe that the revolu- 
tion wrought by the general progress of 
manufactures and commerce (during the 
Norman period) led to another equally 
memorable, the triumph of the Lnglish 
language over the Norman French, which 
was banished from the House of Com- 
mons at the end of the fourteenth century. 
“French was still, however, the official 
language of England, the language of all 
the higher classes. It was spoken by the 
king, the bishops, the judges, and by all 
the aristocracy and gentils hommes. It was 
the language taught their children as soon 
as they could speak; while the Saxon 
tongue occupied the degraded position of 
the Gaelic in Ireland in more modern 
times. At the same time, the 
vigorous growth of a native literature fa- 
vored the English, which was permitted, 
not ordered, to be used in pleadings before 
the civil courts, by a statute of Edward ILI. 
But the lawyers continued to interlard 





* A system of accentuation, by which the long 
and short sound of the letters should be regula- 
ted and fixed, would also form a proper and 
highly useful addition to the scheme. The au- 
thor, however, forbears entering into any details 
at this time, as being uncertain what reception a 
scheme of so extensive and innovatory a character 
may meet with from the public. 
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their speech with French phrases for a 
long time after. From the year 1400, or 
thereabouts, the public acts were drawn 
up alternately and indifferently in French 
and English. ‘The first bill of the lower 
House of Parliament that was written in the 
English language bears the date of 1425. 
* + + In order to be understood by the 
people, the Normans Saronized their 
speech as well as they could; and, on the 
other hand, in order to be understood by 
the upper classes, the people Normanized 
theirs. About the middle of the 
fourteenth century a great many poetical 
and imaginative works appeared in this 
new language ; sometimes the two tongues 
out of which it grew were used in every 
alternate couplet, or in every second line.” 
We thus see that the English language at 
length forced itself into general use, in the 
manner above described, and in spite of 
the opposition and influence of the more 
educated classes, who belonged to the 
dominant or conquering race. This strug- 
gle was surely far more difficult than 
would have been an attempt merely to 
change the character or modify the spell- 
ing of the existing language, in compli- 
ance with the indications held out by the 
pronunciation, and the strong inducement 
presented by the convenience with which 
such an innovation would be attended. It 
may be said, that the obstinacy with which 
the English maintained the struggle with 
the intrusive Normans, serves to show 
how difficult any attempt would be, even 
partially, to supersede it, or to modify it 
in the mode here proposed. The conve- 
nience, however, attending a simplifica- 
tion of the spelling, and the strong na- 
tional inducements which we have to 
adopt the other changes which we have 
suggested, are calculated, we think, to rec- 
ommend them to the favorable consider- 
ation of the more public-spirited and un- 
prejudiced portion of our scholars and 
literati, to overcome all objections, and 
pave the way for their successful introduc- 
tion. The present mode of spelling is, in 
fact, a sacrifice of convenience, and in our 
case, of national independence, to the mere 
pedantry of etymology, or toan object that 
could be as well effected by other means 
as by that of writing the language in a 
different manner from that in which it is 
spoken or pronounced. The objection 





that the etymology* of words, as traced in 
the spelling, would be lost sight of, and 
the significance of the language in this 
way impaired, must be seen to be wholly 
nugatory and untenable ; it being quite as 
easy to preserve the derivation of terms, 
or the history of their transmutations, in 
appropriate works, as by partially conform- 
ing their orthography to that of the origi- 
nals from which they sprung. The change 
in the language would not be as great as 
that which it underwent between the time 
of Chaucer and Shakspeare ; and nothing 
but a little national spirit and effort is ne- 
cessary to carry it through, and effect 
that final separation from the parent 
country, which is so essential both to our 
political and mental independence. 
Though we have noticed, and, as we trust, 
duly weighed the difficulties that stand in 
the way, and are calculated to prevent the 
adoption of the scheme which we have here 
ventured to propose, there is yet one ob- 
stacle to its success, which we have already 
adverted to, but which requires to be fur- 
ther dwelt upon, and on which we feel 
ourselves bound to speak out, with un- 
flinching firmness and patriotic candor. 
We repeat, then, that it behooves us to 
bear in mind, as a matter for profitable 
consideration, that a deficiency of national 
pride and feeling ever characterizes, and 
necessarily forms, one of the earlier weak- 
nesses of a people of colonial origin. For 
such a people naturally long continue to 
look back to the mother-country with min- 
gled feelings of affection and respect, which 
even the most unnatural ill-treatment on 
her part cannot alienate, or wholly destroy. 





* Dr. Johnson, in the preface to his Dictionary, 
refers to some of the projects broached in his 
time for adapting the spelling to the pronuncia- 
tion, but speaks of them with disapprobation ; 
giving, however, no valid or satisfactory reason 
for his preference of the present system of orthog- 
raphy, by which the language is spoken in one 
manner and written in another : merely urging 
that the etymology of the words ca by the 
proposed change lost sight of, or rendered 
more difficult to be traced. As we have no 
academy, like that of France, to settle and pre- 
serve the standard of the language, the National 
Institute, established at Washington, could, from 
its high literary and scientific standing, under- 
take and adjust the details of a national scheme 
of this extensive and innovatory character, should 
it attract attention or receive any countenance 
from the scholars and savans of our country. 
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This was sufficiently exemplified in the 
atient endurance and magnanimous for- 
Coane exhibited by us colonists towards 
England during the difficulties which pre- 
ceded the Revolution, and which arose out 
of the arbitrary and unkind course pur- 
sued and persevered in by the parent gov- 
ernment, and which was as impolitic as it 
was oppressive and unprovoked. The at- 
tachment of such a people to the Natale 
Solum, or land of their birth, is always of 

radual growth, and less strong than that 
felt towards the fatherland, or the nation 
from whom they sprung. For, as in the 
ease of individuals, the affection of the 
child for the parent is, as we need scarce- 
ly observe, far stronger than the feelings 
of local attachment, being indeed the orig- 
inal source of the latter feeling, which is 
founded on the early associations and en- 
dearing recollections that linger around 
the parental hearth, and the home in which 
we first experienced the care and shared 
the love of the authors of our being. The 
slow growth of these feelings is sufficient- 
ly shown, if there were no other proof at 
hand, by our continued encouragement of 
the system of foreign immigration, which, 
though we are accustomed to take credit 
for it, as an evidence of the superior libe- 
rality of our institutions, is merely one of 
those colonial habits which we have not 
yet outgrown ; but which, like an unshed 
tooth in the head of youth, forms a linger- 
ing proof of adolescence, or of our being 
still on the mere threshold of our national 
and political existence. For such a sys- 
tem, it is almost needless to say, could not 
for a moment be tolerated in an old coun- 
try, or by any indigenous or long independ- 
ent people, there being no instance of such 
a people ever admitting settlers or colo- 
nists among them—wholly alien to them in 
language, habits, and manners—-even where 
they had room for them, or possessed waste 
lands, in which they might be received, 
and conveniently accommodated. The 
present low state, then, of public sentiment 
among us, which occasions us to fraternize 
so easily with strangers, and all comers, 
and which proves that we have lost even 
the national pride and feeling which we 
brought with us from the mother-country, 
forms the chief obstacle to the success of 
a scheme which requires for its adoption 
the highest exertion of patriotism and 





national energy and spirit. A sectional 
feeling, indeed, much sooner grows up 
among such a people, than that animating 
and ennobling national sentiment, which 
informs the whole body politic, as with 
one soul; and which, to use the language 
of Fisher Ames, occasioned a Roman or 
Spartan ‘to feel as if the leprosy had 
broken out on his cheek, whenever the 
honor of his country was called in ques- 
tion, or its interests assailed.” Of the 
wretched and spurious cosmopolitism that 
occupies the place of true patriotism and 
national feeling among us, the following 
extract from the New York Evening Post, 
which we copied at the time as a curiosity, 
but of which we neglected to preserve the 
date, affords an apposite and sadly humil- 
iating evidence: ‘The victory obtained 
by the Democratic party in the municipal 
election of yesterday is even more signal 
than we had anticipated. Not only are 
the Natives beaten, but beaten almost out 
of existence.”* A great cause of triumph 
this, truly ; but the editor thus goes on :— 
“The odious principle of exclusion from 
political rights, on account of the accident 
of birth in a foreign land, is solemnly dis- 
owned, rejected, flung to the ground, and 
trampled upon with scorn, by the vast pop- 
ulation of our city.” This “vast popula- 
tion,” it should be borne in mind, is large- 
ly composed of Irish, Germans, and other 
foreigners—many, no doubt, very respecta- 
ble people ; but mixed with no inconsid- 
erable portion of paupers and felons, vom- 
ited upon our shores from the jails, the 
work-houses, and the hospitals of Englaid 
and Europe. Proh pudor! how could an 
American, even while laboring under the 
excitement of a recent canvass, thus pub- 
licly avow the degenerate sentiment, that 
he considers the tie that binds him to the 
land of his birth as a mere accidental con- 
nection, that places him in no nearer rela- 
tion to it than the privileges of citizenship 
do the naturalized foreigner, however 
recently the letters patent of patriotism 
may have been issued to him—or however 
trifling the fee which he may have paid 
for obtaining them? The naturalization 
laws, according to the views of the dema- 
gogues of the day, are of equal force with 
those of nature, and by a miraculous pro- 


* The italics in the above are ours. 
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cess, the reverse of that which of old took 
place in the case of demoniacal possession, 
at once fills and animates the new-landed 
foreigner, who may avail himself of the 
sibellages they confer with the spirit and 
feelings of a true son of the soil, and with 
as warm an attachment to it as that felt 
by those who have grown up upon it— 
whose ancestors settled and defended it, 
and the bones of whose kindred repose in 
its hallowed and parental bosom. The 
slang and sophisms which the dema- 
gogues and politicians of the day (most of 
whom have sprung from the bar) habit- 
ually deal in, the quibbling refinements 
with which they have familiarized the peo- 
ple, have at length accustomed the latter to 
listen with patience, and a truly philo- 
sophical tolerance, while the plainest truths 
are questioned, or wantonly trifled with, 
and the most natural and sacred feelings 
of the human breast are treated as mere 
spurious emotions, or the offspring of ed- 
ucational bias and illiberal prejudice. ‘ney 
have yet farther been led, if we may trust 
to the report of one of their favorite ora- 
cles, “solemnly to disown, reject, fling to 
the ground, and trample upon with scorn,” 
a sentiment, which even the savage feels 
and knows how to appreciate, which he 
draws in with his mother’s milk—a senti- 
ment which teaches him that the country 
of his birth should ever be dearer to, and 
has a stronger claim upon him, than any 
other. The Christian also, who believes 
the institution of marriage to be of divine 
ordination, knows, even better than the 
patriot, that religion here hallows and 





sanctions the dictates of Nature, and might 
well inquire, “ What manner of men are 
these, who teach a new doctrine’—who 
regard the sacred JVoces by which their 
parents were united, and to which they 
owe their being, as having been a mere 
accidental affair, or casual liaison, which, 
viewed with a proper freedom from preju- 
dice, creates no binding tie between them 
and the country of their birth, or—* the 
land which the Lord their God giveth 
them.” The Evening Post, as we have 
understood, is under the conduct of more 
than one editor. This we should other- 
wise have been led to suppose, for we 
could not be easily induced to believe that 
the paragraphs on which we have been 
commenting, and which wear so much of 
a foreign air, proceeded from the pen of 
Mr. Bryant, whose writings glow with the 
ardor, and breathe the true fires of patri- 
otism and poetry, and whose name is so 
immortally associated with the fame and 
literary glory of his country. We venture 
once more to repeat, that the establishment 
of an intellectual independence, founded 
on an indigenous literature, reflecting the 
national mind, and marked by an original 
spirit and character, is as essential to the 
greatness of a people as any other attri- 
bute of glory and power, and is an object, 
therefore, which should be aimed at by a 
free and high-spirited nation, however dif- 
ficult its accomplishment may be, and even 
where its achievement may appear, or be 
pronounced to be, an Utopian undertaking. 
ATHENION. 
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POLITICAL MISCELLANY. 


Prospect of Difficulties with France. (Con- 
densed from the Rerusuic.) 


Tue present prospect of our affairs in regard 
to France is truly unpleasant. Major Poussin, 
the Minister of the French Republic, has been 
actually dismissed by the President, and his 
passports tendered to him. The effect upon the 
stock market was immediately apparent on the 
knowledge of this fact, in Washington—U. 8S, 
securities fell from one half to one per cent., 
and other stocks in proportion, The circum- 
stances of Major Poussin’s disinission are said 
to be as follows. 

During the Mexican war, a Frenchman in 
Mexico, named Port, purchased a quantity of 
tobacco, which had been seized and sold as 
private property, and therefore subject to the 
rules of war, by the agents of the American 
army. Col. Childs caused the tobacco to be 
restored to its proper owner, and the purchase 
money to be refunded to Port ;—Col. Childs 
was confirmed in this action, after the fact, by 
a commission of the army and by Gen. Scott ; 
the matter rested for a time, but in February 
the French Minister laid before Mr. Buchanan, 
then Secretary of State, a claim, in behalf of 
Port, for damages, amounting to the difference 
of the price at which he had bought and that 
for which he had sold the tobacco. A court of 
inquiry was convened, Col. Childs examined, 
and the claim of Port unanimously rejected, 
as without foundation. Before this decision 
had been confirmed by the State Department, 
Mr. Buchanan went out of office. In answer 
to a note of inquiry from the French Minister, 
Mr. Clayton examined and affirmed the decis- 
ion. A correspondence ensued. Major Poussin 
replied in a very haughty tone, declaring that 
Col. Childs had perjured himself on his exa- 
mination, and had acted from the basest mo- 
tives. He also used offensive expressions in 
regard to the action of the American Govern- 
ment. Major Poussin was, in consequence, 
sent for to Washington, and on calling at the 
State Department was informed that, as a spe- 
cial favor, he was at liberty to withdraw or to 
modify his letter, or to replace it in the archives 
of the department, as he might see fit. On 
being refused permission to argue the matter, 
which would have been a breach of etiquette, 
Major Poussin withdrew the letter and erased 
some of its most offensive expressions. 

Again. During the Mexican war Command- 
er Carpender, of the war-steamer Iris, of the 





U. S. Blockading Squadron, off Vera Cruz, 
assisted to rescue the French barque, Eugenie, 
from shipwreck on a reef, at the request of her 
captain. On putting in his claim fora salvage, 
it was refused by the captain. After detain- 
ing the vessel thirty hours, Commander Car- 
pender restored the vessel, abandoning his 
claim: his conduct was approved by Mr. Clif- 
ford, the American Minister. 

The French Captain, however, complained 
of his detention, and Major Poussin addressed 
a note to the Secretary of State, advising the 
government to see that justice was done in 
general, in all such cases, and, in this particu- 
lar instance, demanding the punishment, in 
some way, of Commander Carpender, for the 
supposed insult to the flag of France. Mr. 
Clayton referred the matter to Mr. Preston, 
Secretary of the Navy, who procured a 
detailed statement of the facts, which was 
transmitted to the French Minister, accom- 
panied with a note from Mr. Clayton ex- 
pressing the hope that it would appear to 
the French Government that no offence was 
intended. Instead, however, of submitting 
these papers to his government, Major Poussin 
wrote a letter to the Secretary of State, in 
which he characterized, in highly offensive 
terms, the action of the department, and said 
that he was sorry to find the American Gov- 
ernment so utterly insensible to the dignity, 
and so ignorant of the interest of its marine 
service, as it has shown itself to be, in this 
transaction. 

The whole correspondence was transmitted, 
by direction of the President, to Mr. Rush, our 
Minister at the French Court, with instructions 
to lay it before that government, under the idea 
that immediate reparation would be made. M, 
de Tocqueville, however, the French Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, addressed a despatch to 
Mr. Rash, stating that the French Executive 
saw no occasion for its action, and that there 
had evidently been unnecessary recrimination 
and marked faults on both sides; they directly 
inculpating our Government. 

President Taylor, on receiving this despatch, 
directed all correspondence with the French 
Minister to be suspended, and ordered his pass- 
ports to be at once made out and placed at his 
disposal. Atthe same time, the Secretary of 
State, under President Taylor’s direction, wrote 
to Mr. Rush to inform M. de Tocqueville that 
his opinion on the conduct of the American 
Government had not been solicited; that ac- 
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tion, and not criticism, had been expected from 
him ; and that Major Poussin’s passports were 
already made out. 

Nothing has as yet appeared which indi- 
cates a design on the part of France to 
quarrel with America; and yet, if Louis 
Napoleon sees fit to retain M. de,Tocque- 
ville in office, and no explanation is made 
by M.de Tocqueville or by his government, 
it will suspend amicable intercourse between 
the two Governments for a time at least ; though 
it is by no means to be esteemed a cause of war. 
The affair, however, will be taken up, no doubt, 
by the Government presses in Paris, and the 

rench nation roused to a feeling of animosity. 
The correspondent of the Courier and Enquirer, 
from whom these facts have been taken, states 
that information reached this country some 
months ago, from the very highest source, that 
if France should engage in any war it would 
be neither with Austria nor Russia, but with 
the United States. Louis Napoleon may very 
well be supposed to have adopted the policy of 
nearly all French usurpers, of directing the at- 
tention of the nation upon a foreign war in 
order to divert it from domestic affairs. It 
would be a bold stroke of policy could France 
be commitied against Republicanism as a na- 
tion, by engaging her in a war with America. 
It is hardly possible to conceive a step more 
congenial to the spirit of reaction, or of the 
present understanding between Austria, Rus- 
sia, France, and the monarchical parties in 
England and Prussia. Whether such a war 
would be desired by England is doubtful ; its 
effects, under her present system of public econ- 
omy, will be in part, at least, injurious. If Eng- 
land has conspired with Louis Napoleon and 
with the German despotisms for the promotion 
of the war with America, it will be understood, 
at least, why she has so freely abolished her 
navigation laws. Looking to the destruc- 
tion or temporary suppression of the American 
commerce, by the united fleets of France, Eng- 
land, and Russia, she will by that measure have 
secured to herself, for a time, at least, the con- 
veying trade of all the world. Under the pres- 
ent difficulties of communication with the Pa- 
cific coast, France could, at a blow, wrest from 
us our new possessions in California, and will 
at the same time cut off our Mediterranean 
commerce and our China trade, 

That France has good diplomatic reasons for 
engaging in a war with America there cannot 
be a doubt; the constant correspondence that 
is maintained between the radical parties in 
both countries has drawn the attention of all 
Europe upon America as the true centre and 
well-spring of democracy. Nothing, therefore, 
could more effectually suppress Republicanism 
in Europe than to enlist the national sympathies 
of the French and German people against 
America. The ambitious designs of our peo- 
ple upon Cuba, Mexico, and South America, 





have roused excessive jealousy and indignation 
in England and in Europe. A thousand pre- 
tences may easily be framed, if necessary, as 
reasons of war. There has long been a feel- 
ing, openly expressed, by a large and influen- 
tial body of the American press, that America 
ought to interfere in favor of Republicanism in 
Europe; these expressions are taken as a 
token of national hostility. In England there 
has been a steady effort, for many years, by 
those two most violent and unprincipled peri- 
odicals, the Times newspaper and Blackwood’s 
Magazine, to inspire contempt and hatred for 
America in the minds of the English. Mer- 
cantile jealousy, the most potent cause of war, 
was perhaps never more active than at this 
moment in England. The favorable operation 
of our tariff has made us nearly independent 
of English skill and capital in manafactures. 
The establishment of a railroad to the Pacific 
will compel the commerce of Europe to pass 
over and enrich our territories. In population 
we are, perhaps, the equals, or nearly the equals 
of Great Britain ; our annual products exceed 
by some $200,000,000 the annual products of 
Great Britain, and by some $400,000,000 those 
of France. Intense must be the commercial 
jealousy of England and France in regard 
to American enterprise, protected by the 
spiritof American Republicanism, when they 
see the population of America fast advancing 
to an equality of numbers with their own, and 
surpassing them in productive and warlike en- 
ergy. The old governments having exhausted 
themselves, and incurred the danger of bank- 
ruptey during the recent revolutions, will think 
it a favorable opportunity for retrieving their 
affairs, could they form a combination for ex- 
cluding and suppressing the commerce of 
America, and confining her energies within 
her own limits. 

M. Raspail, Minister of Finance, read lately 
before the Assembly a statement of the present 
situation of the Treasury ; he showed that the 
deficit had gone on steadily increasing for the 
last ten years. The revolution of February has 
increased the expenditure of 1848 by 265,000,- 
000f., had diminished the proceeds of indirect 
taxation by 150,000,000f., the additional tax of 
45 per cent. not covering the deficit. He esti- 
mated the deficit for 1850, January Ist, would 
exceed 550,000,000f. He fixed the expendi- 
ture for 1850 at 1,590,000,000f. ; the receipts 
estimated at 1,270,000,000f., leaving a deficit 
of 320,000,000f. unprovided for by any species 
of taxation. 

To cover this deficiency, the Minister asks 
for a loan of 200,000,000f., to annul the re- 
serve of the sinking fund, to create new taxes, 
and to issue Treasury bonds for the amount 
which may be required for the public works. 

A bill of nineteen articles was passed, for 
rendering the collection of duties less onerous, 
and for amending the financial provisions of 
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the Constituent Assembly. This bill regulated 
the taxes for 1850, and was passed by a large 
majority. , : 

On the day after this followed a discussion 
on the Papal question, and the intervention at 
Rome. M. Arnaud spoke against the inter- 
vention, and in favor of the revolution in Rome ; 
while, at the same time, he defended Catholi- 
cism, and the spiritual Papacy, in the name of 
Democracy. 

M. De Tocqueville, who is Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, regretted the discussion, but defended 
the intervention ; he explained his instructions 

iven to Messrs. Raynaval and d’Harcourt, 
the ambassadors; he had told them to main- 
tain the legitimate influence of France in Italy, 
to establish the freedom of the Pope, and finally 
to guard against the return of Papal abuse ; he 
hal written to the French diplomatist at Rome, 
that Rome should not be treated as a conquered 
city, the object of the intervention having been 
to relieve it from the oppression of foreigners ; 
he had directed him to consult the wishes and 
the wants of the population. to establish muni. 
cipal administrations, to prevent violent reac- 
tions, to secure to the Roman people liberal 
institutions, and to occupy Rome until further 
orders. He added, that France notified all the 
great powers of Europe, that she was not 
actuated by a spirit of conquest, but that it was 
necessary for her to secure her due preponder- 
ance in Italy; that had she allowed Austria to 
adjust, alone, the Italian question, those very 
men who reviled the Cabinet, would be the first 
to denounce its indolence; he refuted the 
calumnies directed against the French army ; 
he could not find, in history, a more extraordi- 
nary spectacle than that afforded by the mode- 
ration of that army after it had captured Rome. 

M. De Tocqueville, whose Republican senti- 
ments are well known, contended that the Ro- 
man Republic was a Reign of Terror, and that 
in destroying it, the French had vindicated 
liberty itself; that the temporal power of the 
Pope was essential to his independence, modifi- 
ed, indeed, by liberal institutions, which he 
could pledge himself His Holiness would grant. 

In the course of the debate, M. Jules Fabre 
attacked the Government, and hotly condemned 
the intervention ; he insisted that the Roman 
people had not called for it. 

The Minister of Public Instruction read des- 
patches showing that three thousand strangers 
(Lombards and others) had entered Rome un- 
der the order of Mazzini; that the prisoners 
made by the French were Lombards from Ge- 
noa ; that the resistance was not only from the 
degraded population of Rome in part, but from 
the débris of the revolutions. He said that it 
was Rome and Catholicism which dispelled the 
darkness of the middle ages—a remark certain- 
ly in an unfortunate juxtaposition with his last. 

M. De Falloux contended that the fault com- 
mitted by the Government was in not acting 








sooner; that Venice and the Milanese might 
have been rescued from Austria. The debate 
ended in mutual accusations. 

Among the names of Representatives to be 
brought to trial for the affair of June 13th, are 
those of Ledru Rollin, Considerant, Boichet, 
and Felix Pyat. True bills have been found 
against fourteen persons implicated in the af- 
fairs of the Haut Rhin. Prosecutions are sus- 
tained, and everywhere go on briskly. 

Lyons being in a state of siege, General 
Gemeau has closed five shops opened by asso- 
ciations of united operatives for the sale of 
food. Incendiary newspapers are uniformly 
suppressed. 

The President, Louis Napoleon, is making 
the tour of the provinces ; is well received by 
the people, and speaks to them with confidence. 
He said to the people of Tours, that there is no 
opportunity for insurrections ; that they will be 
repressed as soon as they commence. At 
Saumur he was well received, and when the 
Mayor proposed his health as Louis Napoleon, 
there were loud calls for the addition of the 
name of Bonaparte. The President has not 
been yet nine months in office, but in that 
short time has gained wonderfully in power 
and popularity. 

M. Girardin, the editor of “ La Presse,” has 
published a draft of a Constitution to be 
brought forward in 1852. This Constitution 
is as follows :—* It announces the Republic; 
it establishes all rights admitted by the previous 
Constitution ; it proposes an annual election, 
by direct and universal suffrage, of an Assem- 
bly, to meet on the first of May, every year; 
the entire administrative and executive power 
to be in a President; he is to choose his own 
ministry, and to remain in office as long as he 
retains the confidence of the majority, that con- 
fidence to be expressed by a special vote of the 
majority, and by the annual vote of supplies ; 
all taxes to be levied by the National Assembly ; 
usurpation to be checked by the refusal of the 
taxes.” M. Girardin’s plan would end, of 
course, in a perpetual Presidency, a dictatorship, 
and an empire. 

The problem to be solved by French states- 
men is to defend the liberties of the provinces 
against the aggressions of the central power ; 
and this can, perhaps, be done in no other way 
than by the interposition of a senatorial body 
elected by the Legislative Assemblies of the 
provinces, to act as a mediatorial and conserv- 
ative power between the Assembly of popular 
representatives and the President himself. That 
such a body will ever be established, is, at least, 
doubtful; but there seems to be no alternative 
between that and a monarchy. 

In the last number of the Consilleur du 
Peuple, M. de Lamartine publishes the follow- 
ing comments on the President of the Repub- 
lic :—* I had no personal acquaintance with the 
President whom the nation has placed at the 
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head of the executive power. I fancied him 
such as my republican prejudices, and the 
faults of youth, which he himself nobly avowed 
and condemned the other day in sight of his 
ancient prison of Ham, made me fear him on 
account of my country—namely, unsteady, 
agitating, ambitious, impatient to reign. I was 
once more deceived; years had matured him ; 
reflection had enlightened him ; adversity had 
purified him. The walls of a prison are, as it 
were, the hot-houses of a soul; they dry up 
the flowers, they ripen the fruits. I have seen, 
I have read, I have listened to, I have observed, 
I have since known the President of the Re- 
ote ge and I owe it to truth to declare, that I 

ave seen in him a man equal to his duty 
towards the country, a statesman possessed of 
a coup dail just and calm, of a good heart, 

reat good sense, a sincere honesty of inten- 
tion, and a modesty which shrouds the glare, 
but not the light. Tae this because I think 
it. I have no motive to flatter him. I have 
nothing to expect from him. I have, during my 
career, often refused—I have never asked for 
anything. But I believe that the Republic is 
fortunate, and that it has found a man when it 
only sought fora name. Providence has cer- 
tainly interfered in the ballot which decided in 
his election.” 


England.--The Slave Trade. 


It is now proved, beyond a doubt, that either 
the slave trade cannot be suppressed by the 
naval power of England, or that that power has 
not been sufficiently active in the performance 
of its duty. From statistics taken from the 
Foreign Office by the ‘Times newspaper, and 
quoted from the Times by the New York T'rib- 
une, it appears that the number of slaves 
exported has increased pretty regularly since 
1840, from more than 64,000 in that year, to 
more than 84,000 in the year 1847. The 
number captured by cruisers varying, through 
all these years, between about 6000 and 3000 
a year. It is computed that the number ex- 
ported from the African coast in 1848 will not 
fall far short of a hundred thousand, and be- 
tween 6000 and 7000, only six and a half per 
cent. have been captured by the squadrons. 

The fluctuations of the slave trade depend 
upon fluctuations in the price of sugar, as the 
following table will show :— 


Average price of Rise or fall. Increase or decrease 
Sugar per cwt. in Slave Trade. 
1825 to 180 


---+34s 6d 9 percentrise 21 per cent increase 


1830 to 1835....248 3d 29 per cent fall 37 per cent decrease 
1835 to 1840....29s 3d 19 per cent rise 73 per cent increase 
1840 -+++25s 4d 13 per cent fall 53 per cent decrease 
1841 to 1844....21s }d 17 per cent fall 29 per cent decrease 
1845 to 1847....25s 7d 18 per cent rise 44 per cent increase 


Very little doubt can exist as to the commer- 
cial character of the whole proceeding. The 
numbers would doubtless have differed had the 
squadron not been there, but the proportions 
would have remained the same, and may well 








set at rest any inquiry as to the causes produc- 
ing the increase of the slave trade at one time, 
and its diminution at another. 


Hungary. 

Lord Palmerston’s interference has drawn 
from Austria an apology for the war against 
Hungary. Lord Palmerston, it appears, admit- 
ted that the maintenance of the power and in- 
tegrity of Austria was an European, and espe- 
cially an English interest, and that there the 
Hungarian question was of vital importance, 
for the preservation of the balance of power in 
Europe. This doctrine of the balance of pow- 
er, it might seem, should be a favorite one with 
England, since to preserve her own immense 
and overwhelming interest, by which she affects 
the destiny of two-thirds of the habitable globe, 
it is politic for her to allow no single power to 
gather force upon the Continent, but to maintain 
among them all an equilibrium of weakness, 
But let us hear the Austrian official. He says, 
“The separation of Hungary must have dis- 
turbed this balance, and the only object of Rus- 
sia is to redress it.” It seems then that Rus- 
sia too, the third power in importance, after 
England and the United States, is deeply inter- 
ested in the Balance of Power. This is a 
comedy upon a vast scale, with tragic conse- 
quences. Russia, to preserve the Balance of 
Power, annihilates Poland, pours armies into 
Circassia, absorbs the large part of Northern 
Asia, grasps at Turkey, and invades Hungary. 
England, on her side, to preserve the Balance 
of Power, usurps the freedom of her colonies, 
unsuccessfully, indeed, grasps at the entire 
West Indies, wishes to be the sole sovereign of 
the South Seas, and founds a despotism in 
Asia. The United States of America, who, 
though they have not yet learned the phrase 
“Balance of Power,” yet are beginning to 
practice upon the principle—aim at the posses- 
sion of the entire continent, and declare that 
the Balance of Power shall be preserved in the 
New World by the enterprise and valor of the 
Anglo-Saxon race. 

But, to be serious,—what can be more evi- 
dent than that it is the true policy of constitu- 
tional England to raise up constitutional Hun- 
gary between herself and Russia? Had not 

ungary been destroyed, she might have be- 
come the friend and ally of England, and per- 
haps of France, against the Eastern despotisms, 
—against Prussia, Austria and Russia! and 
we make bold to say that the Envoy of a Lord 
Chatham or of a Cromwell would not have been 
allowed to make such concessions to the infa- 
mous pretexts of Austria and Russia, as Lord 
Palmerston has made. It appears that Lord 
Palmerston expressed the opinion that the nen- 
Magyar races of Hungary had united with 
the Magyars in a national feeling, to which 
the Austrian official replies, we think, correctly, 
that it was a Magyar enthusiasm which carried 
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on the war. The Jews and Germans in the 
towns, if they were engaged at all, were un- 
willingly engaged in the revolution; and of 
the inferior and Border population, we saw the 
greater part arrayed against the Magyars, or 
passively submitting to whichever power pre- 
dominated. The Croats, Sclavonians, Servians 
and ‘Transylvanians, and even the Saxons and 
Romans, who go, altogether, to compose the 
Kingdom of Hungary proper, by no means har- 
monize with the great central nation of Mag- 

ars, who are the governing population, were 
Hahgary once detached from Austria. The 
quarrel on the part of Hungary is against the 

eneral constitution which was promulgated 
or all Austria. This argument is all that the 
Austrian official has to offer, that Hungary 
should not be allowed to separate herself from 
Austria, and to disturb, by this separation, the 
balance of States in Europe. 

The two words “ Balance of Power” and 
« preservation of order” on the one side, and 
the equally potent “democracy and rights of 
the people,” are the watch-words of contending 
parties throughout Europe. It is very clear that 
the Balance of Power would then be perfectly 
established when all Europe should be reduced 
under a single despotism, and it is equally clear 
that under such a system, well carried out, 
order would be thoroughly preserved ; and so 
it would be if the people of Europe were hung 
by the neck in rows. 

It is nothing against the design of the Hun- 
garians that they, an integral people, a tho- 
roughly nationalized people, have yet among 
them a large intermixture of foreigners, and 
are surrounded by nations whose love of 
liberty is inferior to their own. They are still 
a compact body of 5,000,000, able to constitute 
a powerful government, and able to give free 
institutions and legal protection to as many of 
other races as may choose to live amongst them. 
The Czar of Russia declares that he interferes 
for the love of order and the safety of his Po- 
lish provinces. Austria admits that it is for 
the possession of Hungary that she fights, as a 
portion of her Empire. Against these argu- 
ments are set off the constitutional rights of 
Hungary itself, violated by attempts on the part 
of Austria to incorporate her as a province of 
the Empire, when she is, properly, a free king- 
dom; and, what is of still more importance, un- 
der our view, the necessity of allowing every 
nation, that is truly a nation, a free develop- 
ment of its own energies ; by its own methods 
of progress and civilization. The theory of 
Count Stadion of a universal German Empire, 
the reduction of all the nations of Germany 
under a single inflexible system of domination, 
for the purpose professed of an equal and uni- 
versal amelioration of the entire people, as the 
central power may choose to conduct it ;—this 
theory, perfectly despotic in its spirit, while it 





no provision for the development of the central 
principle of human nature, the liberty of the 
individual, nor for its higher development in the 
liberty of the state. The idea of a combination 
of free states, managing each its own domestic 
affairs in its own way, the affairs of the whole, 
as a whole, being committed to a central pow- 
er, has not yet become a powerful idea in Eu- 
rope ; nor is it, perhaps, possible to construct 
such asystem of states until the people of each 
separate state are ready to peril their lives for 
their state liberties and state rights. Political 
systems take their rise from the spirit of the 
people. According to the demand for liberty in 
the individuals, taken man by man, will be the 
degree of liberty granted by the constitution. 
The unconditional surrender of Gorgey to 
the Russian General Paskiewitch, has at 
length sealed the fate of Hungary. General 
Gorgey, according to the Vienna papers, is- 
sued a proclamation, declaring the reservation 
of the Provisional Government, of which Kos- 
suth was President, and the appointment of 
himself dictator. Hungary is now in process 
of being overrun, and finally conquered by the 
armies of Russia and Austria; and so have 
sunk, for the present, the hopes of Republican- 
ism in Europe. We have, doubtless, in future, 
to look forward to a closer and still closer union 
of the despotic powers, and to an increasing 
jealousy on their part of Republicanism, and 
of the people who give it power by their ex- 
ample. 


Germany. 


The democracy of Germany look to the ill 
success of the Hungarians as a fatal omen 
for themselves. 

A correspondent of the London Datly News 
writes from Berlin an account of the opening of 
the Prussian Chambers ; Count Brandenburgh, 
the Prime Minister, read the King’s speech. 
The electors have sent ina great number of 
new members, and the character of the Assem- 
bly ia not yet tried. 

The King’s speech dwelt much upon the ne- 
cessity of order and tranquillity, and on the im- 
portance of the erection of a Federal German 
State: it regrets the failure to arrive at an un- 
derstanding with the government at Frankfort: 
it declares that the unity of Germany, with a 
single executive power at its head, and the free- 
dom of the German people, secured by a popu- 
lar representation, continues to be the aim of 
all its endeavors. 


Cuba. 


The Government of the United States, pur- 
suing the policy of Washington, and in obedi- 
ence to the laws of nations, have effectually 
put a stop to the fitting out of armed vessels in 
ports of the United States against the existing 
Government of Cuba. It would occupy too 





is apparently constitutional and humane, makes 


much of our space, at present, to enter upon a 
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detailed account of the measures taken to that 
end. Suffice it to say, that a United States 
squadron are at present engaged in blockadin 
the private armed expedition against Cuba, col- 
lected on Round Island, Mississippi, and have 
prevented the fitting out and departure of arm- 
ed vessels from New York. 

The papers give full accounts of a revolution 
going on in Cuba. A considerable party there 
are in favor of establishing a Republican Gov- 
ernment, and of annexing Cuba to the United 
States. 

The fate of St. Domingo is at length sealed. 
President Soloque has been declared Emperor 
by a faction, and formally crowned. 


Canada. 
By some extracts from a British correspon- 





dent, we learn that the great majority of 
newspapers in the Canadas are, at length, 
openly in favor of annexation. The condition 
of Canada is represented to be deplorable ip 
the extreme. Business is at a stand, enter. 
prises paralyzed, civil war constantly impend. 
ing, and the whole attributed to the form and 
clumsy working of the Colonial Government. 

Should the event predicted by good observers 
in Europe and this country come to pass, viz,, 
a war of the combined European powers upon 
the United States, we may look, with certainty, 
at the conclusion of such a war, to very large 
acquisitions of territory in the North, as well 
as inthe South. The first invasive act on our 
part, on the breaking out of such a war, would, 
doubtless, be the conquest of Cuba. 





Critical Notices. 





CRITICAL 


The Plough, the Loom, and the Anvil, edited 
by J. S. Skinner. (A monthly Magazine, 
devoted to the interests of Agriculture and 
of Home Industry.) Philadelphia: J. S. 
Skinner, 81 Dock street. 


We have received a copy of this valuable 
publication, for the first time, this month, or 
we should long ago have taken occasion to 
notice it, notwithstanding that it is, in a certain 
sense, a rival. 

Many years ago we were in the habit of 
reading English periodicals devoted to arts, 
science, and industry, and we can testify, from 
extensive observation, to the exceedingly skill- 
ful editorial management of this work of Mr. 
Skinner's. 

First, as tothe mechanical execution of the 
work: we find it clearly and handsomely printed, 
with a page not divided into columns, on paper 
of very good quality. 

The number before us, for August, 1849, has 
a green vignette cover, representing the indus- 
try of the plough, the loom, and the anvil, in 
very tasteful wood-cuts, which are pleasing to 
the eye and the fancy. 

The number contains 64 pages of printed 
matter, which is rather more than one half the 
quantity given in a monthly number of the 
American Review. The subscription is three 
dollars per annum, which brings it nearly to an 
equality of price with ourselves, if the engrav- 
ings which we give are thrown out of the ques- 
tion. 

We take occasion to say in this connection, 
that itis a false opinion, industriously circu- 
lated by our enemies, that the subscription price 
of the American Review is much larger than it 
should be. We beg our subscribers to remem- 
ber that a newspaper is supported chiefly by 
its advertisements, and that but a very small 
part of the matter in a newspaper is paid for 
by the publishers; besides which, the different 
style, and superior execution of a journal with 
engraved illustrations and original matter, 
brings it to cost nearly three times as much as 
a daily newspaper of equal circulation. 

If it were possible to sustain the Review, in 
its present size and shape, on a three dollar 
subscription list, the price would be $3; but as 
prices are at present, $5 per annum does not 
cover losses and expenses, unless by a very 
large subscription list. 

To return to Mr. Skinner’s book, “'The 
Plough, Loom, and Anvil.” The 64 pages of 











NOTICES. 


the August number are divided into thirty arti- 
cles, of which a large proportion are from 
the ‘pen of the accomplished editor himself, the 
most agreeable and judicious periodical writer 
upon agriculture and topics of economy with 
whose productions we are acquainted. 

The first article in the number is a letter to 
Col. C. M. Thurston, from J. S. Skinner, editor 
of * The Plough, Loom, and Anvil,” on the 
best means of bringing into activity the re- 
sources of Cumberland, a region of coal mines 
in Maryland. It is a powerful argument, dem- 
onstrating the necessity for the land-owners of 
Cumberland to bring the artisan—the iron- 
worker, the coal-miner, and the manufacturer 
—upon their land, if they wish to ensure the 
prosperity of the farmer ; that for this purpose 
legal protection is necessary to them, against 
the over-production and pauper production of 
Europe. 

The third article is a lecture on agricultural 
chemistry, entitled “Who is the Practical 
Man?” by J. C. Nesbit, Esq. An article on 
Georgia Railroads and Manufactures ; a very 
interesting article on Dairy Husbandry, and 
an account of Mr. John Holburt’s splendid 
farm. It would occupy too much room to at- 
tempt even a descriptive list of the valuable and 
interesting matter of this number. The work 
generally avoids technicalities, and omits every- 
thing dry and heavy in its descriptions of farm- 
ing operations. 

On page 119, there is a really elegant en- 
graving on wood of the magnificent horned 
pheasant, with a description of the pheasant 
family. We wish every success to this work ; 
we believe it to be the most valuable of its class. 


Two Lectures on the Connection between the 
Biblical and Physical History of Man. De- 
livered, by invitation, from the chair of Polit- 
ical Economy, etc., of the Louisiana Uni- 
versity, in December, 1848. By Jostan C. 
Nott, M.D., of Mobile, Alabama. New 
York: Bartlett and Wetford, No. 7, Astor 
House. 1849. 


The work is prefaced witha very curious 
and instructive map of the world, exhibiting 
the extent of countries known to the writers of 
the Old and New Testaments, compared with 
those known to the moderns. 
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The entire world of antiquity did not much 
exceed in dimension the Continent of North 
America; but we are not, therefore, to con- 
clude that the moderns have any moral advan- 
tages, any nearer and more vital knowledge 
of the divine law, than the writers of antiquity. 
Suppose it were proved that the deluge of 
Noah did not cover the Alleghanies, or the 
rocks of Australia, is the Scripture any the 
less the sole book of the divine and moral 
law? Suppose it were even proved that the 
writers of the Old and even New Testament, 
had no correct knowledge of the sciences, not 
even of astronomy, and that the accounts of 
Noah’s deluge and other natural and historical 

henomena described in Scripture, were mere- 
y traditionary myths, we do not find, in our 
own minds, that the least shadow of doubt is 
thereby thrown either upon the doctrine of 
Christ’s divinity, or upon a single saving point 
of Christian faith. 

Our author takes ground against the idea of 
the unity of the human race, and maintains 
that the negro, and other varieties of the hu- 
man race, are distinct species. 

Into the merits of the argument we are not 
inclined to enter. The author holds with Ori- 
gen, “that the purpose of the Bible is not to 
transmit old tales, but to instruct in the rules 
of life.” This is certainly a false opinion, not- 
withstanding the venerable authority of a fath- 
er of the church; for, even among the modern 
historians of antiquity, the Scriptures of the 
Uld Testament are regarded as the most com- 
plete and reliable collection of the records of 
primeval history extant. The reader will find 
much to elicit thought, in the work before us; 
but we make bold to say, the author does not 
treat the historical character of Scripture with 
the respect usually given it by the most learn- 
ed and valuable authorities. 





Institutes of Theology: oe late THomas 
Cuatmers, D.D., LL.D. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, publishers. 1848. 


This is vol. 7th of the posthumous works of 
Chalmers. On the merits of such a work as 
this, we pretend not to have the slightest judg- 
ment. Dr. Chalmers’ reputation is in the hands 
of the Orthodox clergy, by whom he seems to 
be regarded as one of the lights of his time. 


Websier’s Dictionary, the Literary “ Corner- 
Stone.” 


* Once possessed of a work so able, copious, 
and scientifically constructed, as Wersster’s 
QvakTo Dictionary, one discovers a hundred 
benefits previously unthought of. Old uses, 
and new uses, and disuses and ubuses,—old 
terms, and new terms, and the history of the 
rise and progress of terms,—together with apt 
citations, pointed and sparkling,—with other 
benefits | need not attempt to enumerate, com- 
bine to make him feel the work a desideratum— 
to lay it as a corner-stone in his library. Or 
rather, since corner stones are not often dis- 
turbed,—as a janitor—a librarian,—ever at his 
post, ready to converse on whatever topic is at 
hand.” 


July, 1849. Cares BEEecHer. 


From one of the leading booksellers in Eng- 
land.—* Wesster’s Quarto Dictionary ts 
the only one to succeed here.” —London, May, 
1849. Published by G. & C. Merriam, Spring- 


field, Mass., and for sale by all Booksellers. 








